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Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq,  composed  from  liis  own 
Manuscripts  nml  other  authentic  Documents  in  the  Possession  of 
his  Family  and  of  tlie  African  Institution.  By  Prince  Hoare. 
Witli  OI)servation8  on  Mr.  Sharp's  Biblical  Criticisms.  By  the 
Higlit  llcv.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  4to.  Ixvi,  5t^4. 
[Portrait]  London.  18‘20. 

^LVEX  years  Itavc  elapsed  since  the  decease  of  the  venerable 
Philanthropist  who  is  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  during 
which  period,  the  Public  have  been  justly  wondering  that,  in  an 
age  of  exuberant  authorship  like  the  present,  such  a  man  should 
not  be  able  to  find  a  biographer.  At  length,  a  bulky  ((uarto 
apj)pars,  comprising  a  copious  selection  from  Mr.  Sharp's 
voluminous  papers ;  and  now,  we  are  told,  his  friends  are 
l>eginning  to  talk  of  collecting  the  whole  of  his  corre- 
^ipondence,  to  form  the  materials  of  a  future  publication  ;  on 
which  account  his  Biographer  has  been  induced  to  omit  several 
letters  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  iii- 
teaded  insertion  of  which  in  the  Appendix  was  necessary  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  text.  So  that  these  Memoirs  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  as  complete  without  this  future  publication, 
whatever  may  be  its  bulk  and  price  :  they  will  no  doubt  be  made 
to  match  with  the  present  costly  volume.  This  way  of  pro- 
ceediiig  is  worse  than  injudicious.  Mr.  Sharp  was  by  no  means 
An  elegant  letter  writer,  and  his  correspondence,  although  it 
niigbt  have  been  read  with  iuterest  while  the  remembrance  of 
Ills  singular  worth  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  can  have  no 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  of  permanent  value,  except  as 
*ny  part  of  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  impor- 
^^nt  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  whole  of  it 
oould  at  no  time  have  been  au  acceptable  present  to  general 
^esders  ;  and  at  this  time,  the  intimation  looks  a  great  d<*al  too 
uiuch  like  u  dispositioifin  some  quarter  or  other,  to  try  how  much 
P^P^r  and  print  may  be  made  to  float  by  means  of  the  ever 
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veiierahle  nameof  (iranvillo  Sharp.  The  present  volume  con- 
taiiiH  a  threat  lunuher  of  lellerb  selected  from  his  corriNpoudoiKY, 
nhich  ^^r.  !l«»are  would  doubtless  have  refraineil  from  iiisertincr 
at  length,  had  tlie  iiiinouiiced  intention  of  puhlishin^  the  wliolf, 
been  any  thinu:hut  an  after-thought. 

The  task  of  drawirii'  up  u  memorial  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  loiii^  and 
active  career  of  usefulness,  was  orii'inaliy  assii^ned  to  un  intiiiute 
friend,  wliose  abilities  and  professional  clmraeler  rendered  hiiu, 
we  are  tohl,  eminently  suited  to  the  undertakinu*.  ‘  'I'lie  pressure 
‘  of  other  occu))ations  induced  him  after  a  time  to  relimpiisli  it;' 
and  the  present  Writer  was  requested  by  the  bjxecutrix  to  take 
the  change  on  himself.  For  the  further  delay  for  which  he  U 
resjionsihle,  the  following  apology  is  oilered. 

•  Obligations  of  gratitude  to  tlic  family  precluded  refusal  on  my 
part :  and  my  high  respect  for  the  person  whose  life  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  Memoirs,  made  me  accede  cheerfully  to  the  proposal: 
but  in  giving  my  consent,  1  did  not  form  an  ade(]uatc  idea  of  the  task 
in  whicii  I  w’as  about  to  engage.  Tiie  most  voluminous  and  diifuse 
documents  were  condded  to  my  care,  from  wliich  I  had  to  extract 
whatever  might  be  thought  useful  to  the  public,  and  (what  was  far 
more  difficult)  in  w’bicb  1  was  to  discover  and  trace  a  connected 
thread  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  progressive  actions  through  his  long  and  im¬ 
portant  life.  That  such  a  t^isk  would  he  tedious,  it  was  easy  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  But  it  has  been  further  protracted  by  causes  which  could 
not  be  foreseen, — by  the  suffering  of  repeated  illness  since  the  period 
when  1  first  printed  my  Prospectus — of  illness  aggravated  not  un- 
freouently  by  an  apprehension  that,  as  the  real  cause  of  the  delay 
could  be  know’ll  only  to  a  few,  I  might  suffer  no  slight  imputation  of 
neglect  in  the  performunce  of  what  1  had  undertaken.’ 

If  Mr.  Iloare,  then,  iloes  not  unite  in  himsedf  every  (pialifi- 
cation  which  we  could  have  wished  for  in  the  biographer  of 
Ciraiiville  Sharp,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  to  hlaiiic  for  the  task’s 
bi'ing  left  to  fall  into  his  hands  ;  and  under  all  the  circumstancfs 
ol  the  case,  we  are  not  disposed  severely  to  criticise  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  exeeuteil  it.  'Pho  wish  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  faiuilv,  must  have  presentiMl  a  constant  iiiilucoment  to  be 
minute  and  ditVuse  to  a  degree  which  otlierwise  he  would  have 
felt  exposes!  him  to  the  ilaiigcr  of  becoming  tedious.  We  can 
easily*  imagine,  too,  how  the  same  disposition  which  we  see  every 
where  prompting  the  erection  of  lofty  inausolea  or  gigantic 
mounds,  ill  onler  to  express  by  hulk  the  estimated  worth  or 
dignity  ot  the  illustrious  deiul,  might  seduce  the  Biograjiber 
into  the  persuasion  that  he  would  do  lionour  to  the  deceased  io 
the  eyes  ut  his  laniily,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  literary  luoau- 
ineiit  he  should  eoiistriiet  to  his  ineiuory.  'I'o  this  fecli»^» 
perhaps,  we  are  to  uttrihiite  the  copiousness  of  these  Memoirs ;  • 
eopiousiu’^s  far  exceeding  the  proper  bounds  of  biography,  andfof 
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wliK’h  tlio  Author  allo^ca  a  vrry  insiitVicient  rouson.  ‘(Ninscious,* 
|ir!<avs»  ‘  timt  contem|)oriiry  l»ioi;ra|»hy  losos  somethiiisf  of  its 

*  Ttlue  hy  oacli  year  of  tielay,  I  have  en<lcnvourotl  occasionally 
‘  to  rom|irc8S  the  individu<tly  ainl  cnlarj^c  the  (fenoral  interest 
‘  of  the  Narrative,  mo  ns  in  some  measure  to  compensate  the 
‘  time  that  has  clapseil.’  IMr.  Ilnare  cannot  require  to  he  tohl, 
that  the  jiroper  interest  of  bioi^rapliy  is  that  which  arises  from 
our  synipatliy  with  the  in<livi(liial ;  that  the  proper  tloi^n  of 
bioi^apliy  is,  to  »;ive  this  interest  n  sahitary  direction,  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  to  impart  a  <iue  force  to  nolile  exam¬ 
ple.  The  style  of  bio^^raphical  narration  or  memoir-writing  that 
hellos  adopted,  is  only  a  round-ahout  way  of  writini^  history. 

The  life  of  (iranville  Sliar|>  is  indeed  identified  with  the  lep^al 
and  domestic  history  of  the  late  reij^n.  For  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  his  philanthropic  extTtions  on  hehtilf  of  the  injured  and 
oppressed  African  race,  hroum^ht  him  prominently  forwnr»l  on  the 
stai»e  of  public  life  ;  a  fact  elegantly  recot^nised  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  furnished  by  William  Smith,  Fsq.  one  of  the  members  for 
Norwich,  for  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  hy  the 
African  Institution  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  *  /^cur/cr,  i/*,  on 

*  penoiing  this  tribute  to  a  private  indiriduut,  thou 
‘  thouldcst  be  dlnposad  to  nunpect  it  an  partialy  or  to  cemmre 

*  it  an  dijfuney  know  that  it  in  not  panvgyricy  but  history.* 
The  future  historian  of  our  country,  will  not  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  private  individual  whose  le^al  attainments 
could  command  the  resjiect  of  ^ho  judicial  bench,  and  whose 
firmness,  perseverance,  and  well  instructed  appeals  to  the  {^reiit 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  availed  to  procure  a 
reversal  of  declarative  decisions  which  had  almost  passcil  into 
law.  To  his  exertions  it  must  he  ascribe<l,  that  the  iniquitous 
and  illegal  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot,  ^iven  in  1720,  which  he 
first  had  the  courage  to  arraign,  and  which  it  cost  him  two  years 
of  intense  study  satisfactorily  to  refute,  was  at  length  solemnly 
set  aside  ;  when,  in  direct  opposition,  moreover,  to  the  scnten(?e 
of  Ijord  llardwicke,  sitting  as  (Miancellor,  ‘that  neither  baptism 
‘  nor  coming  to  Knginnd  made  any  alteration  in  the  temporal 

*  state  of  the  slave,’  it  was  determined  hy  Lord  Mansfield, 
‘  that  no  foreigner  can  in  Kngland  claim  a  right  over  a 
‘  man :  ^gm'h  a  claim  in  not  knon^n  to  the  taw$  of  Kngland*'* 
It  is  not  in  the  private  memoirs  of  the  individual,  that  such  a 
circumstance  as  this  will  alone  b4'  pres4*rved  ;  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  connecterl  with’ so  important  a  dtx»iMon,  must  find  a 
place  in  the  national  annals.  A  summary  iiceount  of  tlnuii  is 
^ven  by  Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  T'rade.  The  fullest  account  of  the  pleadings  is  to  be 
fi*und  in  Mr.  Hargrave’s  I'olleetihn  of  the  State  'rri.tU. 

Bur  present  business,  however,  iu  rather  with  those  details 
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icvbkh  fall  more  properly  wiililn  the  exehisWe  province  of  ibe 
biof^pher ;  anil,  in(le|)en(iently  of  the  share  which  Mr.  8harp 
had  ill  that  |;reat  national  transaction,  the  abolition  of  the  Slare 
Trade,  and  of  the  part  he  took  on  other  public  occasions,  bis 
was  a  character  transceiulently  worthy  of  beint;  held  up  to  the 
esteem  and  emulation  of  his  countrymen  :  it  was  in  many 
resfiects  a  very  singular  character.  Consideretl  merely  as  a 
subject  of  philosophical  interest,  it  is  far  from  bein^  devoid  of 
claims  to  attention  on  this  very  account,  as  presenting  social 
man  under  a  somewhat  rare  modification,  llis  opinions,  po¬ 
litical  and  religious,  were  such  as  perhaps  never  met  together  ia 
any  other  individual,  although  in  his  mind  they  cohered  by  the 
most  simple  and  necessary  relations.  And  the  very  direct  way 
in  which  these  opinions  were  fearlessly  acted  out  in  his  conduct, 
his  actions  beings  obviously  the  pure  effect  of  that  simple  cause, 
without  any  co-operating  motive  of  a  selfish  nature,  or  without, 
as  it  should  seem,  so  much  ns  any  opposition  to  their  influeBcc 
upon  his  mind  and  actions,  must  be  allowed  to  present  a  very 
infrequent  specimen  of  intes'rity  and  simplicity  of  character. 
This  undoubtedly  constituted  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in 
Mr.  Sharp’s  mind.  His  physical  activity  was  very  striking; 
his  moral  courns^e,  a  still  iiiore  rare  and  precious  attribute,  was 
equally  distinpiishing ;  his  perseverance  was  of  that  undaunted 
kind  which  borders  upon  heroism  ;  his  views  and  habits  of 
thinkinii^  bad  the  extension  and  the  abstract  character  of  tiki* 
losopliy  ;  but  what  ;gnve  the  stamp  of  grandeur  to  this  asseiubian 
of  intellectual  qualities  in  the  excellent  individual  we  are  speaa* 
ini^  of,  was,  the  unsophisticated  benevolence,  and  perfect  good 
taitli,  and  lofty  disinterestedness  which  characterized  every  actioo 
of  his  life.  In  him,  any  deviation  from  the  common  track, 
whether  of  opinion  or  of  manners,  was  known  to  proceed  fruai 
conviction,  not  from  caprice  or  eccentricity.  An  ambition  lo  be 
distinguished  as  a  philanthropist,  or  a  restless  impatience  of  tbe 
narrow  sphere  of  ordinary  duties,  never  appears  to  have  blended 
itself  with  the  purer  motives  which  urged  him  forward  in  hie 
beneficent  career.  The  love  of  liberty  which  grew  in  his  breast 
into  a  passion,  was  identified  with  bis'love  of  justice  and  order; 
and  his  loyalty  was  as  unimpeachable  as  his  patriotism.  While 
a  placeman,  he  uiHiiifested  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  of  the 
cringing  servility  of  a  pensioner  ;  and  when,  rather  than  hold  t 
place  under  an  administration  that  were  carrying  on  a  bloody 
war,  commenced  in  oppression  and  injustice,  and  pertevered  » 
with  fatuitous  obstinacy,  against  his  fellow -subjects,  he  resigned 
his  sitiiatioD  in  the  C)rdnance  office,  he  gave  a  proof  of  tbf 
sincerity  of  his  opinions  which  must  have  compelled  tho  estot* 
of  his  ofiicial  8U|>eriors.  Yet  be  never  sought  lo  indemiufy 
himself  for  this  sncrifice  to  principle,  by  allying  himself  • 
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faction,  or  joining;  in  a  party  opposition  to  iho  q^ovni  nincnt,  al- 
(hou^li,  if  ever  a  systematic  party  opposition  by  all  constitu* 
tional  means,  was  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  w*astlieii. 
His  thoroug;h  consistency  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  Uie  fitful 
philanthropy  of  many  well-meaning;,  feeble-minded  persons, 
««hosc  notioiis  of  justice  and  feelings  of  humanity  can  accommo¬ 
date  tliemselves  to  a  certain  line  of  politics,  or  to  the  prudential 
restrictions  of  that  ready  cheat — expediency.  Granville  Shaq> 
had  none  of  that  casuistry  which  would  lead  a  man  to  be  the  ad- 
vo(*ate  of  tlie  rii^hts  of  man  in  one  quarter  of  the  g;lobc,  and  to 
hf  (he  abettor  of  tyranny  under  a  more  specious  form  in  another  ; 
(0  (leftMul  the  cause  of  the  African  slave,  and  to  side  with  the 
oppressors  of  the  American  freeman.  liis  opposition  to  the 
unconstitutional  and  unjust  pretensions  of  the  British  cabinet 
which  precipitated  this  country  into  the  American  war,  and  led 
to  (he  independence  of  our  colonies,  was  dictated  by  precisely 
(he  s^me  principles  which  actuated  him  in  taking  up  the  cause  of 
(he  negi'o  ;  and  in  both  cases,  his  love  of  freedom  was  connected 
nith  a  religious  sense  of  duly.  In  the  same  spirit  of  fearless 
consislency,  he  stepped  forward  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
rcfoim,  deeming  an  equitable  representation  of  the  people  to  bo 
iK)t  oiore  our  constitutional  right,  than  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
*  to  the  establishment  of  law,  |K'ace,  and  good  government.* 
At  that  period,  the  convenient  subterfuge  of  a  rtr/iia/ represen- 
(ition,  appears  never  to  have  l)een  thought  of  by  the  opposers  of 
9uch  a  reform  ;  and  if  a  person  had  been  found  hardy  enough  to 
maintain  that  the  House  of  Conunons  actually  constituted  an 
equitable  representation  of  the  people,  bis  pretensions  to  honesty, 
inucli  more  to  piety,  would  have  been  held  very  cheap.  It  is 
grievous  to  think  that  the  cause  which,  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  frecdoui,  had  once  such  a  man  among  its  foremost  advo¬ 
cates,  ill  association  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  should,  through  the  defcctlou  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  instruct,  and,  by  instructing,  at  once  to  guide  and 
to  moderate  public  opinion  on  this  agitating  question,  have 
filleD  into  the  disreputable  hands  of  demagogues,  whose  violence 
tod  absurdity  can  never,  after  all,  destroy  the  essential  justice, 
mucli  as  it  may  obscure  the  merits,  and  delay  the  triumph,  of  the 
cause  itself.  But  we  are  forestalling  the  remarks  which  will  na¬ 
turally  suggest  themselves  on  tracing  the  leading  incidents  of 
Mr.  Sharp’s  life. 

Granville  Sharp  was  born  at  Durham,  on  the  lOtli  of  Nov. 
D35.  O.S.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  pre¬ 
bendary  of  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  of  York, 
Burhaiu,  and  Southwell,  and  grandson  of  Sharp,  archbishop 

York,  the  friend  of  Tillotsoii,  of  whom  some  inlcrosting  do- 
hiils  are  given  in  (he  account  of  the  family  prefixed  to  the  pir- 
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scni  memoir.  Ah  a  hiri^e  part  of  his  ratiier's  fortune  had  l)ec« 
cxpemled  on  the  iMliieution  of  the  ilder  sons.  (iranviHc  was  tie- 
si|;iied  for  trade,  and  with  this  view  was  at  an  early  u^e  with¬ 
drawn  Iruin  the  public  grainnmr-school  at  Durhuin,  before  be 
had  srained  more  than  the  first  nidinients  of  the  learned  Itn- 
t;nn;'<‘H,  and  w  as  sent  to  a  snialler  seboul,  to  be  instriicttMl  more 
jiarticulai  ly  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  1750,  he  Iclt  Durham, 
in  order  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  London,  i 
ineiuber  of  the  society  of  frieiuls.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fothcrgill, 
he  givi^s  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  this  part  of  his  life,  and  which  had  no  small  intluencc  oo 
his  future  character. 

‘  “  Thougli  my  father  was  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the  Churdiof 
England,  and  brought  me  up  in  the  public  profession  of  that  Churcli, 
yet  he  was  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against  any  man  fur  being  of 
a  different  persuasion  from  himself,  that  lie  did  not  scruple  to  bind  roe 
as  an  apprentice  to  n  Quaker,  at  tlie  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  from  home,  though  1  w  as  of  so  tender  age  that  1  could  not  be 
supposed  capable  of  discerning  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  any 
difhcult  argument  that  might  be  tlirown  in  my  way,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  was  liable  to  receive  prejudices  of  education  even  in  favour  of 
(Quakerism.  .‘Xder  1  bad  served  about  three  years  of  my  apprentice¬ 
ship,  my  master  the  Quaker  died,  and  1  was  turned  over  to  a  Prei- 
byteriun,  or  rather,  us  he  was  more  properly  called,  an  Independent. 

1  ui^erw  anl  lived  some  time  with  an  Irish  Papist,  and  also  with  another 
person,  who,  1  believe,  had  no  religion  at  nil. 

•  This  short  history  of  myself  may  serve  to  remove  any  suipicioa 
of  my  being  influenced  by  prejudice  of  education  against  any  particu¬ 
lar  sect . This  extraordinary  experience  has  taught  roe  to 

make  a  proper  distinction  between  the  opinions  of  men  and  their  per- 
sons.  '1  he  former  I  can  freely  coiulemii,  without  presuming  to  judge 
the  individuals  themselves.  Thus  freedom  of  argument  is  preserved, 
as  well  as  Christian  charity  ;  leaving  personal  judgement  to  Him  to 
w  hom  alone  it  belongs.** '  pp.  9. 

At  this  period,  u  circuiUHtanec  occurred  whicli  afforded  an  oc- 
enMon  for  a  cliaracterislic  display  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  ardour  of  mind 
and  indefaligal)le  diriirenee  in  prosecuting  his  object,  under  the 
strong  intlut'iiee  of  a  simple  moiive.  One  of  the  inmates  of  hi* 
muster’s  tionse  was  a  iSocinian,  with  whom  he  found  liliiwclf 
eontinually  involved  in  disputes  cuneerniug  the  person  of  Christ 
iind  the  .Vtont  iiient,  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unac- 
ipi.iintiol  with  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
wliieli  hi.s  antagonist  did  not  fail  triumphantly  to  appeal,  and 
iirunviile  was  doomed  to  hear  his  supposed  misconceptions  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  ignorance  of  (ireek.  Determined  to  ascertain  ihii 
point,  he  re'^olved  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  his  education  by  hb 
own  exertit>ns.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  his  Hiograjiher  in- 
|i>iiiis  us,  he  was  engaged  in  fre4|uont  coiitcsls  with  a  Jew  al^iOi 
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n  Utix'to  (lie  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  appcalM  to 
the  Old  'restaiiioiit  were  met  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  charge  of 
luisiiiterpretin^  the  prophecies  throus;h  his  ignorance  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  lani^iia^e.  This  made  him  resolve  on  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew  ;  with  what  success,  his  valuable  cnuitrihulious  to  philology 
and  biblical  criticism,  subsetpieiitly  evinced.  In  the  same  spi¬ 
rit  ill  whiciriie  afterwards  set  hiiiisell  down  tti  (he  study  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  did  he  now  pursue  his  biblical  studies,  in 
(he  one  case  from  anxiety  to  ascerluin  the  truth,  in  the  othcr^ 
from  his  eagerness  (o  estuhlisli  a  point  which  itivolvctl  the  esseii- 
tiiil  principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  Sharp  took  up  his  freedom  in  the  company  of  Fishinon- 
^ors  in  1757.  In  the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  father  died  also  ;  upon  which  he  resolved  to 
reliinpiish  business.  In  June  1758,  he  obtained  a  subordinate 
appointment  in  the  ordnance  oHice ;  in  1701,  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  ordinary  in  the  minuting  branch  :  on  (he  tleutli  of  tlio 
second  clerk,  in  the  year  1771,  he  succeeded  to  the  place,  and 
scled  as  assistant  to  (he  Secretary,  IMr.  Iloddington. 

The  year  1705  is  the  date  of  his  engaging  in  two  very  din’erciit 
contests,  in  both  of  which,  however,  the  singularity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  had  scope  for  ilevelopmont.  One  was  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Kennicott,  on  the  occasion  of  his  printing  his  specimen  of 
bU|)posed  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Iv/ra  and  Nehemiah, 
tinder  the  form  of  “  A  Catalogue  of  the  sacred  vessels  restored 
**  by  Cyrus,  and  of  the  chief  Jews  who  returned  at  first  from 

the  captivity  the  other  was  with  the  whole  body  of  slave- 
dealers  and  slave-proprietors,  whose  animosity  he  braved  singlc- 
liandcil  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Strong.  The  former  was  Mr. 
Sharp's  first  literary  enterpri/e,  and  gave  a  striking  proof  of 
bis  unwearied  powers  of  application.  It  had  the  ellect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Dr.  at  tirst  very  angry,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  weak 
enoiigh  to  complain  of  i\lr.  Sharji's  remarks  as  unfair,  ^  on  the 
'  ground  that  the  author  of  them  had  attacked  a  pro|>osal  which 
*  had  never  been  [lublishcd hut  ultimately,  it  led  to  his  aban¬ 
doning  the  project  of  printing  a  Hebrew  Hihle  with  a  new  text, 
and  to  his  printing  an  edition  after  Vanderhought,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  agreeably  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  proposals.  To  this  work,  Ulr.  8 harp  immediately  became 
a  subscriber.  With  regard  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  ob¬ 
jections  against  printing  a  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  corrected  text, 
tIuTc  is  room  for  a  difTerence  of  opinion.  He  did  not  uUcinpt  to 
contend  for  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles, 
nr  to  deny  the  value  and  importance  of  the  various  readings,  but 
repnsiented  tlic  introducing  of  alteralioiis  in  tbe  text  as  ‘  a  mat<« 

ter  of  very  dangerous  tendency.’  He  com|daiiis  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor  bad  frequeutly  discovered  loo  earnest  a  desire  of  altering  the 
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text ;  and  there  might  be  good  reason  to  fear  that  he  \ras  not 
quite  tlic  fittest  person  to  whom  the  arbitration  between  different 
readingH  might  he  entrusted.  Ilasii  innovations  on  the  Masore- 
tic  text,  upon  tiic  presumption  ol*  its  im|>erfeciion,  or  on  the  in* 
suflw  ient  aiitiiority  of  the  ^^eptllagint  or  any  other  single  version, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  ;  hut,  ditlicult  as  it  may  be  ‘  to 
‘  set  proper  hounds  to  a  liberty  of  correclingor  altering  the  text,* 
Mr.  Sharp  went  too  far  in  terming  it  impossible.  Many  readings 
which  Dr.  Kennicotl  and  some  of  his  learned  friends  would  have 
made  no  scruple  of  rejecting  or  altering  in  the  text,  *  because 
*  they  supposed  them  clearly  proved  wrong,’  Mr.  Sharp  af¬ 
firms  to  have  been  afterwards  as  clearly  vindicated.  This  would 
prove  only  that  the  Dr.  had  not  laid  down  for  himself  any  proper 
rules  for  proceeding  in  the  critical  emendation  of  the  text,  and 
that  his  love  of  hypothesis  and  speculation  had  betrayed  him  into 
a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty  as  a  biblical  editor, 
which  was,  to  abide  by  the  legitimate  evidence  of  authoritiet, 
Mr.  Boothroyd  at  one  time  contemplated  publishing  a  tlebrew 
Bible  on  the  plan  of  (iriesbach’s  New  Testament,  but,  like 
Keiinicoit,  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  intention,  and  has  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  text  of  Vanderhooght.—This  was  not  the  oidy  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  entered  the  lists  with  the  literary 
veteran :  he  drew  up  a  confutation  of  the  Dr.’s  dissertation  on 
1  Sum.  vi.  1ft,  hut  appears  never  to  have  printed  it.  His  lite¬ 
rary  ardour  was  not  at  all  of  that  kind  which  hums  to  publish, 
and  often  publishes  to  burn  :  if  his  end  could  he  sufficiently  an¬ 
swered  by  the  means,  he  was  satisfied  to  submit  his  manuscript 
to  the  party  whom  it  concerned,  or  tocirculate  a  few’  printed  copies 
among  his  friends. 

The  story  of  Jonathan  Strong  has  been  often  told,  but  it  will 
haar  re|>etition,  esiieeially  as  now  given  in  Mr.  Sharp’s  own 
words.  Among  the  crowd  of  pauper  patients  who  every  morn¬ 
ing  thronged  the  door  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  (jranville’s  bro¬ 
ther,  a  negro  presented  himself,  whose  very  miserable  condition 
strongly  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Philanthropist.  It  proved 
that  he  had  been  a  slave  of  a  Mr.  David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  of 
Harbndo(*s,  who,  after  having  by  his  ill  usage  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  complicated  disease  and  utter  helplessness,  had  turned 
him  adrift  in  the  streets.  Mr.  W.  Sharp  gave  the  poor  sufferer 
admission  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  where  he  was  cured 
of  his  general  complaints,  but  the  recovery  of  bis  sight  long  re¬ 
mained  very  doubtful ;  and  while  this  calamity  rendered  him  in¬ 
capable  of  providing  for  himself,  both  Granville  Sharp  and  hit 
brotlier  gave  him  charitable  assistance  at  different  times,  not 
having  the  least  suspicion  that  any  individual  whatever  had  any 
claim  on  his  |Yerson.  He  was  at  length  placeil  in  the  service  of  a 
respeiialile  a^Hithccary  (Mr.  Brown)  in  Fcnchurch  street.  In 
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tliiii'Mtuation  lie  liail  remained  for  iwo  years,  when  lie  wa!<  one 
iliV  reroirnised  attending  his  mistress  behind  a  hackney  coach, 
hv  lii^  former  master,  who  perceiving  the  improvement  in  his 
ai)[>ejranc(\  determined  to  entrap  him  into  his  |K)ssession  again, 
lie  folio  well  the  coach  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
of  his  abode,  and  some  days  after,  having  two  of  the  Lord 
Major’s  orticers  in  readiness  to  take  him  into  custody,  he  suc- 
ci^eded  in  ilecojing  his  victim  to  a  public  house,  on  the  pretence 
that  a  |H*rKon  there  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  Jonathan  sent 
lur  Mr.  Brown,  but  he,  on  being  violently  threatened  by  the 
lawyer  on  a  charge  of  having  detainetl  hi»  pronerty,  wasiiilimi- 
(luted,  and  left  him  in  Lisle's  hands.  The  following  particulars 
are  ^iven  from  Mr.  Sharp's  manuscript  notes. 

*  **  After  thU,  G.  S.  received  a  letter  from  the  Poultry  Compter, 
signed  Jonathan  Strong,  a  name  whicli  be  did  not  at  firat  recollect  { 
he  »ent,  however,  a  messenger  to  the  Compter  to  inquire  about  him, 
hut  the  keepers  denied  that  they  had  any  such  person  committed  to 
their  charge.  G.  S.  then  went  himself  to  the  Compter,  inquired  tor 
the  master  of  tho  prison,  and  insisted  on  seeing  Jonathan  Strong.  He 
was  then  called,  and  was  immediately  recollected  by  G.  8.  who 
charged  the  master  of  the  prison,  at  hu  otvn  p^ril,  not  to  deliver  him 
up  to  any  person  whatever,  who  might  claim  him,  until  he  had  been 
carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Robert  Kite),  to  whom  G.  8. 
immediately  went,  and  gave  information  that  a  Jonatlian  Strong  had 
been  confined  in  prison  without  any  warrant ;  and  be  therefore  re* 
quested  of  his  Lordship  to  summon  those  persons  who  detained  him, 
and  to  give  G.  8.  notice  to  attend  at  the  same  time.  This  request 
was  complied  with. 

‘  “  \Micn  the  appointed  day  was  come,  G.  S.  attended  at  the 
Mansion  House,  anci  found  Jonathan  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  also  tw'o  persons  who  claimed  him ;  the  one  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic,  who  produced  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  original  master  to  John  Kerr, 
£s<|.  a  Jamaica  planter,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  purchase  money 
(thirty  pounds)  until  the  Negro  should  be  delivered  on  board  a  ship 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Muir  and  Atkinson,  bound  to  Jamaica,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  which  vessel,  Mr.  David  Lair,  was  the  other  person  then  at¬ 
tending  to  take  him  away. 

*  **  The  Lord  Mayor  having  heard  the  claim,  said,  that  the  lad 
had  not  stolen  any  thing,  and  was  not  guilty  of  any  offence,  and  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  go  away  whereupon  the  captain  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  told  the  Lord  Mayor,  «  nc  took  him  as  the  proptrty 
of  Mr.  Kerr.*  Mr.  Beech,  the  cily  coroner,  now  came  behind  Q.  S. 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  words  *  Charge  him at  which  G.  8. 
turned  upon  the  captain,  and  in  an  angry  manner  said,  *  Sir,  I  charge 
you  for  an  assault.’  On  this.  Captain  Lair  quitted  his  hold  of  Jonathan’s 
arm*  and  all  bowed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  came  away,  Jonathan  fol¬ 
lowing  G.  S.  and  no  one  daring  to  touch  him. 

*  **  A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  G.  S.  was  charged,  by  a 
'^rit,  with  having  robbed  the  original  master,  David  Lisle,  the  law¬ 
yer,  of  a  negro  slave,  and  also  of  another  slave,  5fc.  Ac.’”  pp.  33—5. 
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Xol  HiilisfH'il  with  liavins^  coumieiiccHl  a  suit  ut  law  a;^in9| 
Mr.  Sharp,  lisle  called  upon  him  and  demamlod  ‘  tCenlleinMu. 

‘  like  Riili^faetiou*  l>ec’ause  he  had  precured  ihe  liheriy  of  lij, 
slave.  ‘  I  luhl  him,*  sa)H  the  MS.  ‘  that,  as  he  ha<l  studied  the 

*  law  for  so  many  years,  he  should  want  no  satisfaction  tliat  tlie 
‘  law  csmld  i;ive  him.*  And  he  kept  his  word.  Finding  him¬ 
self,  at  the  very  outset,  met  with  York  and  Tulhol’s  opinion, 
and  assured  hy  the  most  eminent  solicitors  that  it  would  be  iru- 
possilde  to  defend  him  ai;ainst  the  aciion,  he  was  compelled,  he 
says,  to  make  a  hopeless  attempt  at  self-defence,  although  to¬ 
tally  unacquuinUHl  either  with  the  [>ractice  of  the  law  or  with  the 
foundations  of  it,  havinir  never  o[>rned  n  law  hook,  ‘  except  the 

*  Hihle,'  in  his  life,  until  that  time,  when  he  most  reluctantly 
undertook  to  search  the  indexes  of  a  law-lil»rary.  The  result 
of  his  unassisted  researches  was  drawn  up  in  tin?  form  of  a 
tract  “  On  the  injustice  and  dangerous  tendency  of  tolerating 

slavery,  or  oven  admitting  the  least  claim  to  private  property 
“  in  the  persons  of  men,  in  Fiiigland  ;**  manuscript  copies  of 
which  were  handed  about  among  the.  gentlemen  of  tlie  law  for 
nearly  two  years  :  for  Lisle,  finding  the  sort  of  man  he  had 
to  deal  with,  had  put  otT  the  suit  from  lime  to  time  on  various 
pretexts,  and  at  length  ollered  a  compromise,  which  Mr.  Sharp 
rejected.  'i‘hc  lawyers  employed  against  the  Negro,  were  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  proofs  adduced  to  shew  the  illegality  and 
danger  of  abetting  in  any  way  the  imprisonment  or  transportation 
of  a  subject ;  and  the  plaintilV  was  finally  compelled  to  pay 
treble  costs  for  not  bringing  forward  the  action.  The  tract  was 
printed  in  1709. 

The  case  of  Ilylas  occurred  in  the  year  170S;  that  of 
Thomas  Li^wis,  in  1770.  Mr.  Sharp's  mind  was  now  fully 
awakened  to  the  enormous  evil  of  Negro  slavery  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings  ;  and  letters  are  inserted  in  the  present  volume,  which  be 
addressed  about  this  period  to  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford,  the 
.\rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lionl  Camden,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Three  other  slaves 
up{iear  to  have  been  rescued  by  Mr,  Sharp,  according  to  a  list 
found  among  his  own  memoranda,  between  the  liberation  of 
l/cwis,  and  the  decisive  trial  in  the  case  of  Somerset.  This  im¬ 
portant  case,  which  was  to  put  to  rest  the  long  agitated  question 
of  the  claims  of  the  Negro  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  in  the 
capacity  of  a  British  subject,  on  his  touching  the  British  shores, 
is  said  to  have  been  selecteil  at  the  common  desire  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  anti  Mr.  Sharp.  In  the  case  of  Ijcwis,  his  l^ordshiji  had 
manifested  a  strong  disinclination  to  etitortain  the  discussion  of 
the  general  tpiestion :  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  “  Per- 
“  haps  it  is  much  better  it  should  never  be  finally  discussed  or 
“  settled — I  hope  it  will  never  be  finally  discussed.**  And 
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iindt'r  this  impression,  lie  had  declineil  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
(li'ft'iuhuit  uiulhis  accomplices,  advisini;the  prosmilrix  to  remain 
sati>tted  with  liuviii^  ^ot  the  black  into  her  jioflsessiont  But  tlic 
iiut'slion  could  no  longer  be  eluded,  and  his  Ijordship  saw  there 
would  bo  no  end  of  similar  trials,  until  the  law  should  be  clearly 
ttficortaiiKHl  and  made  known.  The  cause  came  on  in  January 
)77*J,  and,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  heins^  fully  argued,  was  res- 
|)itrd  from  term  to  term,  hein^  broup;ht  before  tlie  court  at  three 
iliiloroiit  hittiii^^s*  At  leii<;(li,  after  liandsomely  acknowledging; 
UiHi  zrvwi  li^ht  had  been  thrown  upon  the  (|uestion  by  the  able 
{tloadiii^s  of  counsel,  Lord  Muiistield  proceeded  to  give  judge- 
iiu'iit  in  favour  of  the  negro,  Somerset,  who  was  accordingly 
(lisc)iargcd.  11c  was  the  last  negro  whom  Mr.  Sharp  brought 
before  his  l^ritship  hy  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  ultliougli  be  was 
subsequently  instrumental  in  rescuing  four  others  from  on  board 
Ka^lUh  ships.  ‘  Thus  ended,*  says  a  MS.  note,  *  (1.  Sharp's 
*  long  contest  with  liord  Mansfield  on  the  2*2nd  of  June,  1772.' 

Mr.  Sharp  was  all  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  busily 
occtqiied  with  the  duties  of  his  situation  in  the  Ordnance  otlioe« 
The  active  turn  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  disinteresteil  and  in- 
(lepiMident  spirit,  liovvever,  manifested  itself  in  his  spontaneous 
ext'itions  on  various  occasions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 
When  the  unprincipled  attempt  was  made  by  the  minister  of  tlio 
day,  to  dispossess  the  Portland  family  of  some  lands  enjoyed  by 
a  i;rant  from  King  William,  Granville  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing 
out  some  references  to  tlie  statutes  redating  to  crown  lands,  which 
a{qieared  to  him  to  estahlish  the  duke's  title,  and  these  lie  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Ids  grace,  concealing  his  name  under  the  signature  of 
Amicus;  hut  when,  in  1771,  it  was  made  a  question,  whether 
or  nut  the  duke  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  beiielit  of  the 
Sullum  TeinpuH  act,  which  had  been  passed  iu  the  interim,  Mr. 
Sharp  drew  up  a  tract  on  the  general  doctrine  of  tlio  arteiiability 
of  the  king's  rights,  the  manuscript  of  which  be  enclosed  to  bis 
grace  with  a  letter  bearing  his  own  signature,  requesting  that 
bis  interference  might  not  be  made  known  to  any  third  person, 
as  it  might  give  otfence  to  his  otVicial  employers.  *  However 

*  such  an  act,'  he  adds,  ^  may  be  looked  upon  by  courtiers  and 

*  placeiueii  in  general,  yet  1  am  thoroughly  conscious  that  no 

*  man  ran  he  more  zealous  for  bis  I^lajcsty's  honour  and  true  in- 

*  ten  St  than  myself.'  About  the  same  period,  he  was  employed 
to  draw  up  the  address  of  the  Ward  of  Lime-street  to  Brass 
i'roshy,  Ks(|.  tlieii  Lord  Alayor,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  being 
scut  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  issuing  bis 
warrant  to  commit  their  messenger.  T'liis  atldrcss,  which  is 
highly  worthy  of  preservation,  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  And 
U)  the  following  year,  wc  find  him  addressing  several  letters  to 
L>ril  Hartinouih  uu  behalf  of  Caribliccs  at  St.  Vincent's,  uiid 
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lilcafliiii;  tlieir  cause  in  a  persoiiiil  coiifereuce  with  hin  loriUliijito 
which  they  led. 

irm  ict|uaintance  and  correspondence  with  the  excellent  An¬ 
thony  Benexet,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  z(*aloiis  friends  of  the 
Nei^ro  race,  commence<i  about  this  time.  The  common  object 
which  the  American  philanthropist  and  his  estiiiiahie  coadjutor 
had  in  view,  was  simply,  the  ahitlition  or  roeli(»ration  of  Nei^ro 
slavery  in  America  ;  but  Mr.  Sharp  soon  foiiml  himself  insensibly 
involved  in  le^al  discussions  relating;  to  the  constitulional  rights 
of  the  Americans  themselv(>s.  His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
negroes  in  England,  had  procured  for  him  the  cordial  esteem  of 
the  friends  of  their  cause  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  his 
tract  on  the  injustice  of  slavery,  reprinted  by  llenezet  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  had  been  extensively  circulated  ;  and  copies  of  the 
instructions  and  legal  distinctions  laid  down  in  his  reply  to  tliat 
benevolent  correspundenfs  first  letter,  had  also  been  read  with 
avidity.  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  other  provinces,  to  apply  to  the  British  Parliament  for  an 
amendment  of  their  laws  res|>ecting  the  im]H)rtation  of  slaves, 
Mr.  Sharp  was  written  to  fur  his  advice.  The  opinion  he  gave 
in  reply,  was,  *  That  the  British  Parliament  had  nothing  to  do  with 

*  the  internal  laws  of  their  States,  in  respect  of  wliich  it  wai 

*  proper  for  them  to  address  none  but  (he  King  and  his  Coun- 

*  cil.*  This  doctrine  was  not  new  to  the  Americans  ;  it  had 
already  been  partially  acted  ti|K>n  in  fact :  the  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  the  general  principle  was  substantiated,  were  not 
the  less  acceptable,  and  copies  of  his  letters  were  every  where 
rapidly  circulated.  It  appears  from  his  own  memoranda,  tliat  he 
considered  himself  as  responsible  for  the  ultimate  effect  which 
certainly  his  arguments  had’no  small  share  in  producing,  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  Americans  to  make  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Mother  Country,  on  the  ground  of  the  independence  of  their 
several  Assemblies  with  respect  to  the  British  Parliament.  *  The 

*  toleration  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  suggestions  of  a 
^  few  individuals,  that  the  Americans  should  apply  for  a  regular 

*  repeal  of  the  disgraceful  Plantation  laws  enacted  by  their  own 

*  Houses,  and  sanctioned  by  their  Assemblies,  through  the  King 

*  and  Council^  were,’  as  he  states,  ‘  the  means  of  preparing 

*  them  to  insist  on  the  illegality  of  any  interference  of  the  British 

*  Parliament  in  matters  oflegislation  for  the  Colonies,  in  oppo- 

*  sitiou  to  the  attonUhing  ryutem  which  unfortunately  prevailed 

*  at  that  lime  in  England.’ 

*  With  the  same  eagerness,*  remarks  his  Biographer,  *  wltli  which 
he  had  sought  in  English  statute-books  for  the  defence  of  individual 
freedom,  he  now  turned  to  investigate,  by  a  more  extensive  research, 
the  natural  and  political  rights  of  nations  in  general.  The  immediate 
motive  was  still  the  love  of  the  Evglith  character,  •*  The  duty  of  an 
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Englifthmant*’  says  his  MS.,  **  to  maintain  the  just  limita  of  low  ac* 
coring  to  the  English  ConstUutioH  of  Statc^  im|>ellcd  me  in  the  year 
1774,  to  publish  another  tract,  viz  :  *  A  Declaration  of  the  People’f 
nituial  Rights  to  a  share  in  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  fundamental 
Pnnciple  of  the  British  Constitution.*  **  Of  this  Declaration,  he 
isyi  in  another  Note,  that  he  gave  to  Dr.  Franklin  two  hundred  and 
tifty  cop'es,.  which  were  sent  to  America  the  same  day  ;  and  it  waa 
there  reprinted,  in  many  different  provinces,  within  the  same  year. 

*  Various  circumstances  thus  gradually  led  him  to  feel  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  causes  which  then  began  to  estrange  the  British 
Colonies  in  America  from  the  parent  country  ;  and  the  result  of  ne* 
gotistioDS  in  which  he  was  warmly  solicited  by  the  Americana  to  take 
t  share,  was,  a  full  possession  of  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  colonists, 
who,  he  conceived,  were  pleading  their  natural  and  legal  rights. 
In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  he  necessarily  considered  the  war 
which  was  now  set  on  foot  against  their  principles,  as  unjustihable  on 
the  part  of  England.* 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  proof  be  gave  of  the  since- 
rity  of  his  sentiments.  As  soon  as  all  hope  of  a  8|>eedy  ac¬ 
commodation  with  America  was  at  end,  he  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Ordnance  oHice,  just  as  the  road  to  preferment  had  seemed  to  open 
beture  him.  The  cortlial  affection  which  bound  together  Gran¬ 
ville  and  his  two  brothers,  was  now  amiably  displayed :  they 
insisteil  on  his  continuing  to  live  among  them  as  he  had  hitherto 
liono,  sharing  their  table  and  purse,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  were  '  both  ready  and  willing,  and,  God  be  thanked,  at 
*  present  able  to  take  care  that  the  loss  should  be  none  to  him.* 

It  is  an  agreeable  interruption  of  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
which  presents  to  us  the  estimable  trio,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  an  harmonious  one,  indulging  themselves,  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation,  in  their  favourite  amusement  of  music  on  board  their 
yacht.  Mr.  Sharp  had  a  good  bass  voice,  and  played  on  the 
common  English  flute,  the  clarionet,  the  oboe,  and  the  double 
flute.  He  also  oonstruoted  a  harp  with  two  rows  of  strings, 
called  a  traverse  harp,  ou  which  he  accompanied  his  own  voice, 
•nd  he  was  particularly  fond  of  ohanting  to  this  harp  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalms.  He  Monged  for  many  years  to  the 
Madrigal  Society.  But  sacred  music  was  his  favourite  style ; 
and  when  in  London,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the. cathe¬ 
dral  service  at  St  Paul’s,  and  of  joining  in  the  choral  part.  On 
the  Sunday  evenings,  a  family  concert  of  sacred  music,  assistsd 
by  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  several  eminent  professional  per¬ 
formers,  was  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of  his  brot^rs, 
dames  and  William.  Qranville,  on  those  occasions,  beat  the 
kettle  drums.  On  his  resigning  his  situation  in  the  Ordnance 
office,  bis  brother’s  barge  became  the  favourite  scene  of  hb  aootnl 
recreations ;  and  his  manuscript  notes  contain  frequent  references 
lo  the  vnusicnl  entertaiiinacnis  which  were  connected  with  their 
excursions  on  the  Thames.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  they 
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Iia«l  the  honour  of  HiTenntiiiK'  their  Majesties ;  and  amon!'  tlx* 
cliHtini^isheil  visiters  whom  they  received  at  ditFerent  times  on 
board  the  yacht,  were  the  Kin«;  and  Queen,  the  Duke  ami 
Dutchess  of  (Jloucester,  Prince  William  ami  Prince  Kdwarcl, 
(JarricK  and  his  wife,  and,  at  the  particular  re<pjcst  of  Lord 
Northf  the  Spanish,  Sar4rtnian,  Imperial,  Danish,  Porluj;ue?H\ 
and  (fcnoese  amhiissadors.  A  communication  from  Mr.  SiiicU 
to  the  Author,  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  ^ives  us  the  names  of 
the  performers  on  these  occasions  ;  and  those  of  our  reader*  who 
are  old  enou^^h  to  n*colleet  what  the  vocal  powers  of  Harrison 
and  Miss  Linley  were  in  their  best  days,  or  to  whom  the  names 
of  Abel,  Hacii,  Ihirtheh'tnon,  Cramer,  (liardini,  andiheircon- 
temjKirary  associates  arc  not  unfamiliar,  will  feel  no  surprise  th«t 
the  Union  yacht  should  have  attracted  so  distinijuishinfi^  notice. 
The  yacht  was  huilt  in  1775  ;  it  was  seventy  feet  lonjx,  ami  thir¬ 
teen  feet  six  inches  wide,  forty  five  tons  burthen.  ‘  It  was  con 
‘  stantly  inhahittsi,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  by  Mr.  and 

*  i\Ir8.  William  Sharp,  till  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Sharp,  when 

*  the  survivin*^  brothers  took  no  longer  any  delight  in  their  Imats,* 
it  was  eventually  broken  u)>. 

The  next  public  occasion  on  which  INlr.  Sharp  came  forward, 
was  connectetl  with  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  seamen. 
When  (kmeral  t)glethorpe  published  his  “  Sailor’s  Advocate,” 
Mr.  Sharp  wrote  nn  Introduction.  The  work  passed  lhroii|;h 
numerous  editions.  Ilis  advice  and  legal  researches  appearatso 
to  have  had  no  small  intluence  with  the  City  Committee  in  the  case 
of  Millachi|) ;  but  the  broad  tpiestion  of  nn  authorized  right  of 
pressing,  was  not  brought  to  an  issue.  In  the  course  of  his  ex 
ertiona  on  behalf  of  this  class  of  his  fellow-subjects,  he  called 
on  Dr.  •lohnson,  for  what  purpose  does  not  appear,  and  fell  into 
debate  with  that  great  sophist  about  the  legality  of  impressment. 
A  more  complete  contrast  could  scarcely  have  been  exhibited,  than 
was  formerl  by  the  |KTsonal  appearance,  the  manners,  and  the 
character  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  (iranville  Sharp.  Granville 
was  no  talker,  and  if  his  errand  on  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
philosopher’s  den  was,  to  argue  him  into  a  concurrence  with  hb 
views  and  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  must  have  heartily  repi'ntwl 
of  his  rash  and  ill  advised  adventure,  •lohnson  appears  to  have 
handled  him  with  little  ceremony,  and  Granville’s  notes  of  tlie 
interview  betray  a  severer  feeling  on  the  occasion  than  was  usual 
with  him. 

•  1  have  been  told,  that  it  is  the  common  lot  of  the  poor  and 

laborious  part  of  mankind  to  endure  hardships  and  inconveniences; 
that  the  pressing  and  forcing  them  into  service  is  no  injustice  nor  ille¬ 
gality.  l>eing  nothing  more  than  one  necessary  contingent  circiiin- 
Ktance  of  their  low  condition  of  life  in  which  they  were  bretl ;  and 
that  the  crurffy  rather  rests  with  persons  who*  like  me,  take  notice  of 
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their  grievances,  and  render  them  unhappy  by  persuading  them  that 
they  arc  so.  All  this  has  been  urged  to  me  with  such  plausible  so - 
philtry.  and  important  self-sufficiency  of  the  speaker,  os  if  ho  sup- 
|)Oied  that  the  mere  sound  of  words  was  capable  of  altering  the  nature 
of  tliinpi ;  as  if  there  were  uo  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  but 
the  ciicunutances  of  ^ktsous,  or  occasions,  might  render  it  expe- 
(lieiU  or  necessary  to  practise  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Thus  the 
tyrant's  plea  of  necessity  is  made  to  remove  all  bounds  of  law,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  common  right !  But  *  Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil  !*  Happy  would  it  be  for  this  nation,  and  the  eternal 
louls  of  such  as  mislead  it,  if  the  feelings  of  the  seamen  and  other 
laborious  poor  had  no  other  stimulation  than  the  recital  of  their  un¬ 
happy  case  by  such  poor  advocates  ns  myself!  Arc  they  not  surely 
of  tW*  same  blood  ;  have  they  not  the  same  natural  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  to  discern,  and  the  same  feelings  to  be  sensible  of  injuries, 
as  those  who  cause  their  sufferings  ^  p.  169. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  referring  to  the  sairie  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  writes : 

*  ‘‘  I  am  far  from  being  ready  at  giving  an  immediate  answ’cr  to 
subtle  arguments,  so  that  I  may  seem  to  be  easily  bathed ;  indeed, 
even  when  1  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  they  have  the  least 
weight.  If  this  doctrine  were  really  true,  that  men  choosing  a  sea¬ 
faring  life  do  thereby  forfeit  their  natural  rights  and  privileges  as 
Kneiishmen,  and  lose  the  protection  of  the  law,  some  immediate  re¬ 
medy  ought  to  be  applied,  to  remove  so  unjust  a  prrmunire  from  on 
honest  and  necessary  calling.  For,  whatever  takes  away  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  and  common  rights,  from  any  man  or  set  of  men,  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  pretnuuiret  which,  if  wc  except  judg¬ 
ment  of  death,  is  the  severest  prohibition  that  is  known  in  the  English 
laws;  and  therefore  it  is  unjust  and  iniquitous,  as  well  as  impolitic  in 
tlic  highest  degree,  that  the  honest  mariner’s  condition  and  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  loaded  with  such  a  baneful  contingency,  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  ettectual  discouragement  to  the  increase  of  ^ 
British  seamen  in  this  maritime  island  (though  the  defence  of  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  help),  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

‘  “  ‘  But  we  sec,’  says  an  advocate  for  power,  ‘  that  it  doet  not  dis¬ 
courage  ;  men  are  still  ored  up  to  a  sea  faring  life :  and  in  times  of 
peace  multitudes  are  allured  by  the  merchant’s  service  to  choose  that 
condition,  whereby  they  are  subjected  to  the  impress.’  True  it  is, 
that  the  necessities  of  poor  labouring  men  compel  them  to  earn  their 
bread  in  any  way  that  they  can  get  it ;  and  when  a  war  is  over,  the 
discouragement  of  pressing  is  in  a  great  uieusurc  forgot,  and  the 
number  of  seamen  of  course  is  again  increased.  But  this  makes  no 
difference  with  rcs|>ect  to  the  injustice  and  of  the  oppression 

Itself ;  for  if  tlie  poor  man  is  not  protected  in  an  honest  calling  (which 
uhis  estate  and  most  valuable  dependence),  as  well  as  the  rich  man 
in  hiii  estate,  the  law,  or  rather  the  administrators  of  it,  are  unjust 
and  partial ;  having  respect  of  persons,  wliich  the  law  itself  abhors, 
and  which  religion  strictly  forbids.  And  therefore,  if  we  can  form 
any  precise  definition  of  iniquity,  this  partiality,  of  whicli  I  com¬ 
plain,  comes  fairly  within  the  meaning  of  that  term.”  ’  pp.  170,  1. 
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In  atuLsequent  note  in  liu  diary,  Dr.  Johnflon\  name 
occara,  oouplod  wilii  a  sarcastic  ami  imligiiniit  reft'rence  to 
aerfile  tenets. 

•  **  1786.  May  26.  Met  Dr.  B— —  (query,  Blackstone  ?)  who 
talked  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  high^t  terms.  When  I  replied,  that  1 
thought  he  was  apt  to  build  arguments  on  false  foundations,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  natural  rights,  he  said,  *  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  that  the  gorrv- 
(riit/y  of  the  people  about  their  rights  did  infinite  harm,  and  is  in. 
jurious  to  good  government  and  morality.’  Thus  the  quondam  pro¬ 
fessed  advocate  for  popular  rights  and  liberty  has  swallowed  the  per. 
verted  notions  of  the  pensioner^  and  indiscriminately  adopted  ha 
groundless  sophistry  in  favour  of  passive  obedience,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  garrulosity.'*  *  p.  463. 

In  the  mean  time,  America  and  the  Slave  Trade  continued  to 
be  the  siibjecU  uppermost  in  Mr.  Sharp's  mind.  The  strong 
interest  he  took  in  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  led  him  to  make 
some  welUmeant  attempts  to  induce  the  British  Ministry  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  the  representative  system  of  our  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
employed  in  a  sort  of  private  negotiation,  which  liad  for  its  ob¬ 
ject,  to  bring  about  a  }>eace.  It  sliews  in  what  estimation  Im 
character  was  held  for  integrity  and  purity  of  motives,  that  hin 
busy  interference,  his  honest  appeals,  bold  remonsti’aiices,  and 
most  visionary  proposals,  were  received  by  the  men  in  office  with 
so  much  seeming  deference  and  good  will.  At  one  time,  I^ord 
Dartmouth  actually  humoured  the  good  man  so  far  as  to  set  bin 
alxiiit  searching  for  precedents  and  making  extracts  relative  to 
measures  of  parliamentary  reform  !  This  task  occupied  oe- 
'vernl  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  transmitter!  the  result  to  the 
noble  Secretary,  with  a*  letter  in  wliich  he  humbly  proposes  (hat 
some  ‘  wliolesome  regulations*  might  he  foundt'd  on  these  prece¬ 
dents,  *  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  enormous  inequality  of  l\irlia- 
‘  mentary  Representation  at  pr(?scnt  enjoyed  by  the  petty  venal 

*  burouglis,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  counties  and  great  ci- 

*  ties,  and,  indcerl,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  whole  state 

*  (by  facilitating  Parliamentary  corruption,  and  depriving  the 

*  King  of  the  faithful  disinterestoil  counsels  and  genuine  send* 

*  ments  of  the  nation) ;  a  measure  which  alone  can  ensure  the 

*  safety  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.*  (jranville  had  nothing  of 
the  politician  about  him  :  his  own  mind  was  so  habitually  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  first  principles  of  justice,  by  the  love  of  truth,  and 
the  aimplc  motive  ol  benevolence,  that  he  could  form  no  ides 
how  idle  all  this  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  a  statesman.  Lei 
our  readers  imagine  William  Allen  or  Lewis  Way  sending  a  let¬ 
ter  of  this  kind  to  my  lord  Castlereagh :  not  that  we  mean  to 
intimate  any  disrespect  to  the  late  Lord  Dartmouth  by  the  parti* 
lei,  but  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reader's  con* 
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jecture  with  what  fe«‘ling:s  Mr.  Shnr]>’s  projiosals  must  liaTe  bc(»ii 
recriviHl  by  the  fi(i>oci-humoure<l  minister  to  whom  they  were 
■ddressed.  The  times  ore  now  ehans^tMl,  Mini  he  would  not  have 
('oinc  oH’ c|uitc  so  well.  From  the  time  that  he  published  his 
tract  on  **  Equitable  Representation/*  he  continued  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  promotint'  a  parliamentary  reform.  In 
oppsition  to  the  Wbit^  party,  who  were  in  favour  of  triennial 
jiarliatnents,  he  strenuously  contended  for  annual  parliaments  us 
die  *  ancient,  lethal,  and  constitutional  ri^ht  of  the  |>eople  ;*  ami 
he  drew  up  no  fewer  than  six  tracts  successively  on  this  subject, 
which  run  throus^h  several  editions.  In  these,  he  displayed,  as 
usual,  a  fund  of  lethal  learning,  contending^,  that  the  terms  of  the 
original  writ  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  to 
elect  representatives  for  every  session  of  parliament,  not  only 
‘  every  year  once,*  but  also,  ‘  more  often  if  need  be.*  It  was 
no  visionary  plan  of  ndorm  i^rounded  on  abstract  principles,  for 
which  he  contended,  but  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  constitu¬ 
tional  law  of  election  from  which  modern  times  had  de|)artcd. 
The  chimera  of  universal  sulVra^e  never  could  have  obtained 
liU  countenance.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  opinion  he  advocated  ;  but  his  ncknow- 
Inl^ed  leurnim;  oug;lit  to  be  sulVicient  ut  least  to  rescue  that 
opinion  from  the  contempt  which  has  since  been  poured  upon  it. 
Ilap|)eurs,  however,  from  his  letter  to  J^ord  Dartmouth,  that  the 
duraiKtu  of  parliaments  was  far  from  bein^  the  only  jKiinl  on 
which  he  conceived  there  was  an  imperious  necessity  for  whole¬ 
some  reform.  In  his  {general  sentiments,  he  warmly  coincided 
with  the  Yorkshire  committee  and  the  other  county  associations 
which,  in  the  year  17H0,  were  formed  with  the  view  of  promoting 
parliamentary  reformation.  A  list  of  public  meetings  held  for 
this  purpose,  together  with  the  names  of  the  several  chairmen, 
N  given  by  Ylr.  Hoare  in  a  note  :  among  them  occur  the  distin- 
guiMietl  names  of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Richmond,  the 
Karl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Duncunnon,  Lord  Viscount  Courtney, 
L>rd  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  the  lion.  Charles  Fox,  the 
Hod.  Col.  Somerville,  the  lion.  Mr.  Tollemache,  the  Dean  of 
Asaph  (Dr.  Shipley),  General  Smith,  and  Sir  'rtiomas 
Acklaiid. 

It  is  a  startling  transition  from  zealous  exertions  in  the  cause 

parliamciUary  reform,  to  Mr.  Sharp*s  active  endeavours  to 
promote  in  America  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy.  Of  this 
measure,  lie  imagined  himself  to  lie  the  first  mover  an<l  promoter, 
l»y  means  of  con  vernations  with  personsofinlluence  in  America  who 
visiteil  him,  and  more  es|^ially  by  his  tract  on  the  election  of 
bishops,  in  which  he  shewed  it  to  be  the  just  right  of  the  clergy 
•'md  people  of  every  diocese.  Both  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Rush 
rxpress^  to  Imn  their  approbation  of  this  piece;  and  ‘  the  two 
Vou  XIV.  N.S.  T 
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*  lirHi  biteliops  iliat  were  sent  to  Eni^lanci  for  consecration^  <!«. 

«  ciarcii  that  tliey  should  not  have  l>een  m'lU,  had  not  the  Author's 
^  endeavours  proinoleil  the  business.’  Mr.  Sharp’s  name,  and 
the  new  lii^ht  in  which  he  exhibited  Episcopacy  us  connected 
with  a  {lopuUr  ^i^bt,  were  the  means  of  turning  tlie  tide  of 
prejudice  against  Episcopacy,  certainly,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
lUMuner.  A  few  years  before,  ^  the  very  name  of  a  bishop  waa,* 
he  reuiarks,  ‘  an  abomination  to  the  Americans  ;  and  even  tbe 

*  membeis  of  the  Englisli  Episcopal  churches  could  not  bw 

*  the  iilea  of  iiitrmlucing  Episcopacy  into  America.’  Tlie  case 
was  wholly  changed,  when  they  found  they  were  to  choose  tlwir 
own  b'lshops,  and  that  they  had  only  to  get  three  of  their  own 
elioosing  tliily  consecrattHl  at  either  Lambeth  or  Aberdeen,  and 
they  might  then,  having  a  suilicient  number  to  )>erform  the  rite 
of  consecration,  carry  on  tbe  line  of  ‘  pure  and  irreprcbensible 

*  Episcopacy’  ad  injinitum  among  themselves,  without  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  .Mother  Country  any  further.  Accordingly,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  repeated  assurances  which  Mr.  Sharp  was 
authorized  to  give,  of  the  readiness  of  the  lli^ads  of  the  English 
Church  to  ct>nsecrate  pro|>er  persons,  Dr.  White,  Bishop  elect 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Prevost  for  New  Y’ork,  were  sent 
over  in  17>^7,  and  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Sharp  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  receivt'd  consecration  at  his  liands. 
About  three  years  after,  arrived  Dr.  Madison,  Bishop  elect  of 
Virginia,  and  hud  the  same  favour  done  to  him. 

‘  Whether,’  remarks  Mr.  Hoarc,  ‘  this  general  desire  of  Episcopal 
ICstablishments  (in  America)  arose  from  any  attendant  idea  of  pener, 
or  whether  all  parties  acted  from  the  same  disinterested  motives  and 
religious  zeal  that  influenced  Mr.  Sharp,  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  for 
the  speculatist  of  future  days.'  p.  210. 

The  atrocious  atlair  of  the  Ship  Zong,  in  March  1783,  rectlM 
the  attention  of  our  Philanthropist  more  specifically  to  the 
wrongs  of  .Africa;  and  alTorded  a  fresh  occasion  for  the  display 
4»f  his  personal  activity  and  liencvolence.  In  the  year  1786,  be 
first  t(M>k  up  the  scheme  of  a  free  colony- of  |>eople  of  colour  at 
Sierra  l^one ;  a  measure  which  recommended  itself  to  him  m 
a  means  of  rtMiiedying  an  inconvenience  that  had  grown  out  of 
his  philanthropic  exertions.  The  numbers  of  Blacks  in  Londoi 
who  had  bt>eii  brought  to  England  and  turned  adrift  by  tbeir 
masters,  or  who  had  served  in  the  army  and  navy  during  tbe 
war,  ami  had  now  no  pay  or  parochial  relief,  all  Aoc'ked  to  Mr. 
Sharp  for  protection  anil  sup^mrt,  to  the  number  at  one  time,  H 
is  sahl,  of  four  hundred.  By  means  of  the  voluntary  subsenp* 
tion  which  he  set  on  foot,  tiiey  were  rescue<l  from  starvatioa; 
but  tlie  expense  of  |>ermanently  maintaining  them,  was  clearly 
beyond  his  means.  A  scheme— it  must  he  eonfesseil,  an  Utopi** 
sciieine— of  an  African  settlement,  had  for  some  time  been  in  b«i 
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thoui^ht« ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Smcathmun  niinln  a  pro|>fw«l  to 
the  neiproea  to  form  n  settlement  at  Sierra  lieone,  (iranville  waa 
;ill  enthusiasm  to  jjive  effect  aiul  cimsisteney  to  tlic  nrcgect. 
riie  (Jovernment,  who  had  lone:  rep:ar<ltM|  the  numher  of  ne^n) 
mendicants  as  a  nuisance,  readily  consented  to  lent!  their  assist - 
laoe  to  the  projw’t.  Mr.  Smeathman  dictl  before  he  con  Id 
retli/e  Ids  |>lan  ;  hut  (^)Terninent  interposed  to  make  {food  his 
otiers,  and  the  transports  sailcMl  under  eonvoy  of  the  Nautilus 
•iloop  of  war,  (Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  'fliompson,  on  the 
^{U  of  April  17^^7.  'fhe  history  of  what  Mr.  Sharp  terms  in 
one  of  his  letters,  ‘  my  poor,  little,  ill-thriven,  swarthy  dau|;hter, 

*  the  unfortunate  colony  of  Sierra  lieone,’  is  ^iven  much  at 
iar^e  hy  Mr.  Iloare,  and  eitends  to  more  than  a  hundred  pa^^es ; 
it  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the  subject  of  this 
hriof  bioc:rapl»ical  sketch.  On  this  ucconnt,  interestinp:  as  the 
narrative  is  in  itself,  it  would  seem  to  have  rcspiired  a  miicti 
i^rrater  compression  in  order  to  justify  its  insertion  in  a  biographi¬ 
cal  memoir. 

*  Granville,*  says  liia  IJiogrophcr,  ‘  vigilant  and  resolute,  main¬ 
tained  the  guard  of  his  enterprise  to  the  last  inomeut  of  possible 
ufity,  and  then  submitted  w'ith  liumility  to  his  defeat,  convinced  that 
he  had  aimed  at  an  achievement  beyond  the  grasp  of  mortality. 
His  hopes  yfcrc  frequently  eccentric,  his  expressions  of  them  nearly  as 
much  so  ;  his  conduct  was  that  of  temper,  of  prudence,  of  rational  hope^ 
and  of  diligent  precaution.  But  although  his  strong  mind  perceived  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  accessary  strength  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  now  formeil  and  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parlia-- 
roent,  he  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  man  not  to  have  regrett€*d 
the  demolition  of  that  ideal  fabric  of  happiness,  which  he  had  wished 
to  raise  for  an  afUictcd  portion  of  mankind.  Tlie  Writer  of  these 
Memoirs  has  witnessed  the  struggle  of  his  mind  on  this  occasion : 
yet  his  memoranda  contain  no  remarks  of  tliis  nature.*  p.  ^1. 

Mr.  Iloare  is  iinahlc  to  assign  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  means  hy  which  Mr.  .Sharp  was  for  a  long  time  enabled  to 
ailvance  the  cunsiderihie  sums  of  money  demanded  hy  his 
liencvolent  enterprises.  In  17H0,  he  received  a  small  increase 
of  wealth  hy  a  legacy  of  JLfyoO  from  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frowse. 
In  1783,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  he  undertook  the 
^•ntire  management  of  the  business  in  I^adenhall -street,  for 
more  than  six  years,  *  until  tins  whole  concern  was  finally 

*  arranged  and  closed,  and  the  widow  was  at  liberty  to  retire 

*  into  the  country,*  receiving,  during  the  terra  of  his  manage¬ 
ment,  a  liberal  stipend.  Hut  his  undertakings  were  on  a  scale 
far  too  large  for  these  sources  of  supply.  He  is  moreover  stated 

j  to  hive  receivtHl  from  bis  two  brothers,  on  his  leaving  the  Ord¬ 
nance  ofhee,  a  considerable  sum,  which  was  designed  to  form  an 
ineoine  that  might  preclude  the  feeling  of  a  conditional  de|»eii-* 
!  'I'  2 
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uii  tbeir  lH>iiiity.  A  lar^e  part  of  tliis  capital  he  is  tup* 
poaetl  lu  have  (le%otetl  to  the  exio^eiiciea  of  the  Sierra  iicone  eu* 
terpri»4^  At  length,  iti  1787,  the  death  of  his  worthy  frienii, 
Mrs.  tli^letlioriH*,  put  him  uiiexpecteilly  into  possession  of  inde* 
^teiideiice  uiiti  HtUueiice  hy  the  het|ue!>t  of  the  manor  of  Fairsted 
III  Kss4‘X.  This  heituest  was  accompanied  with  the  recomineo. 
dation,  that  Mr.  Sharp  should  in  his  life  time  settle  its  appropri¬ 
ation  to  chariiahle  iisi's  after  his  death ;  but  unex|>ecle<l  didicuUiet 
arising;  out  of  the  law  of  Mortmain,  deleuted  several  of  the 
plaus  he  adopted  with  the  \iew  of  fulfillint;  the  intention  of  tlie 
testatrix,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  the  reversion  was  iinully 
determined. 

In  May  1787,  the  ever  memorable  association  of  twelve  in¬ 
dividuals  was  tormed,  which  alterwards  assumed  the  designation 
of  The  Committee  for  etlecting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  i'radt*. 
tiranville  Sharp  was,  as  the  father  of  the  cause  in  Fn^laud, 
constituted  perpetual  chairman  *,  and  this  part  of  his  life  bi^otues 
henceibrth  identified  with  the  proceedings  of  that  illustrious  boily, 
of  which  Mr.  Clarkson  has  presented  us  so  ample  a  detail.  The 
formation  of  a  similar  society  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Condorcet,  and  the  Dukede  la  Hoelie- 
foucauld,  led  to  communications  between  Mr.  Sharp  and  some  of 
the  most  \lrtuous  members  of  the  Xationul  Assembly.  Mr. 
Homre  states,  that  *  he  held  a  continued  correspoinieuce  with  Bris- 
*  sot,  l.«a  Fayette,  and  Roland  on  the  most  important  concerns, 
expressin*;  his  opinions  w  ith  his  usual  sincerity  and  benevolence, 

*’  and  t.ikim;  a  deep  interest  in  their  success.*  We  jiass  over 
the  well  known  transactions  which  preceiled  the  triumph  of  the 
Abolition  cause.  'I'lie  follow iiis^  anecdote  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  is,  however,  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  M’hen 
the  title  of  the  .Society  was  under  discussion,  of  the  ten  |>ersuns 
present,  taraiiville  stood  up  siuj^ly  for  including  the  abolition  of 
n/urcry  in  its  desii;nation. 

*  “  As  slavery,**  he  asserted,  “  was  as  nuich  a  crime  against  the 
Divine  laws  as  the  Slave  Tradc^  it  became  the  Committee  to  exert 
Uieuiselves  iH^nally  against  the  continuance  of  both;  and  be  did  not 
bcsilute  li»  pronounce  all  present  fuUty  before  Gody  for  shutting  those 
who  were  then  slaves  all  the  world  over,  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
proaching  labours.**  He  delivered  tliis  his  protest  against  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  energetic  manner  usual  to  him  when  roused  on  the 
subject, — with  a  loud  voice,  u  powerful  emphasis,  and  botli  hands 
litH'd  up  towards  Heaven,  rinding,  however,  that  he  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  alteration  in  the  views  of  the  Committee,  he  shewed  no 
further  disposition  to  differ  from  it.  Unable  to  effect  the  whole  of 
his  wishes,  { which  he  relinquished  with  regret,  and  but  for  a  xvhili^) 
he  fell  satisfied  that  he  had  delivered  his  testimony  against  the  pro- 
c'cedings  which  circuinscribed  them,  and  from  that  hour  proved  himself 
tliurouglily  desirous  to  aid,  to  his  utmost  abilitv,  the  which  Inf 
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♦oiind  could  be  uiulertnken  with  gretter  and  more  general  consent. 
So  strongly  again,  in  this  instance*  was  marked  his  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter;  extensive  in  his  ideas,  enthusiastic  in  his  conceptions,  vehement 
in  his  etforts ;  temperate,  prudent,  earnest  in  his  |>ertbrinances.* 

A  ‘  ineinorandmn*  with  no  date,  hut  \^liicli  shoiihl  seem  to 
have  hei'ii  tirawn  up  about  the  year  171)7,  atlverts  to  this  dilfer- 
ence  of  sentiment,  \{'  such  it  can  be  called,  ht'lwiH'n  himsell  and 
the  Society.  He  there  s|>eaks  of  his  having  *  carefully  inain- 
‘  trtined  the  principles  and  orders  of  that  Society,’  in  every  trana- 
setion  in  \^hicli  he  luul  been  concerned  as  a  member  of  it,  ever 
MIMS'  it**  formation,  and  declares  himself  to  ‘  have  always  strictly 
‘  limited’  his  ‘  olVicinl  endeavours  to  the  single  declared  object  of 
‘  the  institution  ;’  but  he  goes  on  to  declare  his  fixed  detestation 
ol'  flarory  itself  ‘  in  whatever  form  it  is  favoured  ;’  asserts, 

‘  that  no  authority  on  earth  can  ever  render  su(;li  enormous  ini- 
‘  ipiities  legal,*  and  ‘  that  the  Divine  retrihnlion  will  inevitably 

*  pursue  every  government  or  legislature  that  shall  even  tolcnite 
‘  such  ahominHhle  Injustice.*  ‘  1  should,*  he  adds,  ‘  forfeit  all 
‘  title  to  true  loyalty  as  an  Englishman,  did  1  not  eonlimie  the 
‘  ''ame  fixed  detestation  of  slavery  which  I  have  publicly  avowed 

*  for  iihout  thirty  years  past.’  On  being  chosen  Cliainnan  of 
tlie  Coniinitlee,  he  told  the  members  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  undertake  any  additional  trouble  :  they  replied,  that 
iliry  would  only  desire  the  use  of  his  naiiMi  and  signature,  and 
Mould  undertuke  to  write  all  the  letters,  if  he  would  sign  them  ; 

A  duty  which  lie  regularly  discharged,  hut  he  never  could  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  take  the  chair  at  the  meetings,  though,  when  in 
town,  he  regularly  attended  them,  always  seating  himsell  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

His  strong  aversion  to  occupy  that  place  of  distinction,  gave 
May  to  the  strong  solicitation  of  his  fricinis  at  the  first  general 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Hritisli  and  Eoreign  Bible  So- 
eiety.  ‘  IVrhnps,’  says  IVIr.  Owen,  ‘  it  would  not  have  been 
‘  possible  to  find  throngliout  the  British  dominions,  a  man  in 
‘  nhom  the  qualities  re(|nisite  for  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Bri- 
‘  tisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Swiety  were  so  completely  united  as 
‘  they  were  in  (his  venerable  philanthropist.*  He  presided 
8;r«in  at  the  second  general  meeting  on  the  2iul  of  May  1804, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  society  was  finally  determined,  and 
D»rd  'reigninouth  elected  president.  A  letter  from  the  President 
in  the  first  Report,  acknowledges  a  present  from  Mr.  Sharp  to 
the  society,  consisting  of  a  valuable  cullectioii  of  Bibles,  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  Psalters  in  diflerent  languages. 

Hn  the  lurmatioii  of  the  African  Institution,  in  April  1807, 
Hranville  Sharp,  then  at  the  age  of  sevcnty-lhn'e,  was  chosi'n 
one  of  the  Directors  ;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  assisted  regularly 
•I  every  meeting,  even  to  the  last  but  one  previous  to  his  decease. 
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In  llic  yrar  1813,  tUc  last  year  ot*  his  life,  he  acce}ae(l  the  tall 
to  the  chair  at  the  lirst  lueelin^  of  the  “  Protestant  Union  and 
he  continued  to  attend  all  the  lueetin*^,  dis|)layin|i(,  says  his 
Hios;rupher,  ‘  an  unabated  vip>ur  of  mind  he  ins|»eeted  and 
revised  all  the  Ueports  and  other  publications  of  the  Society, 
besides  corresjmndiu^  with  several  eminent  persons  on  the  subject 
of  the  pendiiii;  Hill.  His  exertions  on  tliis  occasion,  indeed, 
are  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  period  of  his  labours.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  not  (piite  the  cause  in  which  the  last  etVorts  of  the 
venerabb*  advocate  of  liberty  could  with  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  and  appropriateness  have  been  s|>ent ;  auil  yet  it  is  evi- 
ilent,  that,  true  to  his  «;real  principles,  it  was  the  essential  iu- 
lolerance  of  the  Papal  system  that  excited  him  to  take  part  in 
the  defence,  as  he  consideretl  it  to  be,  of  the  l^rotestant  religion. 

After  the  lust  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Union  in  1813,  his 
edbi  ts  were  few  ainl  feeble  ;  his  recollection  begun  visibly  to  fail, 
and  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  exhibited  themselves 
in  a  rapid  decay  of  both  his  bodily  strength  and  his  intellectual 
energies.  He  seemed  at  fust  less  aware  than  his  friends  of  the 
<  hange  that  was  taking  place,  and  he  persisted  in  a  strict  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  public  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Africiii 
Institution,  where  he  was  always  received  with  a  respect  border¬ 
ing  on  veneration.  Since  the  death  4)f  his  brother  William,  he 
had  rt'sided  principally  with  his  widow  at  Fulham.  On  the  day 
preceding  his  deatli,  he  hreakfusted  as  usual  with  the  family,  al¬ 
though  his  weakness  was  much  increased.  On  the  (>th  of  July, 
is  1 3,  ho  fell  into  a  tramiuil  slumber  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  he  breathed 
his  Inst.  If  is  remains  were  deposite*!  in  the  family  vault  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  a  deputation  of  two  vice- 
presidents  and  three  directors,  from  the  African  Institution,  be- 
siilcs  other  fricnils  and  the  surviving  relatives.  The  monument 
crt'ctt'il  to  his  memory  in  Poet’s  corner,  is  by  Chantrey  :  it  ex¬ 
hibits  in  tile  centre,  a  medallion  of  ^Ir.  Sharp  ;  on  one  side,  in 
low  relief,  a  lion  and  a  lamb  lying  down  together  ;  on  the  other, 
an  African  in  the  act  of  supplication. 

it  only  remains  to  notice  a  few  characteristic  traits  which  give 
the  tinish  of  amiableness  to  the  moral  portrait.  There  have  been 
men  who  were  philanthropists  ahroail,  and  tyrants  or  churls  it 
home  ;  Mr.  Sharp’s  benevolence  was  connected  with  real  kind¬ 
ness  ot  heart.  sure  proof  of  this  was  given  in  his  fondness 
for  the  company  of  young  persons  ;  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
adil,  in  his  humanity  to  the  brute  creation. 

In  his  house,*  says  Mr.  lloare,  ‘  no  part  of  his  character  was 
inure  remarkable  tlian  the  even  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
t.icDity  with  which  he  at  times  consented  to  dismiss  every  thought 
connected  with  business  or  study,  in  order  to  join  in  the  amusements 
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of  all  tces»  even  of  chililren.  How  eagerly  did  the  little  femalet  of 
his  brother’s  fauiilies  watch  the  o|Knung  of  his  study  door,  as  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  their  roirth  and  play  !* . •••*  In  fact,  nothing  in  creation 

escaped  his  notice,  his  admiration,  or  his  benevolence,  out  he  more 
particularly  unplied  the  lesson  which  was  the  result  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  otner  animals,  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  human  bosom. 
Hw'  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  men  toward  the  creatures  destined  to 
their  use,  an  unsuspected  test  of  mora/ cA/iracfcr,  by  which  he  might 
safely  asoertafn  the  worth  of  every  man’s  heart,  and  the  grounds  of 
his  action  towards  his  own  species.’ 

The  strength  of  his  fraternal  affection  has  already  been  ad¬ 
verted  to,  as  well  as  his  disinterested  liberality,  lie  is  stated 
never  to  have  refused  or  neglected  an  application  for  his  charita¬ 
ble  aid  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  age  had  im¬ 
paired  the  power  of  discriminating  the  proper  objects  of  bounty, 
without  blunting  his  sensibilities  towards  the  real  or  fictitious 
woes  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  actually  *  became  a  prey  to  the 

*  eiitn  aties,  iinimrtunities,  and  sometimes  almost  menaces,'  of 
hundreds,  wlio  besieged  the  door  of  bis  ebainbers  in  the  Temple, 
or  followed  liiin,  even  during  his  last  illness,  to  Fulham,^  plcad- 

*  ing  resistless  poverty  as  a  species  of  r\ght  to  every  thing  tliat 
‘  he  possessed.' 

His  piety  in  all  respects  answered  to  the  Apostolic  definition  of 
pure  and  iindefiled  religion  :  it  was  Uie  mainspring  of  all  liis 
actions,  lie  was  constant  in  bis  attendance  upon  Divine  worship 
on  the  Sunday,  conscientiously  abstaining  from  travelling  and 
all  secular  business.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  fasting  frequently, 
though  few  persons  were  aware  of  tlm  strictness  with  which  he 
observed  it ;  for  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  character  than 
any  thing  ostentatious  or  obtrusive.  1  lis  religious  sentiments  on 
some  minor  points,  were  slightly  tinged  witli  the  amiable  eiithu- 
siasin  of  his  character.  In  interpreting  all  passing  events  with 
a  reference  to  Scripture  propliecy,  he  sometimes  wrote  and 
piihlislied  under  impressions  for  whicli  it  is  not  easy  satisfactorily 
to  account.  The  near  approach  of  the  Ulilleunium  was  a  favourite 
idea  with  him  ;  and  he  cherished  to  the  last  the  hope  that  his 
protracted  life  would  allow  liim  to  witness,  with  the  feelings  of 
Simeon,  the  dawn  of  that  bright  era.  He  once  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  his  opinion  of  its  probable  commencement  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  Mr.  Hoare,  in  mentioning  this  anecdote,  adds, 
that  on  Mr.  Sharp's  being  asked  ‘  if  he  did  not  speak  of  these 
‘  tilings  doubtingly,'  lie  replied,  ^  Not  at  all,  but  as  a  positive 
^  truth  and  that  a  Baptist  minister  present  then  exclaiiue<l, 
‘  What  would  we  give,  Mr.  Sharp, for  such  a  faith  as  yours!* 
The  retailing  of  expressions  used  in  private  conversation,  is  not 
always  judicious  in  itself,  or  just  to  tlic  parties  concerned.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  strength  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  faith  in 
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to  tin*  events  wliicli  lie  believed  to  be  the  matters  of 
|iru|»lieey,  proeei*ded  from  his  habitual  and  implicit  doferenn*  to 
the  dictates  of  Revelation,  jollied  to  his  steady  contemplation  of 
the  revealeil  jiurposes  of  (lod.  And  it  deserves  remark,  that  in 
uhat  iiiii^ht  be  termed  the  optical  delusion  which  led  to  his 
itnai^lniiii'  the  latter  day^  to  be  so  near  at  hand,  he  fell  into  no 
worse  mistake  than  the  primitive  CMiristians,  whoexpected  to  be 
the  livlni;  spectators  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  principle, 
then,  in  which  Mr.  Sharp's  tirmuess  of  persuasion  originated, 
was  as  honourable  to  his  Christian  character,  as  its  influence  on 
Ills  own  iiiintljwas  ecuisolutory.  He  was  orthodox  in  the  best  and 
purest  seiiM',  ineliniiu;,  however,  it  appears  from  some  of  bis 
writiii^^s,  to  the  Arminian  philosophy.  His  heiief  in  Divine 
and  Satanic  inspiration,  to  adopt  his  own  terms,  as  principles 
of  human  action,  was  carried,  some  persons  will  he  of  opinion, 
to  a  i^^n*at  extent :  hehelicved  that  all  men  ‘  are  by  Nature  con- 

*  linually  liable  to  receive  the  inspiration  of  the  Devil  and  his 
‘  an«;els  us  a  principla  of  acftoii,  if  tliey  neglect  the  necessary 

*  resistance  commandiMl  in  the  Scriptures  and  ‘  that  (jod  has 
‘  li)dt;»*d  the  power  of  permittin*;  or  rosislinir  them,  entirely  in 

*  the  human  breast  *  In  his  Tract  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
“  Prineiph's  of  Action  in  ^lan,”  from  which  we  have  taken  these 
exprrs^iofis,  he  enters  at  larj^e  into  the  (piestion  of  the  Demo- 
nines  in  the  (iospel,  conformably  to  this  view  of  hninan  nature; 
and  he  ‘^oes  on  to  ar«:ne,  that  ‘  ^lan  took  upon  himself  the 
‘  knowledi^e  of  ^ood  and  evil,  contrary  to  the  express  cora- 
‘  mauds  of  (hid;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  murmur 

*  at  the  perinis>ion  which  (iod  has  granted  to  “  the  Devil  and  his 
‘  “  angels,”  to  take  possession  of  all  unguarded  souls  which 
‘  uniiappily  yield  to  their  suggestions  and  temptations,  without 
‘  resistance  or  repentance.’  ‘  And  more  especially,’  he  adds, 

‘  we  have  no  right  to  murmur  at  this  permission,  if  we  consider 
‘  that  (iod  has  given  us  fair  warning  of  our  continual  danger  and 
‘  w  arhire  with  the  i’rincipalitit^  and  l*owcrs  of  darkness,  as  tlic 
‘  Hoi)  Scriptures  plainly  iniorm  us,  that  we  are  coiiliniially 

*  liable  to  Satanical  intluenee ;  and  that  the  Devil  will  get  an 
‘  ailvantage  over  us,  if  we  do  not  resist  him  as  wc ought  1  In 
‘  this  necessary  resistance,  and  the  ohjocls  of  it,  consist  the 
‘  principal  exercise  of  that  assumed  knowictige  of  Good  and 
‘  Hvil  lor  which  wo  are  accoiintahle  ;  cis.  wc  know  Evil  from 
‘  Hoot!,  and  couse(|uently  know  when  we  ought  to  resist;  hiit 
‘  if  we  do  not  resist,  then  wc  have  chosen  the  Evil,  and  (in 
‘  whatsoever  mode  the  Evil  is  manih'st)  have  given  advantage 

*  to  the  Devil,  and  submit  ourselves  to  his  bondage.  The  choice, 
‘  thert'lore,  which  is  set  before  us  amounts  to  this — Whether 

*  we  will  choose  the  “  kingdom  of  (lod  and  his  Righteousness,” 

*  nml  chccrhdly  assent  (as  the  dignity  of  human  nature  re- 
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‘  t<»  that  “  perfect  law  of  lilierty’*  whicli  Christ  lias  ten- 

*  iteml  to  IIS  for  the  res'iilation  of  oiir  contliict  towards  all  man- 
‘  kind,  as  well  as  for  self-preservation  ?  or — Whether  we  rather 

*  l>refer  tlie  empire  of  Sataif;  the  spiritual  enemy,  for  the  sake 

*  of  those  teinpornl  i^ratiBcations  and  vile  indulgences  hy  which 

*  lie  holds  men  in  hondai^e,  through  their  carnal  aOections,  till 
‘  they  lieeome  ^lersonal  enemies  even  to  themselves.’*  We  shall 
oiler  no  c(|mndMit  on  this  passas^e,  which  we  have  extracte<t  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  illustrating  the  theological  views  of  the 
Writer,  further  than  this,  that  there  can  be  no  epmstion  whether 
Ills  S(Mitimcnts  were,  or  were  not,  more  nearly  related  to  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  faith  and  to  practical  |ucty,  than  the  Sadduceaii  notions  on 
tliissiihject  which  have  so  extensively  ij^ained  ground  in  what  is 
termed  the  reliLtious  world.  In  Granville  Sharp,  they  produced 
iioother  fruits  than  t^enuinc  fortitude  ami  <leep  humility,  a  con¬ 
stant  sense  of  a  peculiar  direction  of  Providence  ^uidin^  and 
iii]|)eHint;  his  labour^,  and  the  devotion  and  watchfulness  of  the 
Christian. 

*  Once,  in  a  committee  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  after  a 
long  lli^cussion  of  the  diHiculties  which  had  impeded  the  progress  of 
their  underuking,  he  suddenly  rose,  and  said  with  great  warmth. 

All  these  impediments  arise  from  our  great  enemy,  the  devil,  against 
whom  there  is  no  power  of  resistance,  except  by  fervent  prayers  to 
God.”  *  p.  4o8. 

That  this  was  his  own  constant  practice,  lie  strikingly  evinced 
on  another  occasion.  When  Sir  William  Jones,  his  intimate 
friend  in  youth,  was  departing  for  India,  Granville,  in  their 
larewidl  interview,  thus  addressed  him  :  “We  have  talked  to- 
**  gelher  on  many  suhjccls  :  we  have  not  yet  spoken  on  the  most 
“  material  one,  oiir  reliance  on  the  will  of  our  Creator  in  all 
“  things.  You  arc  leaving  us  for  India.  I  havedrawn  un  a  col- 
“  lection  of  ))rayers  :  suffer  me  to  present  it  to  you,  and  to  eii- 
“  treat  that,  when  you  are  far  removetl  from  me,  you  will  adopt 
“  the  use  of  it.”  Sir  William’s  reply  is  stated  to  have  been, 
that  the  n^qm^st  was  a  high  gratiffcation  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
!;)'ad  (o  he  able  to  say  that  he  was  himself  constant  in  prayer. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  high  hut  not  overcharged  encomium  which 
has  been  passed  upon  this  excellent  man  hy  an  individual  who 
linew  him  well,  and  who  was  a  fellow- labourer  in  the  cause  of 
Africa,  Mr.  Z.  Alacauley,  that  he  was  one, 

*  who  for  near  eighty  years,  stemmed  the  tide  of  oppression  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  who,  animated  by  a  simple  view  of  his  duty,  and  that 
Christian  philanthropy  which  emanates  from  the  love  of  God  and 
Christ,  stood  before  Icings  and  judges  in  the  cause  of  the  friendless 
and  the  faint ;  who  laboured  for  God  and  man  w'ith  unexampled  as- 
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(iiiluity  and  |)€rscvcraDcc,  and  who  yet  made  no  account  of  \m  1^ 
hours ;  who  waged  no  war  but  with  the  devil  and  the  works  of  the  devil 
and  tl)e  tiesh ;  and  whose  highest  enjoyment  arose  from  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  in  his  own  soul,  and  from  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  its  full  establisnment  in  every  heart.  I  verily  believe 
that  a  purer  and  more  upright  mind,  one  more  single  in  its  aim  and 
intention,  and  more  unec^uivocally  scrupulous  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
his  means,  more  simply  directed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man,  has  never  left  this  world.* 

Little  need*!  be  said  beyond  what  has  already  been  intimatetl, 
with  regard  to  the  inaiiner  in  which  Mr.  Iloare  has  executed  his 
lioiiourahle  task.  He  speaks  of  a  *  tedious  research  into  confused 
‘  and  crowded  documents,*  ns  having  rendered  his  performaacc 
somewhat  embarrassing  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  wc  must  as¬ 
cribe  the  deficiency  both  of  arrangement  and  of  compression, 
(though  there  is  rather  a  parade  of  method  and  orderly  distribution 
of  the  materials,)  wliich  constitutes  the  chief  defect  of  the  work. 
Occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  (as  at  p.  ill.)  the  Author 
has  indulged  in  the  attempt  at  line  writing  :  he  has  for  the  most 
part  laudably  confined  himself  to  tlie  simple  style  which  is 
adapted  to  biography.  Upon  the  wliole,  he  has  presented  to 
us  a  very  interesting  and  even  valuable  volume  ;  hut  in  the  event 
of  a  new  edition  in  an  octavo  si/e,  we  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  an  abridgement  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  work,  as  well 
as  a  more  concise  view  of  Mr.  Sharp's  sentiments  and  character, 
which  are  at  present  too  much  left  to  be  gathered  from  notices 
scattered  Uiroughout  the  Memoirs.  If  the  collected  letters  are  to 
make  their  appearance  in  a  complete  form,  those  which  arc  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  volume,  will  of  course,  he  omitted  in  a  new 
edition.  It  were  a  pity,  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  should  not 
be  cxliibitcd  w  itliiii  the  compass  of  a  volume  better  adajUed,  both 
as  to  bulk  and  price,  to  general  readers.  A  portrait  of  Mr, 
Sharp  is  prefixed,  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Dance,  made 
when  he  was  fifty -eiglit :  it  presents  a  pliysiognomy  exceedingly 
striking,  hut  deficient  in  that  cheerful  henigiiity  which  was  so 
prominent  a  trait  in  Mr.  Sharp’s  countenance  as  well  as  character. 
We  much  prefer,  on  this  account,  the  small  medallion  in  Mr. 
Howyer’s  publicatiou  of  “  Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slate 
“  Trade.” 
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Art.  H.  1*  »foumnls  of  two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  New 
South  IVales^  undertaken  by  Order  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Years  1817 — 18.  By  John  Oxley,  Surveyor-general  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  und  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  With  Maps  and 
Vic'vs.  4to.  Price  21.  lOa.  London,  1820. 

‘1  Ean  Dieman's  Land.  Geographical  and  descriptive  Dclinentiona 
of  the  Island  of  V^an  Dictnan's  l^nd.  By  Lieut.  Ch.  Jeffreys, 
K.  N.  8vo.  Price  5s.  London,  1820. 

3,  The  History  ef  New  South  Wales,  By  Mr.  0‘Hara.  8vo.  Price 
]|s.  London. 

t.  A  Statistical^  historical^  and  political  Description  of  the  Colony  of 
Sew  South  Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settlements  in  V an  Diemen* s 
Land.  With  a  particular  Enumeration  of  the  Advantages  which 
thcM!  Colonies  offer  for  Emigration,  and  their  Superiority  in  many 
Kosnects  over  those  possessed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.  a  Native  of  tlie  Colony.  8vo.  Price 
12s.  London,  1819. 

IV'  E  have,  especially  in  our  own  language,  a  considerable 
(prantity  of  valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  various 
iii(|iiiries  connected  with  the  systematic  adjustment  of  Colonial 
|>oiicy,hut  it  is  to  he  found,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  scattereti 
ur  an  imperfect  state :  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  work  on 
that  very  inqmrtant  and  pressing  subject,  has  now  become,  on 
luaiif  accounts,  highly  desirable.  Adam  Smith  discussed  the 
general  question  vigorously,  but  on  narrow  grounds.  •!.  B.  Say, 
in  If's  excellent  “  Trait 6  (V Economic  Politique bus  ad¬ 
verted  to  it  luminously,  but  incompletely  and  with  unavoidable 
brevity.  Mr.  Brougham's  Inquiry  into  tlie  Colonial  Policy 
of  the  European  Powers,"  is  a  useful  and  an  able  book,  but 
tlie  WritiT  was  then  at  an  age  too  early  to  have  treasured  up 
the  results  of  mature  rellection  and  protracted  inquiry;  it  is  not 
always  clearly  written,  and  its  reasonings  are  too  frequently 
indistinct  and  unfinished.  Some  valuable  gleanings  are  to  be 
obtained  from  Talleyrand ;  and  the  somewhat  too  voluminous 
“  Collection  de  Aiemoires  sur  les  ColonieiT^  of  M.  Malouet, 
will  ail’ord  iniiny  available  facts,  and  just,  though  merely  in¬ 
cidental  remarks.  M.  dc  Pradt’s  very  lively  and  by  no  means 
uninstructive  octavo  On  the  Colonies  and  the  present  American 
Revolutions,"  is  altogether  too  superficial  and  hasty  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  which  we  arc  now  regretting. 

There  is  a  strong  and  very  natural,  though  perfectly  irrational 
tendency  in  the  administrators  of  all  long  established  govern- 
»nems,  to  be  guided  rather  by  precedent  than  by  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  to  follow  the  easy  track  marked  out  by  custom  and 
routine,  in  preierence  to  the  more  difficult,  though  salcr  road  of 
reason  and  general  ex|M.*ricncc.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  remark,  that  there  is  too  ordinarily  among  public  cha- 
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ractrrs,  a  I'aiiiirc  in  Uiose  |K*rsonal  qualities  and  political  virtun 
Hliich  are  necessary  to  enable  tliem  to  make  a  resolute  anil 
successful  stand  at^ainst  tlie  interests  and  prejudices  by  which 
they  are  beset ;  ami  we  much  fear  that  to  these  prevailing  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  errors,  the  well-bein^  of  the  State  will,  as  in 
former  instances,  and  most  i^rossly  in  the  case  of  our  Colonial 
connexions,  t>e  a^ain  and  ai^ain  sacrificed.  Perhaps  there  U 
not  a  transaction  on  record  in  which  the  conduct  of  a  |iarent 
country  towards  its  colonies,  has  bt'cn  entirely  free  from  im¬ 
putation  ;  but  we  shall  incur  no  ha/.ai  d  in  anirmint^  that,  in  lliia 
respect,  (ireal  Britain  is  entitled  to  a  melancholy  pre-eininenoe 
in  absurdity,  obstinacy,  and  disaster.  Her  behaviour  towards 
her  American  colonists,  was,  we  verily  believe,  perfectly  un¬ 
rivalled  in  its  gratuitous  and  incredible  impolicy  ;  and  its  result 
has  materially  contributeil  to  the  exhausted  and  doubtful  con¬ 
dition  ill  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Yet  wc  seem,  by  a 
(*oiiduct  which,  though  not  precisely  jiarallel,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  ]>rineiples,  to  be  preparing;  for  a  repetition  of  similar 
H4)eiies.  NMiethcr  we  coloni/e  our  distant  possessions,  or  hold 
them  on  the  yet  weaker  tenure  of  military  occiipuney,  our 
net^lis^encc  and  apathy  take  no  account  of  the  future  :  aprh 
nottM  le  f/e/uife,  seems  to  be  the  national  motto,  niid  it  is  to  lie 
apprehended  that  we  are  indeed  boqueatbint^  to  oiir  posterity, 
even  if  wc  ourselves  escape  the  storm,  an  inundation  of  evils. 
The  defects  of  our  Indian  system  are  radical,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Eastern  empire,  rotten :  the  army  which 
sec'ures  it  to  ns,  is  mainly  native  ;  and  a  race  of  half-casts,  the 
otfsprins^  of  the  Ens^lish  sojourners  and  Hindoo  women,  is 
formidably  iiiereusinq,  who  will,  probably,  like  the  creoles  and 
mctitizuK  of  South  America,  be  the  future  masters  of  the  land. 
'I'lie  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  though  at  present  neces¬ 
sarily  ilependent  on  the  mother-country,  already  claim  a  more 
special  notice  and  a  far  wiser  legislation  than  have  yet  been 
iletuned  necessary  by  listless  and  procrastinating  statesmen. 
A  strong  ease  for  inquiry  lias  been  made  out  by  Mr.  Wentworth, 
whose  allegations,  thoii^i  rather  vehement  and  altogether  ex 
parte,  yet  bear  on  their  general  aspect,  the  a|ipearance  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  fairness.  His  statements  and  documents  establish 
the  facts,  that  our  Australian  si'ttlemcnts  are  without  a  fixed 
and  settled  system  of  administration  ;  that  llic  principles  on 
whicli  they  are  governed  are  vague,  and  in  their  operation, 
tlioiigb  not  in  their  intention,  oppressive ;  and  that,  bow  desir¬ 
able  soever  it  may  be  to  encourage  the  enterprises  of  free 
settlers,  yet,  the  impolitic  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce, 
and  the  want  of  a  sounder  scheme  of  government,  must  have  a 
decidedly  counteractive  eflijct. 

The  first  discovery  of  New  llollaiul,  erroneously  ascribed  by 
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Mr.  irihira  lo  ilo  Quiiiis,  is  in  n^alily  tint'  to  Torres,  \\U  second 
ill  niiuiiMiul,  who  having  hoen  separated  from  his  admiral,  ac- 
cuiiipli^ttt*d  the  ditlicult  navi^atiun  of  the  straits  since  distiii* 
^ulsiied  by  his  name,  and  durini'  his  passage  saw  some  of  the 
iiorilirni  projections  of  that  continent.  The  Dutch,  however, 
Hfre  tlie  principal  discoverers,  since  they  coasted,  at  ditferent 
periods,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern,  western,  and  Dortherii 
limits,  including  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Captain  Cook  first 
sailed  along  the  eastern  shore,  and  ascertained  the  insularity  of 
this  immenso  tract.  No  serious  intention  of  forming  a  settle- 
iiieul  seems  to  have  heen  entertained  by  any  of  the  Kurojiean 
lutiuns,  until,  in  1780,  the  British  Government  determined  on 
tAing  possession  of  part  of  the  coast  discovered  by  Cook,  as 
an  eligible  situation  for  the  disposal  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
exile.  The  spot  selected  for  that  purposr^  lies  on  the  banks  of 
a  >|Kiciuus  inlet,  to  which,  from  the  profusion  and  variety  of 
the  tlural  productions  which  surrounded  it,  that  great  navigator 
had  given  the  name  of  Botany  Bay  ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that,  captivating  as  might  be  the  appearance  that  the  adjacent 
country  presented  to  the  naturalist,  neither  the  bay  nor  the  land 
afl'urded  shelter  to  commerce,  or  hope  to  the  agriculturist. 
Another  opening,  a  very  few  miles  northward,  had,  from  some 
miscuiiceptiun  of  its  nature,  heen  passed  by  with  a  superficial 
<uirvcy  when  Captain  Cook  explored  the  coast :  it  was  inserted 
in  his  charts  as  an  open  hay,  and  named  Port  Jackson.  I'his 
nmgniiicent  harbour  was  now  examined  by  Governor  Phillip. 
The  boats  under  his  command  entered  with  no  anticipations  of 
any  thing  more  than  a  common  inlet ;  hut  the  men  were  asto¬ 
nished  by  the  discovery  of  a  capacious  haven,  completely  land¬ 
locked,  of  depth  and  extent  sutlicicnt  to  contain  all  the  navies  of 
the  world,  and  must  advantageously  adapted  to  commerce,  by 
its  innumerable  brunches,  coves,  creeks,  and  islands.  Here, 
then,  was  made  the  first  and  principal  settlement,  wbicli  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Sidney  ;  and  wise  and  vigorous  measures 
Were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony.  An  establish¬ 
ment  was  at  the  same  time  made  on  Norfolk  Island,  chielly  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  of  the  llax  plaut,  described  as 
growing  there  spontaneously  ;  but  the  various  disadvantages 
connecteil  with  this  settlement,  among  which  the  want  of  a  good 
port  was  conspicuous,  ultimately  led  to  Us  abandoniueiit.  It 
will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  difticulties  encountered  by  the 
colonists  were  for  several  years  multiplied  and  urgent,  and 
tliat  the  successive  governors  had  no  easy  task  in  the  control 
snd  direction  of  the  indolent  and  immoral  association  at  the 
head  of  which  they  were  placed.  Generally  s)>eakiiig,  they 
Were  men  of  worth  and  talent :  the  names  of  l^illip.  Hunter, 
King,  arc  to  be  lueiitioued  with  honour  ;  and  the  afl'alrs  of 
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the  colony  were  ailministeretl  with  skill  and  integrity  until  thf» 
unfortunate  measure  was  adopted  of  committing  them  to  ih« 
management  of  Capt.  nii"h,  whose  formerly  prove<l  violence 
of  character  p(»inte<l  him  out  as  precisely  the  most  unfit  person 
imufi^inahle  for  a  post  requiring  extraordinary  self-command. 

Previously  to  the  extension  of  ap^riculture,  the  resour(M*s  of 
the  Settlement  for  food  were  dependent  on  supplies  which  were 
sometimes  clelayed  so  lon^  that  the  up]>rehension  of  ahsointe 
Want  reacheil  a  formitlable  lieij^ht ;  but  this  danj^er  was  speedily 
removed  by  the  increase  of  cultivation,  and  the  enlit^htened 
eH'orts  of  some  of  the  settlers  to  enlar«^e  the  stock  and  improve 
the  brei'd  of  domestic  cattle.  'I'he  soil  in  the  ranqc  of  country 
round  Port  Jackson  is  of  various  quality  :  a  breadth  of  five  or 
six  mib's  froni  the  const,  consists  of  a  barren  sand,  minj;led  with 
rocks,  on  which  tjrow,  in  the  more  productive  portions,  trees 
and  underwood  of  dwarf  proportions  and  stunted  growth  ;  but 
the  I'rcater  portion  is  covered  with  a  various  and  unprofitable 
herha«;e,  ‘  whose  infinite  diversity,’  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth,  ‘  and  extraordinary  beauty,  render  this  nild  heath  the 
‘  most  interestins:^  part  of  the  country  for  the  botanist,  and 
‘  make  even  the  less  scientific  beholder  for^c‘l  the  nukednm 
‘  and  sterility  of  the  scene.’  'riio  tract  beyond  this,  to  the 
ilistnncc  of  about  ten  miles,  changes  for  the.  better  ;  it  is  covercil 
by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  and  is  shaded  by  trec<, 
whose  s^itT'^ntic  elevation  leaves  far  behind  the  fet*hler  ^owtb  of 
the  Kncflish  forests.  Still,  there  is  no  soil  which  can  pro|)crly 
he  considered  as  fertile  until  this  belt  be  passed,  when  the  in¬ 
terior  country  appears  in  all  the  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  til 
the  ^low  and  richness  of  exuberant  fruitfulness.  The  most 
productive  tracts  lie  alons^  the  hanks  of  the  Nepean  and 
llawkeshury  rivers,  or  more  proj>erly,  river  :  a  "reat  portion  of 
these  are  freipiently  flooded,  and  the  fertilizing  deposites  are 
a  surticient  manure.  Hut  this  ^rand  stream,  whicli  was  not 
discovered  till  some  time  after  the  settlement  was  made,  is 
subject  to  such  tremendous  inundations  as  to  plact^  all  the  pro¬ 
perly  on  its  hanks  in  a  state  of  per|>etiial  insecurity.  Two  of 
its  principal  feeders  issue  directly  from  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  colony,  nml  its  main  ori^nating:  branch,  the  Nepean, 
runs  aloni'  their  base  for  a  considerable  distance,  serving  as  a 
drain  to  all  the  torrents  which  rush  from  them  in  rainy  seasons. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  wc  state  that  the  rivers  of  the 
Colony  have  very  little  fall,  and  consequently  arc  languid  in 
their  current,  our  readers  will  be  already  aware  that  the  swellings 
of  the  llawkeshury  are  sudden  and  di'stnictivc.  The  average 
height  of  its  banks  above  the  usual  level  of  the  current,  may  be 
about  thirty  feet,  but  the  rise  is  not  unfrequently  seventy  or 
eighty,  and  in  one  appalling  instance,  it  rose  ninety-three 
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al»ove  low  wuter  mark.  The  cliioate  it»  ilescribed  M  hetlUiy, 
hut  (luring  part  of  the  juimmer  tiionlhs  of  Deceiuber,  JaiitiMryy 
aiiil  February,  the  heat  is  excessive,  though  tempered  by  the 
north-easterly  sea  breeze. 

Van  Dieineirs  Laud  is  a  large  islaud  south  of  the  main,  and 
was  always  supposed  to  form  part  of  New  Holland,  until  the 
a(lv.'utiu*ous  explorations  of  Messrs.  Bass  and  Flinders  ascer¬ 
tained  its  insularity.  It  is  in  all  respects*  highly  distinguished 
hy  its  nattiral  advantages  :  it  contains  several  noble  harbours ; 
its  climate  is  iiuich  more  steady  than  that  of  Port  Jackson  ; 
ami  it  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  whose  inundations  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fertilize  their  banks  without  attaining  an  alarming 
elevation.  The  facilities  of  communication  are  very  great ;  it 
*is  a  sulVicient  illustration  of  this,  that  Lieut.  Jetlreys  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  Island,  *  from  Hobart  town  to 

*  Launceston  and  Port  Dalrymple  on  the  Tamar,  a  distance  of 

*  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  in  a  harouche,  with  three, 

*  and  sometimes  four,  horses  in  hand,  and  yet  had  not  more 
*’  than  twenty  miles  of  what  could  possibly  be  called  a  roaii  ; 

*  the  whole  being  a  beautiful  level  pasture,  with  but  few  trees 

*  to  obstruct  the  view  or  the  passage.*  The  Island,  as  well  as 
the  continent,  is  infested  by  venomous  reptiles,  and,  in  a4ldit4on, 
in  liable  to  the  ])redatory  ravages  of  the  hush-rangers  ;  a  ban¬ 
ditti  consisting  of  such  of  the  colonists  as  prefer  a  lawless,  un¬ 
sheltered,  and  roving  life  to  the  quiet  comforts  of  social  and 
civilized  existence.  Of  these,  Michael  Howe  seems  to  have 
born  the  most  atrocious.  Tliey  arc,  however,  said  to  be  now 
subdued. 

In  New  Holland  and  its  dependencies,  nature  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  deserting  her  usual  track,  and,  if  the  following  state¬ 
ment  ho  correct,  has  been  unusually  magnificent  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  grand  sjiring-head  for  several  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

*  The  great  lake,  on  the  summit  of  the  Western  Mountains, 
which  arc  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Hobart  Town,  is 
said  to  be  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  depth  has 
not  yet  been  fathomed  :  it  is  described  as  a  most  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  of  an  oval  form  ;  abounding  with  variety  of  fish  ;  the  banks 
moderately  covered  with  wood,  and  the  opposite  sides  but  indistinctly 
from  any  part.  The  accounts  of  its  dimensions  do  not  agree  : 
^mc  state  that  it  is  much  larger  than  here  mentioncil.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  no  person  whose  representations  can  be  perfectly 
relied  upon,  has  hitherto  found  time  to  visit  this  great  wonder  of 

nature . Those  who  have  seen  it,  inform  us,  that  at  all  tiroes  there 

arc  great  overflowings  of  water  from  different  parts  of  this  lake,  but, 
ibat  in  wet  weather,  the  flood  is  tremendous.  It  has  been  already 
*^atcd  that  the  rivers  Derwent,  and  those  emptying  ihcmselvet  into 
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Macquarrie’s  Harbour  and  Port  Davey  are  supposed  to  have  their 
respective  sources  in  this  lake.* 

This  oripnatioii  of  rivers,  however,  is  not  without  a  paralH  I 
but  in  many  of  the  animal  productions  of  New  llulluiid,  tlim 
appears  to  be  an  apjrarently  capricious  hlendint^  of  the  pei^u. 
liarities  of  distinct  species.  Capt.  Hunter  had  already  de¬ 
scribed  binis  with  the  head,  form,  and  plumage  of  the  parrot, 
and  the  lon^  slemler  lei^  of  tlte  sea-pdl  ;  and  others  ‘  with 
‘  the  let^  and  fis‘t  of  a  parrot,  the  head  and  neck  made  and 
‘  coloureil  like  the  common  sea-^ull,  and  the  wini^  and  tail  of 

*  a  hawk.*  He  also  states  himself  to  have  ‘  seen  trees  henrin; 

‘  three  ditTerent  kinds  of  leaves  ;*  and  to  have  ‘  fretpientiy  found 

*  others,  hearinsjthe  leaf  of  llie  i;um -tree  with  the  t^um  exuding, 

‘  and  covered  with  hark  of  a  ditlbrenl  kind.* 

‘  Nature  may  he  siiid  to  have  in  this  country  indulged  in  whim. 
She  sometimes  mimicks  herself  in  giving  to  smaller  animals,  such  ai 
the  native  rat,  the  general  form  and  characteristics  of  the  kangaroo; 
she  gives  to  a  great  variety  of  species,  the  false  belly  of  that  animal ; 
in  numerous  instances,  animals  were  discovered  which  might  at  tir»t 
sight  be  considered  os  monstrous  productions,  such  as  an  aquatic 
auadruped,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  the  eyes,  colour,  and 
Skin  of  a  mole,  and  the  bill  and  wch-feet  of  a  duck,  u  parrot  with  the 
slender  legs  of  a  sea-gull,  n  skate  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  shark. 
The  whole  animal  creation  appeared  to  he  different  from  that  of 
every  oilier  region  :  nor  less  so  the  vegetable ;  every  tree  and  shrub, 
pcrliaps  without  exception,  was  of  a  species  peculiar  to  the  soil,  und 
another  Flora  diffused  an  endless  variety  of  unknown  tints  and 
forms.*  (U'Uara,) 

We  feel  exceedingly  dibincliiied  to  enter  ii|)on  (he  (piostion  of 
emigration  in  its  application  to  the  dill'erent  regions  cd  our  Aus¬ 
tralian  }M>ssessions.'  Its  correct  solution  depends  on  so  many 
and  sometimes  so  minute  peculiarities,  so  luueli  is  to  he  ullowetl 
for  partiality,  and  so  large  deductions  or  additions  are  to  k* 
matle  for  personal  circumstances,  that  we  feel  ourselves  treading 
on  ground  too  uncertain  and  insecure  to  admit  of  our  adven¬ 
turing  ourselves  as  the  guides  of  others.  Lieut.  JefTreys  draws 
a  very  attractive  picture  of  V'uii  Diemeirs  liand.  His  hook  is 
by  no  means  uninteresting  ;  it  is  well  prinletl,  and  low  in  pric^e, 
anil  it  contains  iiuieli  useful  information  on  various  matters  eon- 
iiecicd  with  emigration  and  settling.  Mr.  Wentworth’s  volume 
is,  ill  great  part,  written  for  the  information  of  settlers:  although 
eom|H»siMl  in  a  very  loose  and  wordy  sort  of  style,  and  capable 
of  great  and  advantageous  compression,  it  is  altogether  creditable 
to  the  Author’s  talents.  He  strongly  points  out  the  necessity  of 
many  salutary  relonns  in  the  administration  of  the  Colony, 
dwelling  with  great  force  on  the  want  of  security  arising  from 
the  irregular  and  uncertain  udministrulion  of  the  law,  und  on 
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the  injurious  effects  of  iin|>oritio  and  oppressive  duties  on  com* 
merce ;  he  su^^ests  various  alterations  and  modifications  of  the 
present  system,  and,  wc  think,  very  satisfactorily  establishes  the 
expediency  of  conceding  a  colonial  legislature  as  the  only  efr(*c- 
tual  way  of  ensuring  the  prosperity  of  the  settlements.  He 
stoutly  maintains  the  superior  advnnta^s  of  AustraKa  in  com- 
parison  with  America ;  and  he  reasons  on  this  point,  if  not  fairly, 
it  least  shrewdly  ;  but  we  conceive  that  this  is  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  and  partialities,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
l^cneral  application.  Mr.  O’Hara’s  book  is  a  very  respectable 
compilation  from  the  various  publications  relating  to  New  South 
Wales  :  it  is  fairly  written,  and  is  altogether  an  acceptable  work. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  large  selection  of  extracts  from  the 
Sydney  Gazette  ;  a  paper  which  seems  to  vie  with  some  of  our 
I  own  journals  in  making  the  most  of  every  little  occurrence,  and 
describes  the  levees  of  Governor  Macquarie,  and  the  parties  of 
his  Lady,  in  a  style  which  would  not  disgrace  the  finished  pro- 

Idnetions  of  the  ‘  court  reporter’  of  Carlton  Palace.  We  give 
Mr.  O’ll.  some  credit  for  this,  since  he  has  by  this  means 
furnislHMl  us  with  a  better  notion  of  the  general  trim  of  Port 
Jackson  society  and  habits,  than  wc  could  have  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  From  these  llirec  volumes,  oil  the  whole,  ()crHons 
desirous  of  inforiuatiou  will  obtain  it  more  completely  than  from 
any  other  commonly  accessible  source. 

The  great  novelty,  however,  remains  behind  ;  and  we  have 
purposely  avoided  referring  to  Mr.  Oxley’s  work,  that  we  might 
reserve  it  for  an  entire  and  uninterrupted  analysis. — At  a 
distance  from  the  sea  boundary  of  the  colony,  varying  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles,  rises  a  range  of  lofty  and  broken  elevations 
which  have  received  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  pass  these,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  as)H'ct  of  the  interior,  but  without  success,  till,  in 
1HI3,  an  effort  was  made  which  proved  that  at  least  no  insnr- 
moiintable  obstacle  to  a  further  progress  existed.  Governor 
Macquarie,  who  seems  to  have  been  always  on  the  alert  to 
improve  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony,  despntcheil  in 
the  same  year,  I^Ir.  Evans  with  a  party,  to  follow  the  opening 
thus  made,  and  if  possible  to  push  fairly  across  the  range. 
This  was  eft^ted  :  streams  running  in  the  westerly  direction  of 
the  interior,  were  discovered  and  traced  downward  until  (hey 
united  in  a  river  of  considerable  promise,  flowing  towards  the 
ttorth  west  through  a  rich  and  open  country,  and  offering  every 
possible  advantage  to  the  grazier  by  the  fertility  of  its  banks, 
wd  the  abundance  of  its  supply;  it  received  the  name  of  the 
Macquarie.  A  road  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  not  quite  so 
level  as  the  Bath-road,  but  yet  tolerably  practicable,  having  been 
tnade,  the  (tovernor  dolermineii  to  visit  in  person  the  newly 
VoiXlV.N.S.  IT 
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cliiicoveroil  tracts:  acconlingly,  in  1815,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Macquarie,  be  crossed  the  mouiitaiiiH,  and  fixed  on  a  site  fur  a 
town  to  be  called  Batliurst,  in  honour,  as  the  phrase  is,  of  ibe 
secretary  for  colonial  atVairs.  While  he  remained  here,  he  sent 
Mr.  Kfans  on  an  exploratory  tour  to  the  south  west ;  and  this 
enterprise  issued  in  the  discovery  of  the  Lachlan  river,  holdinp; 
a  Wi*slerly  course  uith  a  less  deviation  to  the  north  than  that 
taken  by  the  Macquarie.  The  results  of  this  journey  en¬ 
couraged  the  (Jovernor  to  prosecute  the  uttem}>ts  which  had 
been  so  succi^ssfully  made  to  explore  the  interior.  In  1817,  a 
well  equipped  expedition  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Oxley,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Lachlan, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  unite  with  the  Macquarie,  and  tu 
find  its  way  to  the  sea  between  Spencer's  gulf  and  Cape  Ot¬ 
way,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  Boats  were  provideil 
to  accompany  the  purty^  and  to  relieve  the  horses  from  part  of 
their  burden.  The  first  movements  of  the  inarch  lay  along  the 
right  or  northern  hank  of  the  stream,  through  a  country  of 
course  varied,  but  generally  unprofitable,  partly  from  poverty  of 
soil,  partly  from  the  prevalence  of  swamp,  und  partly  from  the 
frequency  of  inundation  in  wet  seasons:  in  fact,  it  was  only  in 
consequence  of  long  continued  drought,  that  the  party  was  able 
to  proceed  so  far.  'I'he  tract  bordering  on  the  Lachlan  \% 
remarkably  level,  and,  in  Mr.  D.'s  opinion,  was  once  uiuhr 
water,  until  drained  by  the  present  channel,  the  hanks  of  which 
are  still  remaikahly  low.  VVithout  any  apparent  cause,  since  no 
rain  had  fallen,  and  this  singular  river  has  no  tributaries,  the 
water  had  heen  for  some  days  rising,  and  so  small  was  the 
elevation  of  its  margin,  as  to  awaken  consuleruhle  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  the  travellers,  entangled  us  they  were  amon^ 
marshy  Hats,  and  in  danger  of  being  irretrievably  swept  ai%ay 
by  a  further  rise  of  only  four  feet.  At  length,  the  stream 
separated  itself  into  branches,  and  these  on  investigation  were 
found  to  terminate  in  ^  immense  marshes'  which  seemed  to  form 
a  ‘  vast  concavity’  to  receive  the  great  body  of  water  thus  coii- 
tiniially  supplied.  Here  then,  in  latitude  33.  15.  34.  S.  and 
longitude  1 17.  10.  E.,  Mr.  Oxley  determined,  though  intercepted 
in  this  quarter,  to  cross  the  country  to  the  south  west,  and  to 
make  lor  the  coast  in  an  oblique  course,  with  the  view  of  inter¬ 
secting  any  ri\er  which  utight  run  towards  the  sea  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  On  the  17lh  of  May,  having  the  boats  and  such  heavy 
articles  as  the  lior?»es  were  unable  to  carry,  the  party  commenced 
their  journey  toward  the  coast;  hut  after  |H'rscvering  for  more 
than  three  weeks  in  this  purpose,  through  a  barren  and  desolate 
region  nearly  destitute  ot  water,  two  of  the  horses  having  failed, 
and  the  rest  In'ing  much  ilehililated,  it  became  necessary  either 
to  return  or  to  change  the  track.  The  last  step  being  preferretl, 
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ahont  tin*  miiUile  of  June,  the  lrftvel!cp?i  struck  oflT  to  the  north, 
aloni^  the  base  of  a  rani^c  of  mountains  which  trended  nearly 
north  and  south.  noariu«;  up  ai^aiiist  oppressive  privations  and 
difticultics  under  which  more  of  the  horses  sunk,  they  pressed 
forward  until  the  ^23d  inst.  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  ii 
river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Lachlan,  diminished  in  magnitude, 
from  the  loss  necessarily  sustained  by  absorption  and  evapora¬ 
tion  in  the  marshes,  but  still  ‘  running  with  a  tolerably  brisk 
‘  stream  to  the  wt'stward.*  It  was  now  detennined  to  follow  the 
stream  until  the  state  of  the  provisions  should  he  barely  suHicient 
to  secure  the  return  to  Bathurst.  Fish  were  found  in  the  river, 
water  was  always  at  hand,  and  the  j)arty  were  in  hin;h  spirits. 
The  7th  of  July,  however,  closed  every  hope  of  ultimate  dis¬ 
covery  in  this  line  of  proerress  ;  for,  after  followiiifi^  the  westerly 
direction  of  the  river  throus^h  a  country  perfectly  level,  sterile, 
and  swampy,  and  observinij  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  chan¬ 
nel,  they  a!:;ain  lost  all  traces  of  it  amid  ‘  stajjnnte<l  lai^oons  and 
‘  morasses.*  Further  progress  now  became  impracticable  :  one 
boimilless  Hat,  without  the  smallest  elevation,  extended  on  every 
side,  and  no  timber  was  visible,  excej)tinp  in  the  few  stunted 
^um-trec'^  which  crew  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  now 
stujnant  Lachlan.  In  his  ollicial  report  to  the  (Jovernor,  Mr. 
Oxley  tliiis  describ(»s  his  keen  disappointment. 

*  This  unlookcd  for  and  truly  singular  termination  of  a  river  which 
wc  had  anxiously  hoped,  and  reasonably  expected,  would  iiavc  led 
to  a  far  dilferent  conclusion,  filled  us  with  the  most  painful  sensations. 
We  were  full  five  Imndreil  miles  west  of  Sydney,  and  nearly  in  its 
latitude ;  and  it  had  taken  us  ten  weeks  of  unremitted  exertion  to 
proceed  so  far.  The  nearest  part  of  the  coast  about  Cane  Bernoulli, 
nad  it  been  accessible,  was  distant  above  one  hundrea  and  eighty 
miles.  We  liad  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  river  could 
fall  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Otway  and  Spencer's  (iulf,  at  least 
none  deriving  its  waters  from  the  eastern  coast :  and  that  tlic  country 
south  of  the  parallel  of  degrees,  and  west  of  the  meridian  147, 
30.  E.  w’as  uninhabitable,  and  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  civilized 
men.' 

‘  Perhaps  there  is  no  river,*  (Mr.  Oxley  wTitcs  in  his  regular 
journal,)  ‘  the  history  of  which  is  known,  that  presents  so  remarkable 
a  termination  as  the  present :  its  course  in  a  strait  line  from  its  source 
to  its  termination  exceeds  live  hundred  miles,  and  including  its 
windings,  it  may  fairly  be  calculated  to  run  ut  least  twelve  hundred 
miles;  during  all  wiiieli  passage  through  such  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  stream  in  addition  to  wdiat  it 
derives  from  its  sources  in  the  eastern  mountains.  1  think  it  u 
probal)le  conjecture  that  this  river  is  the  channel  by  wliicIi  all  the 
waters  rising  in  those  ranges  of  hills  to  the  westward  of  I*ort  Jack- 
»on,  know  n  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  w'hich  do  not 
Wl  into  the  sea  on  the  cast  coast,  arc  conveyed  to  these  immense 
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inland  maralies ;  iu  sinuous  course  causing  il  to  overflow  its  banks  on 
a  much  higher  level  than  the  present,  and,  in  consequence,  formin| 
those  low  wet  levels  which  are  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the 
goveniroent  depot.  Its  length  of  course  is,  m  my  opinion,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  our  finding  any  thing  like  a  stream  for  the  last  one 
hundred  miles,  as  the  immense  body  of  water  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  at  times  collected  in  such  a  river,  must  And  a  vent  somewhere ;  but 
being  spent  during  so  long  a  course  without  any  accession,  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  even  those  waters  should  cause  a  current  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  their  source ;  every  thing  however  indicates,  as 
before  often  observed,  that  in  dry  seasons  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
empty,  or  forms  only  a  chain  of  ponds.  It  appears  to  have  l)ecn  i 
considerable  length  of  time  since  the  banks  were  overflowed, 
certainly  not  fur  the  last  year  ;  and  I  think  it  probable  ilicy  are  not 
oilen  so  ;  the  quantity  of  water  must  indeed  be  immense,  and  of  long 
accumulation,  iu  the  upper  marshes,  before  the  whole  of  this  vast 
country  can  be  under  water.’ 

Tliese  conjectures  are,  no  doubt,  in  part  accurate  :  that  tliey 
are  not  uliolly  so,  ap|>earH  troiu  the  fact,  that  the  Lachlan  can¬ 
not  he  the  drain  for  ’  all'  the  westward  waters  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  inasmuch  as  the  Fish  and  Macquarie  rivers  obviously 
answer  the  same  purpose,  aud,  we  should  imagine,  to  a  greater 
extent.  Nor  dot*s  it  seem  quite  correct  to  assume  this  point  as 
the  termination  of  the  river,  siiuH*  it  is  noted  in  the  journal,  and 
murketl  on  the  map,  that  ‘  a  large  arm*  diverges  from  the  north 
bank,  before  the  siqqrosed  main  channel  spreads  into  a  marsh. 
As  in  an  earlier  stage  of  Its  course,  the  Lachlan  is  lost  in 
swamps  whence  it  again  eincrtjcs,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  such  may  hi  the  case  at  this  point. 

'rite  direction  of  their  future  route,  became  now  a  subject  for 
anxious  retUctiou.  The  marsh- miasma  bad  been  of  late  ev 
iH-vdiugly  otfeusive,  aud  every  iiulividual  of  the  party  was  more 
or  less  alVected  by  dysentery.  'I'o  return  by  the  same  exhausting 
track  on  wbicli  they  had  travelled  hither  since  quitting  the 
bouts,  was  scarcely  practicable,  and  would  have  thrown  no  new 
light  on  llie  objects  of  the  expedition ;  and  Mr.  Oxley  and  hi* 
companions  seem  to  have  at  all  times  deemed  their  own  comfort 
and  even  safety  entirely  subordinate  to  these,  it  was  tliereforc 
ri*solved  to  trace  the  present  division  of  the  river  quite  up  to 
apex  of  that  triangle  of  which  their  late  journey  had  described 
the  base,  and  by  this  route  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  present 
stream  was  iu  reality  the  continuation  of  the  former  channel. 
*rhe  time  of  their  return  wns  extremely  critical  and  provi- 
ileiitial,  for  they  tound  the  slut^gisli  stream,  which  before  wis 
so  shallow  as  to  admit  of  wading,  ‘  now  rollina:  along  its  agi- 
*  tated  and  muddy  waters  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  banks  ;* 
and  had  this  ‘  Iresh*  reached  tliem  on  the  lower  ground,  they 
would  have  Invu  placed  in  circumstances  of  extreme  |M*ril. 
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Trnoos  of  nutivrH  had  been  ubnerved  in  (he  nei^hhourlimx),  and 
at  ofie  place  they  had  noticed  a  small  tumulus.  It  was 
Mr.  OxleyN  intention,  to  cross  the  river  at  a  favourahle  point, 
hut  every  attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  temporary  hridq;c, 
wai  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  rise  and  consecpient  rapiflity  of 
(he  stream.  On  (he  route,  several  lakes  were  seen,  and  nn 
arm  of  considerable  width  branched  off  from  the  ri^ht  hank. 
Oil  the  ‘20lh  of  tfuly,  they  discovered  a  tumulus,  of  which  a 
(t)loure<l  plate  is  given,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ojumi  it,  when 
(hey  first  came  to  *  three  or  four  layers  of  wood,  lying  across 
*  (he  grave,  serving  us  an  arch  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  earthy 
‘  cone  or  tomb  above below  this,  a  quantity  of  hark  was 
I'ouiid,  and  then  dry  grass  and  leaves.  Tlic  body  was  *  placed 
^  caNt  Hiid  west,  the  head  to  the  east,*  the  face  downwards,  and 
(he  ‘  feet  bent  cpiite  up  to  the  head  it  liad  been  ‘  very  eare- 
'  fully  wrapped  in  a  great  number  of  opossum  skins.^  The 
depth  of  the  grave  was  four  feet,  and  the  mound  over  it  was 
alK)ut  five  feet  high  and  nine  in  length.  Three  rows  of  scats 
funned  by  trenching  up  the  earth,  composed  the  segments  of 
three  circles,  of  fifty,  forty-five,  and  forty  feet  respectively,  on  ono 
)i<le  of  the  grave,  and  the  other  was  closed  in  by  a  single 
eleTatioH  of  the  same  kind.  On  the  drd  of  August,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  travellers  effected  the  passage  of 
the  river  by  means  of  a  raft,  and  having  ascertained  the  con- 
nexiun  between  this  part  of  the  Lachlan,  and  (lie  marshes  in 
which  tlie  former  merged,  they  struck  off  in  an  easterly  track 
for  the  Macquarie.  The  early  part  of  the  route  was  through  a 
sterile  and  iinwatered  country,  but  it  soon  became  varied,  and 
after  passing  through  much  fine  scenery,  and  crossing  several 
Htrearos,  on  the  10th  they  came  upon  the  Macquarie  flowing  in 
a  broad  and  majestic  stream  to  the  north-west.  On  the  20th, 
after  an  absenc.e  of  nineteen  harassing  weeks,  the  party  arrived 
at  Kathurst. 

The  hopes  of  a  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
l^iclilan  having  been  thus  completely  destroyed,  it  became 
desirable  to  examine  the  much  more  ho|)efal  course  of  the 
Macquarie ;  and  a  second  expedition  under  the  same  leader,  was 
fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1818,  it 
quitted  Bathurst,  and  crossing  the  river,  proceeded  along  its 
northern  bank.  Fine  scenery  and  a  promising  country  every 
where  presented  themsclvesduringtlie  earlier  pari  of  theprogress  : 
'^ndy  and  gravelly  beaches,  with  rocky  promontories,  diversified 
tile  immediate  borders  of  the  stream,  rapids  and  cataracts  had 
f»ven  passed,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  the  present  journey 
wonhl  have  a  very  diffisreut  result  from  the  former.  But  when 
(key  reached  the  distance  of  ahoiit  two  hundred  miles  from 
^(tthuist,  (he  scene  began  to  change,  the  country  to  sink  and 
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to  assume  a  more  level  appearance,  and  on  tlie  8O1I1  of  June 
llooiled  marshes  in  every  direction  stup|>ed  all  further  progress. 
As  the  channel  of  the  river,  however,  continued  deep  and 
distinct,  Mr.  Oxle\,  with  four  volunteers,  determined  to  follow 
the  stream  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  made  preparations  for  a 
tuonih*s  absence  on  this  desperate  expedition  ;  hut  it  was  ter¬ 
minated  much  sooner.  On  the  second  day,  after  having  gone 
about  fifty  miles  down  the  current, 

‘  altiiougii,*  writes  Mr.  O.,  ‘  there  had  been  no  previous  change 
in  the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  strcnni  for  several  miles, 
and  I  wiiH  siinguine  in  my  expectations  of  soon  entering  the  long 
sought  for  Australian  sea,  it  all  at  once  eluded  our  farther  pursuit  by 
spreading  on  every  point  [from  northwest  to  northeast  among  the 
ocean  of  reeds  whieli  surrounded  us,  still  running  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  before.  There  was  no  channel  whatever  among  those 

reeds,  ami  the  depth  varied  from  three  to  five  feet .  To  assert 

positively  tliat  we  were  on  the  margin  of  tlie  lake  or  sea  into  which 
ihis  great  body  «f  water  is  disciiargcd,  might  reasonably  he  deemed 
a  eonelusion  which  has  notliing  but  conjecture  fur  its  basis ;  but  if  an 
opinion  may  he  permitted  to  he  hazarded  from  actual  appearances, 
iiiiiie  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  our  being  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  inland  sea,  or  lake,  most  probably  a  shoal  one,  and  gradually 
filling  up  !)>  imuiense  depositions  from  the  higher  lauds,  left  by  the 
waters  which  tlow  into  it.  It  is  most  singular,  that  the  high-landi 
on  this  continent  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  sca-coast,  or  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  any  great  distance  from  it.* 

On  their  return  to  the  station,  contemplating  the  necessity  of 
some  stay  for  the  purpose  of  preparation,  Mr.  b^vuns  was  stmt 
oil  a  .Nhort-trip  to  the  uorth-cust  ;  but  in  this  direction  too,  lie 
was  s(u]>ped  by  the  same  iiiteriuiiiable  morass  covered  with 
water  ami  reeds.  .Shaping  then  his  course  more  easterly,  he 
came  upon  a  considerable  river  llowing  towards  the  alb 
absorbing  gulf.  The  station  bad  been  fortunately  shifted  from 
ilic  low  ground  to  a  more  elevated  site,  and  the  party  wore 
I  bus  saved  from  the  ellects  of  a  rapid  rise  which  ‘  would  have 
^  sw(>pt  them  fiom  the  face  of  the  earth.*  On  the  return  uf 
Mr.  Fixaiis,  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  on  striking  across  the  country 
ill  the  ilirectioii  of  the  river  discovered  by  Mr.  E.,  which  was 
konuurvd  with  the  name  of  Castlereagh.  July  ^ 20th,  he  left 
the  sUliuu  under  Mount  Harris,  in  lat.  31.  S.  long.  Ii7. 
31.  E.  and  taking  an  easterly  course,  reached,  after  a  trying  and 
t'veii  |K*rilous  journey  over  hogs,  ipiicksaiuls,  and  Hooded  tracts, 
the  hanks  of  the  Castlereagh,  which,  though  tranquil  and  ford¬ 
able  when  Mr.  Evans  had  crossed  and  recrossed  it,  now,  in 
consctpience  of  a  great  rise,  rolled  before  the  travellers  a  deep 
ami  furious  flood.  Their  situation  was  one  of  considerable 
jcopanly ;  behind  them  an  inundated  country,  and  in  their 
front  the  formidable  river,  pouring  along  a  body  of  water  which 
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firitcfl  in  tl***  mind  very  mas^nifirenl  ideas  ol*  llic  extent  of  the 
resrrvoii  into  whieh  this  eurreiit  and  tlie  ]Vlac(|nHrre  ein|»tiod 
llieir  copiouM  tribute.  Happily,  the  suhsidence  of  the  thunl  was 
IS  rapitl  as  its  rise,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  were 
enabled  to  cross  the  stream  without  <lan(;er.  At  Jeni;tli,  after 
!*ix  weeks  of  labour,  privation,  and  suileriiii^s,  they  reached,  on 
the  '2hth  of  August,  a  rich  and  fertile  country  which,  as  usual, 
was  honaur^id  hy.the  application  of  a  whole  host  of  aristocrati- 
ral  mimes.  On  the  2.‘)rd  of  September,  they  obtained,  from  the 
top  of  ttie  mountains,  a  distant  view  of  the  sea,  and  could 
ilistiiii^uisli  the  windintjpi  of  a  stream  llowint^  towards  it :  this, 
wliieli  was  called  llastinpf'  River,  was  found  to  terminate  in  a 
useful  port  for  vessels  whose  draft  of  water  may  not  exceed 
nine  or  ten  feet.  From  the  IMacqnnrie  to  this  point  is  not  less, 
in  a  direct  line,  than  three  hnndreil  and  fifty  miles.  The 
journey  alon^  the  shore  towards  Sydney,  waslon^  and  nnliious, 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  impracticable,  but  for  tlie  most 
fortunate  discovery  of  tlic  boat  of  an  European  vi'ssel  on 
the  beacli,  which  a  little  repair  made  available :  this  was 
carried  on  tlie  shoulders  of  the  men  upwards  of  ninety  miles, 
and  it  enalded  the  party  to  cross  lagoons  and  inlets  which 
mi(;tit,  Imt  for  this  opportune  discovery,  have  completely  stopped 
all  further  progress.  At  length,  after  narrowly  escapint'  the 
treacherous  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  wounded  one  man  very 
dangerously,  they  reached,  on  the  Ist  of  NoveiiilnT,  Fort 
Stephens,  after  a  journey  w  hich  reilects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  skill  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Oxley,  and  on  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  it* 

With  the  slender  materials  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to 
sp»*cidate  on  the  elTecls  which  these  discoveries  may  produce 
on  tlie  future  prospects  of  the  Colony.  Southward,  the  country 
appears  desert  and  barren  ;  the  inteiior,  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  least,  lies  und<T  water ;  hut,  along  the  bunks  of  the  Mac¬ 
quarie,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  and  well  irrigatetl 
land,  with  all  the  advantages  of  water  communication.  The 
Hastings,  too,  with  its  safe  port,  will  probably  become  of  iiii- 
[lortance ;  and  future  expeditions  will,  no  doubt,  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  country  between  this  line  and  Port  Jackson. 

Much  has  not  been  added  by  Mr.  O.  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  natives,  lie  met  with  them  rartdy,  and  in  their  habits  they 
appeared  to  differ  but  little  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  ; 
tliey  seemetl,  however,  to  be  a  finer  race  of  men.  We  have 
not  much  to  say  respecting  the  cmhcliithments  of  the  book  : 
the  views  arc  not  very  inlcrestiug,  but  the  maps  arc  distinct  and 
Well  exotuted. 


Art.  Ill  PompeiaM:  The  Topography,  Editicci,  and  Ornamenu 
of  Pompeii.  By  Sir  William  Cell,  F.11.S.  F.S.A*  6cc.  and  John  P. 
Gandy,  Architect.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  SOO.  Plates,  (including  about 
20  Vignettes,)  nearly  1 00.  Price  £5*  12s.  1817 — 1819. 

TIIK  dincloHure  to  the  li^ht  of  day,  of  a  city  ^\hich  vttg 
tthrowded  iVoin  human  sight  far  towards  two  thouKand 
years  ago,  with  almost  the  suddenness  of  a  curtain  falling  before 
a  scene,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  would  have  been  so,  even 
tliougli  the  spectacle  thus  unveiled  had  consisted  solely  of  objects 
of  the  same  order  as  those  which  have  remained  in  full  view 
from  ancient  times, — the  structures  of  a  public  character,  which 
suggest  to  the  imagination  ideas  of  the  people  as  viewed  in  the 
aggregate,  as  assembled  in  their  civil  or  martial  capacity,  or  in 
tlieir  games,  or  their  superstitions.  Such  ideas  come  with  great 
force  on  a  contemplative  mind  while  beholding  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temples,  theatres,  and  massive  fortresses,  which 
have  continued  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  en¬ 
veloped  in  any  shade  but  the  mysterious  gloom  of  ages.  Still 
more  striking  would  bethe  view  of  any  monuments  of  this  puh- 
lie  class  that  should  l>e  disclosed  to  our  sight  after  having  been 
veiled  from  all  human  inspection  for  eighteen  centuries.  In  their 
aspects  thus  presented  to  our  coutemplution,  the  character  of 
high  antiquity,  with  alt  its  impressive  assoiaations,  would  de¬ 
rive  an  aggravation  of  solemn  and  magical  etfect  from  the  idea 
of  this  lung  sepulchral  seclusion  from  the  ga/e  and  knowledge 
tif  man.  'i'lieir  having  existcil  in  perfect  separation  from  forty 
generations  of  men,  inhabiting  the  tract  around  them  and  over 
them,  wuiihl  seem  to  e\hU)it  them  in  far  more  intimate  and  ab¬ 
solute  association  with  tlie  ancient  race  to  which  they  had  be¬ 
longed.  And  the  thoughtful  spectator,  in  beholding  them  in  (lie 
pn>ct‘ss  of  b(»ing  ilisclosed  to  the  light,  would  feel  himself  under 
a  strange  attraction  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  age  in  which  be 
was  actually  living,  and  would  seem  to  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  a  community  with  the  people  of  remote  times,  from  the  re« 
tlection,  that  (he  eyes  which  had  last  beheld  these  objects  were 
elost'd,  and  the  feet  which  hail  last  trod  these  pavements  were 
laid  to  risit,  within  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Hut  if  his  iniiid  would  be  thus  affected  by  tliis  re-appearance 
of  the  objects  of  a  more  public  and  general  order,  which  would 
bring  (lie  ancient  people  to  his  imagination  only  as  in  the  mass, 
and  merely  in  their  exterior  and  national  character,  how  much 
more  vivid  and  captivating  would  the  impression  be  while  the 
abodes  of  (be  particular  families  were  0|)ening  before  bis  eyes, 
.ind  unfolding  (be  circumstances  of  their  domestic  condition! 
’Flic  modes  of  private  life  among  the  Romans,  the  domestic  ac- 
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ruininodatioiiH,  tlie  interior  adju^tmentH  of  their  dwelliugf,  the 
vute  of  the  arts  ai  applied  to  the  ordinary  linen  of  life,  and  to 
till*  more  elei^ant  and  ornamental  portion  of  itn  (^^oiioiny,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  threat  deal  of  learned  research  and  coiyec- 
turc.  And  it  was  hiit  a  faint,  undecided  picture  that  hud  been 
made  out  from  the  incidental  mention  of  these  matters  by  tho 
mu'ient  authors,  assisted  hy  the  iit;urin{^s  found  in  the  remains 
of  various  kinds  of  sculptuie.  All  thatmi^ht  have  supplied  tho 
ilircTt  visilde  illustration,  had  vanished  unknown  a^es  since. 
The  actual  material  of  the  frame,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of 
domestic  life, — the  abodes,  the  furniture,  the  fanciful  devices  of 
dcrorution,  tlie  apparatus  of  daily  convenience, — had  miiigleii 
with  the  same  dust  to  which  the  occupants,  the  owners,  the 
users  of  these  things  had  been  so  long  reduced.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  tangible  local  circumstances,  which  hud  containeii,  so  to 
speak,  the  common  life  of  the  people,  and  been  shu|>od  to  their 
individual  and  domestic  habits  and  employments,  was  gone,  to 
all  ajipearance  irrecoverably  gone,  from  tbe  world  ;  when  the 
accidental  restoration  to  light  of  two  Roman  cities,  hut  espenri- 
ally  Pompeii,  in  so  nearly  the  same  state  us  when  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  concealed  from  view, disclosed  asceiie  in  which  the  moilerns 
might  do  all  but  literally  bold  converse  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  wondering  visitant,  with  his  imagination  full  of  the  history  of 
the  proudest  and  mightiest  of  nations,  might  actually  step  into 
(heir  shops,  enter  their  most  private  apartments,  and  place  him¬ 
self  on  one  of  the  seats,  which  was  put  just  at  that  spot  on  the 
Hoor  when  the  empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  magniliccnce,  and 
has  not  hern  moved  since  that  time.  He  might  take  up  one  of 
the  domestic  utensils,  as  a  jug  or  a  cup  for  wine,  a  dish,  a  lamp, 
or  one  of  the  irons  f^or  stirring  the  fire,  and  reflect  that  it  had 
i><*en  last  liandled  and  applied  to  its  use,  hy  a  Roman,  when  Uie 
('xsars  and  tlie  legions  commanded  the  world.  He  might  look 
at  ashes  and  relics  of  fuel,  extinguished  indeed  and  cold,  but 
which  had  been  hot  as  recently  as  the  earliest  recorded  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  He  miglit  take  up  a  mirror,  or  some  ornaments 
of  dress,  just  as  they  had  been  laid  down  out  of  the  hands  of 
ladies,  since  the  moment  of  whoso  handling  them  ten  thousand 
millions  of  their  sex  have  bloomed  and  gone  to  the  grave.  Wc 
arc  supposing  liim  to  enter  one  of  these  habitations  immediately 
after  it  lias  been  cleared  out,  before  any  of  its  ancient  contents 
have  been  removed  ;  and  we  really  can  believe  that  a  man  of 
strong  and  cultivated  imagination  might,  for  some  moments,  be 
^o  beguiled  by  tbe  scene,  that  he  should  feel  (according  to  the 
language  employe<l  by  some  travellers  in  describing  it)  as  if  he 
Were  taking  almost  an  improper  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
f-iniily,  and  as  if  some  of  them  might  happen  to  return  and  find 
bim  impertinently  intruding  into  their  apartments  and  ins|)ccliiig 
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wliat  to  them.  The  family  arc  ^oiic  out,  anil  not  \rt 

reUiriieil ;  tlic  rooms  and  utensilii  seem  waitin;^  for  tlic  owners 
to  resume  and  use  them  ;  and  meanwhile,  tlic  whole  vast  series 
of  the  e\ents  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Uoman  Kmpire  luui 
been  accomplished,  and  even  the  cumpletiuii  of  that  series  has 
now  retired  to  the  distance  of  remote  history.  The  stools,  the 
cups,  the  rings,  the  pins,  the  box  for  ointment,  have  remained 
just  where  they  were  put  down,  while  Uoma  .£/eriia  has  dwin- 
died  to  a  nielanchuly  and  inconsiderable  tow  n. 

The  enchanting  beguilement  is,  of  course,  much  diminished 
in  those  parts  of  the  city  which  have  been  for  a  good  while  dis¬ 
interred  and  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  elements,  ami  the 
houses  of  which  have  been  despoiled  of  all  their  moveahic  con- 
tents  to  enrich  the  great  repository  at  Portiei,  while  also  tin; 
paintings  on  the  walls  have  necessarily  been  much  injured,  and 
many  of  them  have  nearly  faded  away.  Put  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  still  remains  entombed,  and  the  process  of  excava¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  he  constantly  going  on,  the  advantage  may  be 
enjoyed  by  a  long  succession  of  beholders,  of  receiving  the  full 
impression  of  the  objects  almost  at  the  instant  of  their  being  un¬ 
veiled  from  the  darkness  of  so  many  ages.  Some  of  our  travel¬ 
lers  express  regret  at  the  removal  of  the  articles  found  in  the 
houses  to  the  museum,  where,  crammed  together  in  a  vast  as¬ 
semblage,  the  particular  objects  have  so  little,  comparatively, 
of  that  striking  ellect  on  the  imagination  which  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  as  seen  in  their  appropriate  places  in  the  ancient  city.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  were,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  very  desirable,  that  some 
part,  some  selected  buildings,  had  been,  or  should  in  future  be, 
left  in  possession  of  all  their  contents,  and  carefully  guarded  by 
appointments  to  prevent  their  being  rilled,  and  by  every  practi¬ 
cable  contrivance  to  defend  tlieir  interior  against  the  cflocts  of 
the  air  and  weather.  Hut  the  accounts  given  of  the  mental  clit- 
racter  of  his  majesty  of  N  aples,  make  it  improbable  enough  that 
lie  should  have  the  slightiMft  perception  of  any  princi|)le  of  taste, 
or  of  antiquarian  or  poetical  enthusiasm.  associations  are 

of  no  such  refined  imaginative  quality.  To  make  a  large  show- 
plaee,  under  the  appropriating  designation  of  royal  museuro, 
is  probably  his  utmost  conception  of  any  thing  to  be  gained  by 
the  revelation  of  these  subterranean  antiquities,  reflecting  so 
impressively  an  image  of  the  condition,  and  haunted  as  it  were 
by  the  lingering  spectres,  of  the  Romans  of  nearly  twenty  cen- 
luri<*s  ago.* 

There  are  very  few  things  which  those  of  us  who  must  stay 
at  home  in  this  age  of  general  travelling,  think  of  with  so  much 

•  Since  tills  waj  written,  it  haj>  become  a  dubious  point  whether 
thi*  pciMinagc  15  any  longer  to  be  coiicidcrcd  iu:  a  king  gr  not. 
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envy  of  the  privilei^ed  rovors,  an  a  few  days*  Hojouni  amoiija^  the 
Military  abodes  of  Pompeii.  We  even  persuade  ourstdves,  with 
lictle  tiiniculty,  that  some  of  us  would  take  a  far  stronger  im- 
Hre>!»ion  of  the  scene,  would  feel  much  more  of  the  sentiment, 
the  reverie,  the  enthusiasm,  than  some  of  those  who  have  taken 
a  fashionulilo  drive  to  the  spot  would  seem  to  shew,  by  their  flip- 
juint  or  iiUectcd  tlescriptivc  relations  of  what  they  felt  when 
there.  Denied  this  ^j^reul  luxury  of  inspectiiu;  the  reality,  wc 
are  (liiiy  sensible  of  our  obligations  to  those  men  of  taste,  indus¬ 
try,  and  attainment  in  art  and  antieptity,  who  were  not,  while 
aiiioiu;  the  dwelling's  and  monuments  of  Pompeii,  constantly  re¬ 
minded  liow  soon  they  must  be  hack  in  Naples,  to  he  in  time  to 
tlress  for  the  evenim^  music  party,  or  the  play,  or  the  opt'ra,  hut 
ronhl  apply  their  whole  attention,  with  lonp^  assiduity,  to  inves- 
(it^ate,  d(‘scribe,  and  tleiineate,  and  have  in  consetpience  sup¬ 
plied  to  us  accurate  graphical  representations  of  those  striking 
slKrtaeles.  Such  illustrations  have  hitherto  been,  in  a  ^reat 
measure,  as  the  Authors  of  the  present  work  remark,  wantint^ 
lu  us  here  in  Eiii^land.  Somethint^  less  than  twenty  years  u^o, 
ituTe  was  published  in  Paris  a  set  of  engravings  on  a  large  scale, 
by  F.  PiraiH'si,  from  drawings  hy  the  very  celebrated  J.  B. 
Piranesi,  exhihiting  views,  plans,  and  details,  of  some  of  the 
edifices  of  Pompeii.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  M.  Ma/ois  has 
Ihsmi  publishing  slowly,  at  intervals,  and  also  on  a  large  scale, 
a  work  of  the  same  nature,  hut  more  particularly  attentive  to 
iKrasuroments  and  details.  It  is  to  contain,  if  ever  completed, 
about  a  himdred  plates,  after  drawings  and  measurements  on 
hIucIi  the  author  was  employed  more  than  two  years  ;  the  price 
to  exceed  twenty  pounds.  Messrs,  iiell  ami  Gandy  hear  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  truth  and  splendour.  Very  recently  there  has  been 
eommenerd  in  England,  in  large  folio,  (the  size  of  StuarPs 
Alliens,)  a  series  of  ‘  Delineations  of  Pompeii,*  engraved  in  a 
n)u:;}i,  bold,  spirited  style,  cbictiy  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  Irom  draw- 
by  Alajor  Cockburn.  It  will  comprise,  including  many 
>i!;ncttcs  and  forms  in  outline,  nearly  a  hundred  engravings, 
about  half  of  which  nuuiber  have  already  appeared.  The  work 
IS  of  a  compass,  size,  and  merit,  and  brought  down  to  a  late¬ 
ness  of  time,  to  render  it  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  that 
of  the  Frenchman,  excepting  perhaps  in  such  details  and  minu- 
hV  us  can  interest  none  but  architects  by  profession. 

Hut  it  is  quite  obvious  bow  desirable,  on  such  a  subject,  must 
^  a  work  adapted  to  more  general  circulation.  Nor  could  any 
^1  the  examiners  and  delineators  of  Pompeii  be  better  qualified 
^0  furnish  it,  than  the  gentlemen  whose  names  give  a  pledge  for 
^Injudicious  selection  and  correct  exhibition  of  the  ample  series 

J^ubjeets  ill  ibis  volume.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value  and 
Inauty,  lias  the  testimony  of  persons  who  have  recently  been  on 
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tlio  spot  to  i(M  trulii  of  representation,  and  cannot  fail  to  olitiiii 
the  favour  of  dial  very  connidcrable  portion  of  the  cultivated 
public  which  is  interesietl  by  the  ineinoriaU  of  the  remote 
of  renowned  nations.  ^  It  is  presented  with  the  intention/  aa 
the  prospectus  expressed,  ^  of  glvin^^  some  idea  of  the  forms  of 

*  the  Houses,  Public  Uuildings,  Sepulchres,  ^c.  hitherto  dis. 

*  covereil,  without  entering  into  the  detail  of  minute  measure* 

‘  meiit.* 

In  the  Preface  we  arc  informed  that, 

•  The  original  drawings  for  this  work  were  made  with  the  camna 
ladda^  by  Sir  William  CjcII.  To  render  ihesubjct  t  clearer,  a  slight 
ulteratiou  bus  in  two  or  three  instaDCCs  been  made,  but  always  men* 
tionad  in  the  text.  The  literary  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  hrit 
essay,  are  by  his  coadjutor.’ 

The  engravings,  all  in  the  line  manner,  are  <)uite  as  large  is 
the  size  ot  the  paper  would  admit.  Most  of  them  are  what  arc 
denominated  fiiiiHlieil.  The  mmdi  greater  number  of  them  arc 
l»y  C.  lleutli,  generally  well,  in  some  instances  tinely,  execuUsl. 
Then*  are  soveral  beautiful  ones  by  (i.  ('ooke,  and  some  out- 
lines  in  the  well  known  style  of  11.  Moses. 

The  written  portion  of  the  work  consists  partly  of  explana* 
tions,  of  course  in  a  -  great  measure  technical,  of  the  plates, 
taken  individually,  throughout  the  series  ;  and  partly  of  general 
desi^riptive  ohs^Tvations.  It  is  introduced  hy  a  short  history  of 
the  city,  to  the  |>eriod  of  its  catastrophe ;  an  account  of  the 
dreadful  phenomenon  which  was  the  cause  ;  and  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  notice  of  the  subsequent  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  The  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  general  descriptive  observations,  and  of  the  whole 
work,  might  have  been  greatly  heightened  by  means  of  an  easy 
cx|UHiient,  which  wc  wish  the  Writer  had  adopted,  namely,  (bat 
ot'  introiltieing  a  good  number  (there  are  a  few)  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  recollected  or  rccordeil  to  have  occur- 
retl  during  the  process  of  the  excavations.  We  mean,  any  tp- 
)>earHnces  partk'ularly  striking  ns  indicating  the  last  situatioDi 
or  employments  of  tlie  inhabitants,  at  the  time  the  city  wu 
overwhelmed  ;  such  as,  the  |H>sitions  of  the  skeletons  sometimes 
found,  unfinished  processes  of  any  kind  of  employment,  situa¬ 
tions  of  furniture  niid  utensils,  as  shewing  what  had  been  their 
most  recent  use,  circumstances  attending  the  attempted  csca|)e 
of  persons  who  had  failed  in  that  attempt, — any  thing,  in  short, 
the  mi»st  adapted  to  place  the  imagination  the  directest  inaouor 
ill  the  living  scene,  just  before  it  was  suddenly  covered  with  tb® 
black  veil.  Many  such  things  would  be  related  or  presented  to 
inquisitive  |>ersons  passiDg  so  considerable  a  time  on  the  spot,  tod 
at  Naples,  as  the  Authors  of  this  work  must  have  done  ;  audit 
is  quite  obvious,  wo  should  think,  how  much  the  exhibition  of 
the  scene  of  desolation  might  be  vivified  by  inlcriuiugbng  a  |M>r- 
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tton  of  (liem  In  the  ilencription.  It  in  not  yet  too  Into  to  avpply 
in  Hotne  ineaaiire  the  deticiency  ;  for,  tlion^h  the  work  wtM 
hmui^ht  to  an  apj>earnnre  of  rompleteneas  and  conclusion,  a  ae- 
qiirl,  which  mifi^ht  be  accompanied  by  a  selection  of  thini^s  of 
this  nature,  is  annoiinciHl  in  the  following  adtortisement. 

*  Tins  V  olume  will  be  found  to  contain  what  information  waa  to  be 
Jerivcil  from  the  excavated  City  of  Pompeii  to  the  clow  of  1818; 
while  the  large  Plan  will  shew  the  progress  made  during  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  ns  well  as  what  still  remains  uncovered.  The  excava¬ 
tions,  however,  arc  still  proceeded  upon,  since  new  objects  continu- 
illy  present  themselves,  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  labourers,  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  and  antiquarian. 

*  It  is  intendeif  by  the  Authors  of  this  work  to  collect  these  as 
thev  may  turn  up ;  and  when  a  suHicient  number  of  subjects  accumu- 
Uto  to  form  about  20  Plates,  to  publish  them  os  a  Part.  In  these  the 
colouring  will  be  an  object,  where  it  presents  any  circumstance  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice;  and  some  Plates  will  be  given  of  Implements,  dtc.  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  Work  a  complete  Commentary  upon  Roman 
Domestic  Economy.’ 

Every  one  will  have  observed  how  much  more  is  said,  in  the 
current  notices  of  the  subterranean  antiqiiilit^  of  the  tract  about 
Vesuvius,  of  the  Pompeian  than  of  the  llerculanean  discove¬ 
ries.  I'he  case  is,  that  but  small  progress,  comparatively,  has 
been  made  or  attempted  in  the  excavation  of  llercidunenm ;  in¬ 
deed,  Sir  VV.  Gell  says  it  is  now  discontinued.  The  operation 
was  exceedingly  diflicult  and  toilsome,  in  consequence  of  the 
creat  depth  (from  sixty  to  more  than  a  hundred  fWt)  at  which 
that  city  is  buried,  and  of  the  mnch  harder  quality  of  the  super¬ 
incumbent  substanecs,  consisting  of  vast  strata  of  stony  mud 
and  lava.  iMany  objects  of  curiosity  have  indee<l  been  dtscover- 
etl  and  brought  up  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  laying  the  city 
open  to  the  light.  Nor  arc  there  any  extensive  cavern  spaces  to 
be  viewed  by  going  down,  as  the  excavation  has  been  carried  mi 
by  conveying  the  materials  rcmoveil  at  each  stage  into  the  spaces 
which  had  previously  been  cleared.  8ome  of  the  travellers  who 
have  descended,  have  described  tlie  scene  l>elow  as  haviag  the 
ip|K‘arauce  of  a  gloomy  and  hideous  pit.  Pompeii,  on  the  eon- 
Urary,  was  lost  under  but  a  thin  covering  of  aslies  and  pumice, 
witli  a  smaller  proportion  of  mud  and  pebbles. 

*  The  excavations  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the 
ruin  of  Pompeii  was  not  effected  by  an  uniform  shower  of  cinders, 
or  pumice-stones.  A  section  near  the  amphitheatre,  gives  tlie  general 
proportions  of  the  mass  under  which  the  city  is  buried  to  the  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet.  Separating  the  wliole  into  five  portions,  we 
*btil  find  the  first  three  to  consist  of  pumice-stone  in  soiali  pieces 
resembling  a  light  white  cinder,  and  covering  the  pavement,  to  Uie 
dt'pUi  of  twelve  feet :  the  next  portion  is  composed  of  six  partly 
beginning  witli  a  stratum  of  small  block  stones,  not  more  than  iltrte 
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inches  in  thickness ;  to  this  succeeds  a  thin  layer  of  mud,  or  etrtti 
which  has  been  mixed  with  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  deposiiQii 
in  a  liquid  state;  upon  this  lies  another  thin  stratum  of  little  ttooci. 
of  a  mixed  hue,  iu  which  blue  predominates;  a  second  strut uq  g( 
mud,  separated  from  a  third  by  a  thin  wavy  line  of  mixed  blue  stooci, 
completes  the  fourth  portion  ;  wliile  the  fifth  or  highest  division  coo« 
sists  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  principally  formed  by  the  gradml 
decomposition  of  the  volcanic  matter  from  the  date  of  the  eruption  to 
the  present  day.* 

*  The  strata  of  mud  were  discharged  in  a  very  liquid  state  fron 
the  mountain,  an  event  by  no  means  uncommon  during  later  eruptions: 
and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  vaulted  passages,  of  which  tlir 
covering  still  remains  entire,  arc  usually  found  as  completely  full  of 
the  deposition  as  the  open  courts,  or  the  cliambcrs  where  tlie  roofs 
have  been  consumed.* 

'I'he  disap)M'arunce  of  the  city  was  not  so  entire,  nt  (he  time 
of  its  destruction,  ns  we  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine. 
The  deposition  of  volcanic  mnttcr  was  not  of  a  depth  to  cover 
the  hij'lier  parts  of  the  greater  structures,  or  even,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  more  ordinary  ones.  It  appears  that  the  up|»«*r 
stories  of  many  of  the  houses  must  liave  been  left  prominem 
alnive  the  surface,  to  he  demolished  for  tlie  materials,  or  to  he 
rediicetl  to  rubbish,  and  ultimately  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
the  lapse  of  lime.  'IVaces  of  some  of  them  are  found  in  stiir- 
cases  and  pieces  of  the  remaining  walls.  In  many  parts  of  tls' 
city,  however,  the  upper  st()ri<‘s  were  covered,  and  then'fow 
have  been  preserved ;  ‘  but  they  seem  to  have  been  of  very 
‘  inferior  consetpieiuv  to  the  apartments  on  the  ground -floor.* 
A  small  part  of  the  top  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  great  public 
buildings  has  always  remained  in  sight ;  hut,  till  nceJdcnt 
revealed  the  secret,  it  had  been  consideriMl  as  only  the  relic  of 
some  strueluro  founded  oil  the  surface.  So  palpable,  however, 
iu  the  opinion  of  Sir  W .  (jell,  must  the  signs  on  the  siirfucf 
always  have  been  of  what  was  inhumed  below,  that  he  wonders 
the  nnrnpiurit^  should  have  failed  to  detect  the  lost  city.  , 

*  The  ruins  of  the  city  must  always  have  appeared  above  the  soil: 
with  reference  to  this  assertion,  we  may  recollect,  that  Pompeii  w» 
calleil  by  the  first  excavators  C’ivila,  a  name  the  spot  seems  to  havf 
borne  some  centuries  previously,  and  which  it  had  probably  lionie 
from  the  lime  of  its  destruction.* 

‘  As  the  soil  is  generally  raised  but  little  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  lower  stories  of  the  houses,  the  upper  apartments  and  the  public 
buildings  might  have  nearly  equalleil  the  trees  which  now  clothe  tbe 
summit/ 

*  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  might  have  been  objservcd  by  any  travefler 
along  the  road. — No  one,  however,  would  have  suspected  how  rich  t 
mine  of  antiquities  existed  here,  until  a  labourer,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  found,  in  ploughing,  a  statue  of  brass  ;  which  ct^ 
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cunvitancc  being  reported  to  tlic  government,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  le<l  to  the  first  excavations  ;  and  subst'quently  the  accidental 
diicovery  of  tlic  temple  of  Isis,  while  some  workmen  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  subterranous  aqueduct,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  confirm  the  expectations  which  had  been  excited.  Since 
tlist  period  tlie  operations  have  always  been  carrying  on,  with  more 
or  less  activity,  so  that  by  degrees  the  whole  will  be  cleared.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  ,  the  great  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  first  found,  they  are 
beginning  to  sutler  from  the  efi'ects  of  that  exposure  which  has  taken 
place  since  their  second  birth.  In  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  their  discovery,  the  alternations  of  winter  and  summer 
have  generally  eifaced  the  paintings,  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
rtripped  every  trace  of  stucco  from  the  walls.’ — *  So  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  hope  that  the  tlieutres,  houses,  or  temples,  constructed 
u  they  are  of  the  most  perishable  materials,  can  remain  for  tlic 
satbt'action  of  posterity  :  and  although  in  this  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  considered  fortunate  for  the  succeeding  generation  tiint  the 
o|)fration  goes  on  so  slowly,  still  too  much  canndt  now  be  done  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  what  exists.  The  fortifications,  however, 
which  are  in  some  parts  built  w'ith  solid  blocks  of  stone,  may  yet 
remain  for  many  centuries,  os  the  Doric  temple  would  have  done, 
hsd  it  not  been  destroyed  by  external  force  ;  whereas  a  short  period 
must  suffice  to  destroy  every'  vestige  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  i.s 
built  ot  bricks  and  rubble  work,  without  any  pretension  to  durability 
or  excellence  of  construction.  The  streets  are  curiously  paved, 
viti)  irregularly  shaped  pieces  of  black  volcanic  stone  well  put 
together,  and  generally  exhibiting  the  tracks  of  wliccls.  The  towm 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  ancient  bed  of  lava,  though  there 
exists  no  record  of  an  earlier  eruption  than  that  which  uestroyed 
it.* 

The  city  is  found  in  a  state  of  very  great  dilapidation,  which 
could  nut  he  caused  hy  the  descent  of  the  dn^adfiil  volcanic 
showers  which  created  its  tomb.  Hut  a  great  earthquake 
sccompunicHl  the  eruption  ;  and  the  place  is  judged  to  have  been 
▼cry  far  from  liuviiig  recovcretl  from  the  ell’ects  of  a  most 
destructive  one  which  had  hap}>encd  sixteen  years  before.  ‘  The 

*  workmeifs  tools  are  still  in  many  instances  found  accompany- 
^  ing  the  materials  collected  fur  the  repair  of  the  damages  this 

*  earthipiake  hud  caused.’ 

Very  striking  memorials  have  occurred,  of  the  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  mass  formed  by  these  showers,  and  of  the  fate 
of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not  escape  from  the  city,  in 
the  circumstance  of  skeletons  found  many  feet  above  the  ancient 
^▼el.  The  victims  had  continueil  to  struggle  upward  tliroiigli 
tile  dtM^pening  stratum  of  ashes  and  mud.  in  one  instance  this 
had  been  done  hy  a  female,  of  whose  bosom  the  mould,  iin- 
l»ressed  in  the  substance  which  had  subsequently  liardeuecl 
•round  her,  is  shewn  in  the  Museum  of  Portici. 
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Before  dcAcribiiifc  tlie  sepulchral  Mtrueturcn  and  fnonumtoii 
of  Pompeii,  Sir  William  adverts  to  the  notioiiH,  h^liai^ 
customs,  and  enacted  ret^ulations  of  the  ancient  Kotnans  ra. 
s|>ectinj;  the  dead,  and  gives  an  interesting  representation  of 
their  funeral  riles  and  commemorations.  In  general,  they  were 
very  desirous  to  have  their  tomhs  placed  in  conspicuous  and 
public  situations,  especiully  by  the  side  of  the  great  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns.  It  is  striking  and  aflecting  thus  to 
behold  them  seeking  to  relieve  the  gloom  which  oppressed  their 
spirits  in  their  hopeless  darkness,  or  vague,  cheerless  superstitioa, 
reii|>ectiDg  a  future  state,  by  expedients  for  making  it  unavoid¬ 
able  that  those  who  should  be  alive  when  they  were  dead,  sliouU 
see  their  iiarrH's,  and  |>ertiaps  sometimes  talk  of  them.  Thu 
also  they,  or  their  memory,  might  receive  sometimes  the  expret- 
sioii  of  a  transient  fiirewcll  sentiment,  appeart»d  a  mailer  of 
some  importance  to  beings  who  liad  no  assurance  of  survivinj^ 
to  Ik*,  welcomed  in  another  society. 

T.  Id)LLlUS 

me.  PROPTER.  VI  AM.  POSITUS 
t T.  DICANT.  PRAETERKIJN TES 
LOLLl.  VALE 

There  were  at  the  same  time  some  in  whom  either  pritle  or  i 
tvrtain  refinement  of  sentiment,  repressed  this  desire  of  a  vulgar 
ptiblmity  of  their  names. 

^  Some  funiliea  atill  had  burial  places  at  their  country-houses ;  oat 
choosing  to  have  their  names  exhibited  to  the  nopiilar  gaze,  or  tbotr 
memory  recullod  to  animadversion.  And  tlius  rropertiiis  : 

Dii  faciant,  mca  ne  terra  locet  ossa  frequenti, 

(^ua  facit  assiduo  traniite  vulgus  iter. 

Post  mortem  tumuli  sic  infamantur  araantum. 


Non  juvat  in  mcilia  nomen  habere  via.’ 

This  feeling  cxpresseil  in  contrariety  to  the  general  passion 
for  vulgar  moimmental  exposure,  is  beyond  all  eomparison  *io 
hi'lter  taste,  independently  of  any  sentiment  of  pride,  or  afipre- 
hensioii  of  being  made  the  subject  of  discussion  and  censorions 
opinion.  It  is  far  more  consonant  to  the  solemnity  of  death,  is 
a  total,  final  withdrawment  from  the  active  system  of  the  workk 
How  obvious,  too,  is  the  greater  oongeniality  of  a  seclusion  of 
the  memorials  of  the  departed,  with  the  sacredness  of  a  pensive, 
atfectionate  remembrance  in  the  surviving  friends  !  Still,  if  ^ 
et>niik!er  the  natural  eflect  of  having  no  decided  hold  by  fahh  rf 
an  invisible  world,  in  combination  with  that  instinctive  reluciatre 
to  let  go  entirely  the  prestMit  state,  which  even  Christian  hope 
tmn  seldom  wholly  snspi'iul,  we  shall  not  greatly  wonder  at  the 
eagerness  to  retain  any  ^>ossible  connexion  with  the  busy  scene. 
Wc  shall  not,  tliere^we,  wonder  that  in  the  prospect  of  leaviag 
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it,  wo  voony  of  llioae  dark  heathen  apiriU  should  hare  solicitously 
prsYided  lor  memorials  to  retain  them  in  some  kind  of  fancied 
pffnence  in  its  most  thronged  social  situations.  Our  Author 
(iiM  some  examples  of  the  care,  particularity,  and  precaution 
nfih  which  testamentary  appointments  for  this  purpose  were 
made. 

Xbere  is  one  of  the  enumerated  modes  of  monumental  oele* 
brstkm,  of  which  it  really  is  not  easy  to  conceire  how  it  could  be 
i^t  compatible  with  any  dignifieil  ideas  of  death  and  departed 
fioellence.  According  to  our  associations  with  the  subject,  it 
I  would  inevitably  bear  the  character  of  a  burlesque  show,  instead 
1  of  a  solemn  commemoration.  'Fhis  was  the  custom  of  bringing 
I  out,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  persons  recently 
I  (iecMsed,  waxen  busts,  whicli  had  been  made  in  resemblance  of 
the  ancestors  of  those  |>ersons,  to  be  publicly  exhibited,  in  the 
robes,  and  with  the  insignia  appropriate  to  their  offices  and  dig¬ 
nities  and  drawn  in  chariots  to  the  forum,  there  to  be  placed*  in 

*  the  same  curulc  chairs  with  which  when  alive  they  had  been 

*  privileged.*  The  orator  for  the  occasion,  when  he  had  ex- 
btusied  all  the  topics  of  eulogy  of  the  person  lately  dead,  went 
back  to  celebrate  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  those  former  per¬ 
sonages  whose  images  were  thus  exposed  in  ludicrous  pomp, 
eodtavouring  to  make  their  examples  and  honours  an  incitement 
to  the  virtuous  ambition  of  Uie  descendants  and  all  the  l»eholder8. 

*  To  modern  feelings,*  says  our  Author,  *  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
^oeive  other  than  ludicrous  effects  from  the  display  of  a  wax- 

*  work  ancestry  ;  yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  more  than  one 

*  ancient  to  (he  good  result  of  such  exhibition.** 

The  detailed  survey  of  the  city  begins  with  the  *  Street  of  the 

*  Tombs.*  In  the  approach  to  Pompeii  from  Naples, 

*  both  sides  of  the  road,  for  nearly  a  furlong  before  entering  the 
city,  are  occupied  by  tombs  and  public  monuments,  intermixed  with 
shops;  in  front  of  the  latter,  arcades  were  constructed,  affording 
ihefter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
(xrriage  way,  or  agger^  exhibiting  the  tracks  or  ruts  worn  by  chariots, 
a  narrow,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  width,  with  foot-ways, 
or  marnnet,  on  each  skle,  varying  from  four  to  six,  elevated  above  the 
roadabo  ut  a  foot,  and  separatki  tnerefrom  by  a  curb  and  guard  stones,  • 
need  about  sixteen  inches,  and  placed  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to 

I  twelve  feet  asunder.*  *  The  ruts  are  sometimes  four  inches  deep ;  tho 
wheels  seem  to  have  been  about  three  inches  wide,  and  from  three 
bet  to  three  feet  six  inches  apart.  The  wheels  of  a  modern  carriage 
are  about  four  feet  six  inches.* 

*  The  street  of  the  tombs,  as  far  as  hitherto  discovered,  contains 


*  *  Sepe  audivi,  Q.  Maximum,  P.  Scipionem,  prseterea  emtitis 
prmclaros  viros,  solitos  dicere;  cum  nujorum  imagioci  in- 
^tMrentur,  vehementiasime  acceodi.  Sallust.’ 

Voi.  XIV.  N.S.  X 
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ilie  monument*  of  those  alone  who  had  borne  some  office  hi  the  itite; 
and,  in  most  coses,  the  ground  on  which  they  are  respectively  erectsd 
was  voted  by  the  public.  From  the  latter  circumstance  it  may  bei®. 
ferred,  that  this  quarter  was  especially  reserved,  for  that  purpose, 
while  we  may  presume  that  the  places  appropriated  for  general  sepal, 
ture  were  more  removed  from  the  city.* 

These  tombs  are  lar^  structures,  of  different  forms,  end 
nemlly,  hut  not  in  every  instance,  bearing;,  in  conspicnous  insei^ 
tions,  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  raised,  with 
explanatory  additions  res|>ecting  the  offices,  merits,  and  a ppoiat- 
ments  through  which  this  inonuinental  honour  was  ohtaiiwd. 
They  are  also  decorated  with  carvings  and  paintings,  soair  of 
emblematical,  and  some  of  literal  meaning.  The  tomb  of  Soaii- 
fus,  which  is  described  as  the  most  remarkable  one  yet  foand, 

*  ig  covered  with  extremely  low  relievos,  painted,  of  gladiatoriil 
combats,  llie  gladiators  ot  Ampliatus,  whose  names  and  fate  ip- 
pear  to  have  been  written  over  their  likenesses,  lions,  bears,  pantheri, 
nulls,  wolves,  and  rabbits,  with  dogs,  stags,  and  non-descripts,  all  lecm 
to  liavc  been  brought  upon  the  scene  for  the  entertainment  of  tkc 
Pompeians,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Scaurus's  ghost.* 

I’lie  inscription  mentions  that  two  thousand  sesterces  hadbefs 
assigned  by  (he  decurions  for  tlie  expense  of  the  funeral  cerr- 
monies,  of  which  the  show  of  gladiators  must  have  hmi  (hf 
principal  part.  On  this  it  is  remarked,  (hat  unless  a  chanretw 
expressing  another  thousand  has  been'hrokcn  off,*  Human  Miwd 

*  must  have  been  cheap,  when  161.  2s.  lid.  could  produce  so 

*  much  upon  the  arena.*  The  sc]Hilchral  interior  recess  is^un- 
‘  decorated,  about  seven  feet  si^uare,  vaulted,  and  surrounded  wHh 

*  small  niches,  four  on  each  side,  except  that  of  entranre,  where 
‘  the  space  of  two  is  occupied  with  the  door- way.  In  the  ceotre 
‘  is  a  srpiore  pillar,  which  reaches  to  and  snpjmrts  the  eediog, 

*  leaving  u  space  round  of  not  more  than  two  feet:  it  is  pierced 
‘each  way  with  a  niche,  |>erhaps  for  a  lamp.  An  opening  for 
‘  liglii  was  opposite  the  door.*  It  is  not  said,  hut  may  be  pre« 
sumetl,  I  hut  urns  aiul  ashes  were  found  in  this  apartment,  llis 
inentiuned  that  at  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  ‘  were  two  sub- 

*  teriuiiean  tlepoHilories,  now  covered  up,  in  which  cinerary  u(iu 
‘  were  rliscovi'iXMl  j  one  of  glass,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  malr- 

*  rial,  was  plan^l  within  another  of  baked* earth,  and  the  wtiok 
‘•envi*lo|ied In  a  third  of  lead.*  In  (he  arched  interior  of  anoUwr 
tomb,  ‘  several  vases  were  found.  I'tie  door  is  curious,  being 

‘  marble,  little  more  than  three  feet  high,  two  feet  nine  inch# 

*  Vrtde,  four  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  moved  on  pivots  fdrrted 
‘  out  of  thesamc  block.  Doors  thus  constructed  seldom  opewd 
‘’without  noise.* 

The  interior  of  the  tomb  of  NoDVoleia  Tyche  was  about  six 
six  inches  square,  ill  stuccoed,  arched,  and  niches  formed  around  1^ 
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the  rcct'ption  of  cinerary  urns.  Some  were  of  coarse  earth  ;  three 
others,  about  fifteen  inches  high,  were  of  glass,  and  contained  bones, 
with  a  liquid,  which,  upon  analysis,  was  considered  to  be  composed 
of  water,  wine,  and  oil.  Each  had  a  lamp,  and  piece  of  money  for 
Charon :  more  lamps  were  ready  in  the  corner ;  they  were  of  red 
cooMuon  earth.* 

It  is  predicted,  that  the  walls  wliich  encircled  the  city  will 
remain,  when  all  that  they  were  raiseti  to  enclose  and  defend 
shall  hufc  perished. 

‘  They  are  built  with  n  receding  face  of  large  stones,  sometimes 
four  to  live  feet  long,  laid  in  horizontid  beds :  the  joints  between  the 
blocks,  in  each  course,  not  preserved  upright,  but  inclining  more  or 
less  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  :  n  style  of  masonry  common  to  many 
ot'  the  Etruscan  cities.  They  are  partly  well  put  togetlicr ;  but  with  an 
extraordinary  admixture  ot  rubble  work,  and  predominance  of  the 
species  of  brick  work  called  reticulatum,  exhibiting  an  appearance 
strongly  resembling  that  of  some  modern  Turkish  fortresses,  where 
the  works,  originally  Greek,  and  well  constructed,  have  descended 
through  a  series  of  barbarous  possessors,  and  undergone  many  cen¬ 
turies  of  ill-judged  repairs. 

*  Tow  ers  are  placed  at  unequal  intervals,  twenty-seven  feet  by  thirty- 
throe,  projecting  forward  seven,  and  composed  of  rubble  walls,  three 
leet  in  thickness,  in  three  stories :  between  tliem,  supported  by  a 
double  wall,  ranged  the  ramparts  ;  the  whole  nearly  twenty  feet  wide, 
including  the  two  walls,  and  varying  in  height  from  the  ground  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  according  to  .the  local  level.  They  communicate 
tlirough  the  towers  by  arched  door-ways,  on  tlic  third  or  upper  story. 
Embattled  parapets  .were  raised  upon  the  outer  and  inner  ed^e. of 
the  rampart :  they  formed,  in  appearance,  a  double  line  of  defence 
for  the  town,  that  nearest  the  city  being  some  feet  higher  than  the 
outer.  The  outer  wall  of  the  tower  seems  invariably  to  have  fallen. 

*  Five  principal  entrances  have  been  discovered  to  tlie  city,  two  of 
which  only  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal,  towards  Hercula- 
iitum  and  Naples,  is  about  forty-seven  feet  in  depth  ;  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent  forty-two.  It  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  w'all,  each  per¬ 
forated  with  three  arched  openings ;  the  intermediate  space  being 
probably  left  open  to  the  sky,  except  the  lateral  ways  for  loot-passeu* 
gvr*,  which  communicated  with  the  uncovered  area  in  the  centre,  by 
two  arched  openings  on  each  side.  A  portcullis  closetl  the  centre  arch¬ 
ly,  alwiut  seven  feet  distant  from  tlie  front;  and,  with  another  gate 
on  the  inside,  formed  a  double  security.* 

-Mmost  immediately  within  this  (^te,  is  an  inn  or  post-liouse. 

*  Chequers  are  exhibited  at  the  side  of  the  door-way.  llie  bones 
of  horses  were  found  in  the  stables;  and  in  the  cellar,  large  earthen 
vases  fur  wine.  Rings  for  tying  the  horses,  and  three  cars,  were 
found ;  the  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  modern ;  four  feet 

inches  diameter ;  ten  spokes,  a  little  thicker  at  each  end.* 
‘Guard  stones,  for  mounting  horses,  were  placed,  by  the  law  of  C. 
Gracchus  de  viis  muniendis.  The  holes  may  here  be  observed  in  the 
curb  for  passing  the  halter.* 
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As  that  enchanted  feeling  with  M^hich  we  go  back  into  ancleai 
timet,  seeks  to  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  ^ings  of  those  tinf« 
otf  lirina^  and  as  divested  of  all  public  formality  and  pomp,  the 
thoughtful  and  imaginative  visitant  of  the  oity  will  feel  a  mor^ 
intense  interest  in  the  inspection  of  the  dwelling-houses  than  of 
any  other  of  its  structures.  But,  if  he  should  advance  to  this 
inspection  with  his  fancy  filled  with  images  of  Roman  magoifi. 
cence,  and  prepared  to  find  something  of  a  majestic  character 
adhering  to  every  thing  in  the  economy  of  that  imperial  naiioD, 
he  will  feel  a  strange  disappointment  in  viewing  the  abodes  which 
contente<l  the  generality  of  these  partakers  of  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

*  Pompeii  remained,  to  its  fall,  a  city  of  lanes  rather  than  of  streeti 
Tlie  general  uniformity  of  plan,  (in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  houses,)  admitted  considerable  variety  in  the  detail ;  but  they 
were  all  attended  with  imperfections  ref)ugnant  to  modem  iden  of 
taste  and  convenience.  The  absence  of  chimneys  entindy,  and  win¬ 
dows  generally,  may  be  particularly  noticed.  The  only  light  received 
in  the  rooms  was  through  an  a^  erture  formed  in  or  over  the  door;  and 
even  this  was  borrowed.  Hut  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  Romans 
were  not  a  **  Genus  ignavum,  quod  tecto  gaudet  et  umbra  ;**  not  a 
domestic  people  ;  tlicir  society  was  to  be  sought  in  the  Forum,  ud 
porticoes. 

*  Cfood  foundations,  and  stout  walls,  were  not  considered  of  essential 
consequence,  where  the  skill  of  the  architect  was  rather  directed  to 
the  exclusion  of  heat,  than  precaution  against  the  less  mild  months  of 
the  year.  Hence  we  6nd  scarcely  a  house  in  the  whole  city  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  of  which  the  walls  arc  not  considerably  indebted  for  their  durs- 
bility  to  the  plaster  with  which  they  arc  covered.  Ill  built,  of  the 
worst  brick  and  rubble  work,  with  mortar  generally  but  insuHicieotly 
mixed,  their  thickness  in  few  instances  appears  adequate  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  were  intended  to  perform.  Sometimes,  however,  the  plas¬ 
ter  is  very  excellent.’ 

In  the  detailed  descrijUion  of  a  house  of  quite  the  aristocratic 
order,  (that  of  F.insa,)  it  is  noticed  that, 

*  no  firc-nlace  exists,  nor  do  any  flues  remain,  by  which  the  house 
could  have  Wen  warmed  by  means  of  a  stove,  prsefurnium,  or  hypo- 
caust :  for  this  purpose,  in  all  probability,  only  braziers  were  usm< 
with  charcoal,  us  they  are  frequently  found.’ 

In  the  account  of  another  house  of  the  same  superior  order, 
there  is  occasion  to  notice,  and  to  notice  as  not  peculiar  to  thst 
house,  a  strange  want  of  gooil  order  and  good  taste  in  arrange¬ 
ments  involving  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  It  has  also  been 
told  often  enough  by  travellers,  that  the  signs  in  front  of  some 
of  the  shops,  (as  of  those  of  the  bakers,)  are  flagrant  violatioa« 
of  decorum. 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  many  circunastances  of  diftercnce  be- 
twciu  this  ancient  domestic  architecture  and  tlie  modern,  is  the 
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iiileroAl  court,  round  which  the  apartinenU  were  arranij^l,  and 
lifd)((*d  entirely  from  within,  so  that  the  exterior  presented  only 
tdead  wall.  The  inducements  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  were, 
nfcluMon  from  observation,  protection,  and  jealousy  as  to  the 
female  portion  of  the  family.  The  apartments  for  the  accomino- 
ihitioii  of  private  life,  ap)>ear  to  have  been  what  we  sliould  deem 
Tpry  inconveniently  small,  even  in  those  houses  of  the  more  stately 
rink  which  had  circumstances  of  exterior  ma^nihcence,  *  a  ves- 

*  (il)iilum,a  lofty  atrium,  with  an  ample  fieristyle,  and  ambulato- 

*  ries.’  They  were,  however,  highly  ornamented. 

*  The  smallest  apartments  were  lined  with  stucco,  painted  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  endless  variety  of  colours,  in  compartments,  simply 
tinted  with  a  light  ground,  surrounded  by  a  border,  sometimes  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  single  figure,  or  subject,  in  the  centre,  or  at  equal 
iltfUnces,  and  every  where  exhibiting  that  taste  each  individual  of 
Pompeii  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  display.  These  paintings  were 
ver)'  frequently  of  history,  but  embrace  every  variety  of  suhiect, 
5oinc  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  Greek  artists  seem  to  have  been 
employed;  indeed  native  painters  were  few,  while  the  former  every 
where  abounded.’ 

There  are  some  interestint'  observations  on  the  character  and 
merits  of  this  ancient  painting,  of  which  the  praise,  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  us  to  some  of  its  characteristics,  is  strongly  quulifiiHl  as 
to  others.  Architectural  deliueutioiis  often  occur,  ut  which  a 
uuiuher  are  represented  in  the  engravings.  *  Many  are  continu- 

*  ally  found,'  say  our  Authors,  *  in  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
*true  principles  of  perspective;  but  they  are  rather  indicated 

*  than  luiiuitely  expressed,  or  accurately  displayed  ;  whereas,  in 
’  most  instances,  a  total  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  art  is 

*  but  too  evident.’ 

The  description  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gratifying  when  it  goes 
into  such  details  as  the  following. 

’  The  doors,  formed  of  wood,  are  never  found  complete ;  this  ma* 
tcrisi,  being  always  reduced  to  carbon,  retaining  only  the  general 
form.  F'ir  appears  to  have  been  much  used.  The  doors  revolved 
npon  pivots,  and  w'ere  fastened  by  bolts,  which  hung  from  chains. 
The  windows  were  sometimes  glazed  ;  [a  glazed  bow-window  was 
found  in  one  instance ;]  they  were  closed  at  night  by  shutters,  not  too 
well  put  together;  but  the  gaping  chinks  were  covered  with  curtains. 
Ot  wood  were  also  the  bedsteads,  though  sometimes  of  iron :  but 
hods  were  more  generally  made  merely  of  carpets  and  vests  spread 
upon  the  ground. 

‘  It  does  not  enter  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  every  article  of  housenold  furniture  or  convenience  found 
«t  Pompeii ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  every  variety  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  museum  of  Portici.  Implements  of  silver,  brass,  stone, 
earthenware  vases  of  all  sizes,  adapted  to  every  use,  whether  sacred 
or  profane;  trumpetSi  bells,  gridirons,  colanders,  saucepans,  some 
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lined  with  silver,  kettles,*  ladles,  nimdils  for  jelly  ef  (Kittry,  ums  for 
keeping  water  hot,  upon  the  principle  of  the  modem  tea-um,  lao. 
terns  with  horn,  spits;  in  short,  almost  eve^  article  of  kitchen  or 
other  fumitura  now  in  use,  except  forks.  Chains^  bolts,  scourges, 
portable  bre-places,  with  contrirances  for  heating  water  ;  dice,  (some 
■aid  to  be  loaded  ;)  a  complete  toilet,  with  combs,  thimbles,  ringt, 
painU  ear-rings,  with  pearls;  pins  for  the  hair,  but  no  diamonds; 
almoDds,  dates,  nuts,  tigs,  grapes,  eggs,  raisins,  and  chesnuts.  ’ 

In  that  museum  there  is  a  loaf  of  bread,  eight  inches  diameter, 
with  a  stump  expressing  its  quality  ami  the  baker's  name. 
Several  remarkable  parlicnlars  arc  meiitioneil,  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  have  expressed  our  wish  that  there  had  been  more. 
For  instance;  in  the  rooms  around  the  square  Ciilled  the  Soldiers' 
Quarters,  were  found  the  decayed  bones  of  legs  and  arms  retained 
by  iron  fetters.  Near  the  gate  towards  Napb*s,  in  n  recess,  wu 
found  a  skeleton  grasping  n  lance, — no  dmibt  a  sentinel,  whom 
the  (errors  of  earthquake  and  volcano  eonld  not  drive  from  bw 
post.  In  a  room  near  the  temple  of  Isis,  was  a  skeletcn,  near 
whleh  was  a  plate  containing  fish  bones,  wliile  (he  utensils  used 
in  cooking  that  fish  were  discovered  in  the  kitchen.  In  a  recent 
excavation  near  the  Forum,  on  the  removal  of  the  new  soil, 
about  eighteen  inches  thick,  ‘  a  hmly  wns  found  scarcely  covered 
‘  with  the  volcanic  matter,  being  ten  feel  above  the  ancient  pave- 

•  ment:  wrapped  in  a  cloth  were  3tl0  pieces  of  sdver,  42  bronie, 

*  and  H  small  im|>erial  gold  coins.'  In  the  description  of  the 
Forum,  temples,  and  theatres,  our  Authors  rate  rather  low  tbe 
architectural  science  an<l  taste  of  the  Fompeinn  builders.  A 
gooil  deal  of  the  (Jreek  is  retained  in  several  of  the  structures, 
but  In  a  very  corrupted  and  debaseil  style.  We  must  here  close 
the  notice  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

Art.  IV.  L/zmto,  IsaMta^  The  Eve  of  St.  Af^es^  and  other  Poem. 

By  .lohn  Keats.  Author  of  Endymion.  fcaji  8vo.  pp.  199.  Price 

7i.  6d.  London.  1820. 

IT  is  just  three  years  since  wc  were  called  upon  to  review  Mr. 

Keats's  first  production.  We  then  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
be  was  not  incapable  of  writing  good  poetry,  that  he  possessed 
both  (be  requisite  fancy  and  skill ;  but  we  regretted  that  a  young 
man  of  bis  vivid  imagination  and  promising  talents  should  have 
been  flattered  into  (be  resolution  to  pnhltsb  verses  of  which  be 
would  probably  be  glad  a  few  years  alter  to  escape  from  the  re- 
luembrancc.  \i  is  our  praclice,  when  a  young  writer  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  to  look  to  the 
indications  ol  ahility  which  are  to  l>e  detected  in  Ids  performance, 
rather  than  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  There  is  a  wasteful  efllores- 
ctmee  that  must  he  thrown  olV  before  the  intellect  attains  iU  ma¬ 
turity.  The  mind  is  then  at  a  critical  period :  (here  is  c<iUal 
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ilan^tT  oi  il!»UvisUiug  M  iU  sircu^tli  iu  (Uo  aburlive  pruiiMsp  of 
ami  pf  iU  beiu|^  bligUlcd  iiujuat  iU^*ouragomeiit. 
Sui'li  «|)|>p«'ir(Hl  to  lui  to  be  tbeii  the  situation  of  Ulr.  KeaU  ;  #iul 
in  liip  spirit  c»f  candour  and  of  kliKliU'ns,  we  made  iboat^  remarks 
on  his  volume  wbicb  were  designed  at  ouce  to  guiite  aud  to  excite 
lih  future  exertions^  but  for  wbicb  be  inunfully  disdaiued  to  be 
the  \usvT,  His  next  proiluction  had  the  good  fortune  to  tall  into 
thehaiidH  of  critics  who  rarely  deal  in  eiiber  half^praiae  or  half- 
('ensure,  and  whose  seterity  of  c'eusnre  can  at  least  confer  no¬ 
toriety  tijHin  the  otlbnder.  According  to  bis  own  aooonnt,abe 
Author  of  Kndymion  must,  while  smarting  under  their  unsparing 
lash,  have  claimed  pity  almost  equally  on  account  of  his  morti- 
hetl  feelings  and  his  infidel  creed  ;  for,  in  the  preface  to  that  *  fe- 

*  verish  attempt,*  he  avows  his  conviction  ^  that  there  is  not  a 

*  fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  in  a  great  object.*  How  complete 
wis  his  failure  in  that  matchless  tissue  of  sparkling  and  delicious 
nonsense,  his  Publishers  frankly  confess  in  an  Advertisement  pre- 
6\ed  to  the  present  volume,  wherein  they  take  iqion  thcinselvc^s 
the  rcsponsihility  of  printing  an  unfinished  poem  in  tlm  same 
struin,  fiom  proceeding  with  which  the  Author  woa  discouraged 
by  the  recojuion  given  to  that  poem.  Aud  yet,  under  tliosaiic- 
tiuii,  we  presume,  of  the  same  advisers,  Mr.  Keats  has  ventured 
to  prtM'Uim  himself  in  his  title-page  as  the  unfortunate  ‘  Author 

*  of  Kndyuiion**  Are  we  to  gather  from  this,  that  be  U  vain 
and  foolish  enough  to  wish  tliat  production  not  to  be  forgotten  i 

The  present  volume,  however,  we  have  been  assuretl,  con¬ 
tains  sometliing  much  better.  Startled  as  we  were  uf  the  ap|K*ar- 
anceof  the  ghost  of  Endyroioii  in  tlie  title,  we  eudeavonrcsl,  on 
renewing  uur  acquaintance  with  its  Author,  to  baiUMli  from  oiir 
recuileetion  the  unpro|iitious  circumstances  under  which  we  had 
last  met,  and,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  expect  that  he  will  exhibit 
any  material  change  as  the  result  of  further  intellectual  growth, 
to  take  a  fresh  and  final  estimate  of  his  talents  and  pretensions 
as  they  may  be  judged  of  from  the  volume  before  us.  The  evi¬ 
dence  on  wliicli  our  opinion  is  formed,  shall  now  he  laid  before 
wur  readers.  One  naturally  turns  first  Ui  the  shorter  pieces,  in 
order  to  taste  the  flavour  of  the  poetry.  The  following  ode  to 
Autumn  is  no  unfavourable  s|ieeimen. 

*  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, ' 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss’d  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core  ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

Aud  still  more,  later  flowers  for  Uie  bees. 
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Until  they  think  warm  days  will  nertr  ceaset 

For  Summer  has  o*er-brimm*d  their  clammy  cells. 

*  Who  hath  not  seen  thee  of\  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  sofl-lified  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 

Or  on  a  half>reap*d  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cyder  press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours 

*  Where  arc  the  songs  of  Spring  ?  Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thv  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Amon^  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  * 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 

1  ledge- crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies.*  pp.  197 — 9. 

Fancy  has  again  and  again  been  hymneil  in  lays  Pindaric  or 
Anacreontic,  hut  not  often  in  more  pleasing  and  spirited  numbers 
than  the  following. 

•  Kver  let  the  Fancy  roam. 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her ; 

Open  wide  the  miiuPs  cage  door, 
bhe’ll  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose : 

Summer's  joys  are  snoilt  by  use. 

And  the  enjoying  or  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn’s  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 

Blushing  throu|^h  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  then  ? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  scar  toggot  mazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter’s  night ; 

hen  tlie  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shufflt^ 

From  the  ploughboy’s  heavy  shoon  ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 
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In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there»  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overaw’d. 

Fancy,  high  commission'd  x— send  her ! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather } 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth, 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth ; 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup, 

And  thou  shall  quaff  it  x— tnou  shall  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 

Hustle  of  the  reaped  corn  ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn : 

And,  in  the  ^nic  moment— hark  !  ' 

’Tis  the  early  April  lark,  ^ 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 

Foraging  for  sticks  ana  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 

White-plum’d  lilies,  ana  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 

Shaded  nyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 

Anil  every  leaf,  and  every  fiower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 

'Fhou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  ^ep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep  t 
And  the  snake  all  winter  thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 

Freckled  nest-egnthou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 

When  the  hen-bird’s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 

Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swann; 

Acorns  ripe  down-pattering, 

While  the  autumn  breezes  sing.*  pp.  1^22 — 5. 

The  lines  addressed  to  a  friend,  on  Robin  Hood,  are  in  Uio 
•iioc  liglit  and  sportive  style. 

*  No !  those  days  are  gone  away, 

And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray. 

And  their  ntinutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
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or  the  leaves  of  many  yean :  •  « . 

Miinv  times  have  winters  sbear!i. 
Frozen  Nortlv  and  diiUin^  Eaali 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  fetist 
Of  the  forest’s  whispering  fleecc-N* 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases.  . 

*  No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more  ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 

Fast  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 

There  Is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 

Wliere  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amaz’d  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  fbrest  drear. 

*  On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
Younmygo,  with,  sun  or  muon, 

Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 

Or  the  |>oiar  ray  to  right  you ; 

Hut  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  hold  ; 

Never  one,  of  all  the  clan, 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  cun 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 

Down  beside  tlie  pasture  Trent; 

For  he  UR  tlic  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

*  Gone,  the  merry  morris  din  ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamclyn ; 

Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  *'  gren^  sliawe  ;** 

All  arc  gone  away  and  past ! 

And  if  Kobin  should  Ih;  cast 
Sudden  from  his  turfed  grave. 

And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days, 

She  would  wee]),  and  he  would  craze : 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 

Fall’n  beneath  the  dockyard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas; 

She  would  weep  that  her  wiki  bees 
Sang  not  to  her— strange  !  tliat  honey 
Can*i  be  got  without  hard  money  ! 

*  So  it  is :  yet  let  us  sing, 

I  lonour  to  the  old  bow-string  ! 

Honour  to  the  hugle-hom ! 

Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn  ! 
Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green! 

Honour  to  the  archer  keen! 
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Honour  to  tight  little  John, 

And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 

Honour  to  bold  Robin  Hooil, 

Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 

Honour  to  maid  Marian, 

And  to  all  the  Shcrwood-clan ! 

Tliough  their  days  have  hurried  by 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try.'  pp.  13^^136. 

or.  the  loiii^f r  pieeoM,  L:imia  is  ilecidtHlly  the  best.  The  story 
oil  which  it  is  built,  is  taken  troni  the  rH*h  repository  of  oh!  Hiir- 
tun,  who  cites  from  Pliilostratus  the  memorable  aecoofit  of  one 
Mmippus  Lyciiis,  *  a  young  man  twenty- fite  years  of  age,  tliut 

*  'uiiig  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  a  phantasm  in  the 

*  huhit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  (lie  hand, 

*  carried  him  home  to  lier  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and 

*  told  liiin  she  was  a  PiKcniciaii  by  birtli,  and  if  he  would  tarry 

*  with  her,  he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such 

*  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  sliould  molest  him  ;  but 

*  she,  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with  him,  that 

*  was  hively  to  behold.  The  young  man  tarried  with  lirr  awhile 

*  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  weilding, 

*  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius  ;  who,  by  some  proba- 

*  hie  con  jectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia ;  and 

*  that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus's  gold,  no  substance, 

*  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept 

*  and  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  l>e  moved, 

*  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  va* 

*  nished  in  an  instant.  Many  thousands,'  it  is  added,  '  took  no- 

*  tice  of  the  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.’  This 
sort  of  semi-allegorical  legend  is  of  the  same  famllv  of  fictions 
M  the  Vampire.  Tlie  plain  matter  of  fact  which  it  envelops, 
would  seem  to  be,  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  good  talents  and 
respectable  connexions,  that  falls  in  love  with  a  ridi  courtezan 
who  has  the  address  to  persuade  him  to  marry  her.  The  sjiell 
of  her  charms  and  her  ill-gotten  wealth  naturally  enough  cKssolve 
togetlier,  ami  her  victim  at  last  discovers  her  to  be— a  lamia. 
The  story  tlius  interpreted  is  not  without  a  moral ;  though  Mr, 
Keats  does  not  make  use  of  it.  I  its  account  of  the  transaction 

as  follows.  ‘  Upon  a  time,'  or,  as  Mother  Bunch  has  it  with 
stricter  precision,  once  upon  a  time, 

*  before  the  faery  broods 

Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods, 

The  ever^smitten  Hermes* 

loft  Olympus  fora  forest  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  in  search  of  an 
inviHihlc  mistress  who  lived  somewhere  or  other  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  where,  his  god-ship  could  not  tell.  Here  bis  attcu- 
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tion  is  arreste<l  by  a  roouniful  voice  that  issues  froiii  *  a  palpi- 
*  Utin^  snake,* 

*  - - a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 

Vermillion-spolte<u  golden,  green,  and  blue  ; 

Striped  like  a  zebra*  freckled  like  a  pard, 

Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  harr’d  ; 

And  full  of  siUer  moons*  that,  as  she  breathed, 

Dissolv’d,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreatbed 
Their  lustres  witli  tlie  gloomier  tapestries — 

So  rainbow-sided,  touch’d  with  miseries. 

She  seem’d,  at  once,  some  |)enunced  lady  elf, 

Some  demon’s  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self. 

Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  hre 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne’s  tiar: 
iter  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet ! 

She  had  a  woman’s  mouth  with  all  its  pearls  complete : 

And  for  her  eyes:  what  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  w'eep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  born  so  fair  ? 

As  P  roserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 

Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  w  ords  she  spake 

Came,  as  through  bubbliiig  honey,  for  love’s  sake.’  pp.  b,  7. 

Thin  feminine  incarnation  of  the  Kvil  Principle  is  fortunately 
accpiuiiited  with  what  Hermes  wants  to  know,  and  a  bargain  is 
MK)n  struck  between  them,  by  which,  as  a  reward  for  her  ob¬ 
ligingly  acting  as  a  procuress,  she  is  restored,  by  virtue  of  ‘  the 
*  Caducean  charm,’  to  the  shape  of  woman,  according  to  the 
trnourof  her  demand  : 

•  I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth — O  the  bliss ! 

(live  me  my  woman’s  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is.’ 

All  this,  not  being  in  Burton,  wc  take  it  for  grunted  is  out  of 
!Mr.  Keats's  own  head,  as  the  children  say;  except  so  far  as  Mr. 
(’olcridge  may  have  lielned  him  to  the  portrait  of  the  S(T|H!nt- 
elf,  ill  his  Christubel.  The  metamorphose  is  tims  describcil. 

'  Lef\  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change  ;  her  clhn  blooii  in  madness  run  ; 

Her  mouth  foam’d,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Wither’d  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 

Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear, 

1  lot,  glaz’d,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear. 

Mash’d  phosphor  and  sharp  spark's,  without  one  cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  indam’d  throughoiit  her  train, 

She  w  rilli’d  about,  convuls’d  with  scarlet  pain  : 

A  di'cp  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder* mooned  body’s  grace ; 

And,  as  tlie  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 

Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  bredc ; 

>l.'idc  gloom  of  .ill  her  frccklings,  streaks  and  bars, 

Eclips’d  her  crescents,  and  lick’d  up  her  stars : 
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So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst, 

And  rubious- ar^nt:  of  all  theae  bereil. 

Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 

Still  shone  her  crown :  that  vanish’d,  also  she 
Melted  and  disappear’d  as  suddenly ; 

And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft. 

Cried,  “  Lycius!  gentle  Lycius !”  ’ — ppll— >13. 

An  ay  she  flies,  to  waylay  the  said  Lycius,  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  is  deeply  smitten  with  her,  mistakes  her  for  a  naiad, 
or  a  dryad,  or  a  pleiad,  he  cannot  tell  which,  till  she  throws  ofl* 
the  assumed  goddess,  and  *  wins  Ids  heart  more  pleasantly  by 
*  playing  woniairs  part:*  in  short,  he  goes  home  with  her.  In 
the  enchanted  palace  to  which  she  conducts  him,  he  lies,  like 
most  heroes  in  similar  toils,  all  dissolved  in  luxury,  till  he  begins 
to  he  tired  of  doing  nothing  but  being  happy,  and  is  one  day 
roused  hy  *  a  thrill  of  trumpets,’  into  the  desire  to  revisit  the 
noisy  world.  He  wishes,  in  plain  English,  to  drive  his  lady  out 
thruugli  the  streets  of  Corinth,  that  his  friends  may  see  her  beauty 
and  envy  him;  and  he  talks  of  a  bridal  feast.  His  lady  reluc¬ 
tantly  consents,  on  the  condition  thatold  Apollonius  should  not  be 
invited  ;  and  she  proceeds  to  fit  up  the  hall  accordingly,  by  the 
help  of  her  demon-servitors,  for  the  occasion.  'I'lic  day  arrives, 
the  gossip  rout  of  guests  enter,  and  among  the  rest,  but  self-in¬ 
vited,  the  philosopher  ;  the  feast,  however,  goes  forward,  the 
music  floats  along  the  perfumed  air, — but 

‘  Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel’s  wings, 

Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 

Empty  the  haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine — 

Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-jyer sorted  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade.’ 

Lycius  ])ledges  his  old  master  in  a  bumper ;  father  bald-head 
makes  no  answer,  hut  fixes  his  eye  ^  without  a  twinkle*  on  the 
alarmed  beauty  of  the  hi  ide, 

*  Browbeating  her  lair  form  and  troubling  her  sweet  pride.’ 

Her  lover,  seeing  her  start  and  turn  pale,  asks  her  a  very  silly 
and  insulting  question,  considering  the  previous  warning  she 
liad  given  him  ;  to  wit,  whether  she  knew  that  man. 

*  Poor  Lamia  answer’d  not. 

He  gaz’d  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own’d  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 

More,  more  he  gaz’d :  his  human  senses  reel : 

Some  hungry  spell  that  lovelineu  absorbs  ; 

There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 

Lamia !”  he  cried — and  no  sof^-toned  reply. 

The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 


(  trew  hui4i ;  the  Miely  nuii^ic  no  more  Ureaihes ; 

I  he  niyriJe  sicken’d  in  a  litousand  wreatlih. 

By  taint  dt^rooa,  voioo*  lute,  iind  iiioaaure  cca»od  ; 

A  deadly  i<iTofice  atep  by  atep  increaaed, 

Until  it  iKiOin’d  a  liorrki  presence  there, 

And  not  a  man  but  Celt  the  terror  in  his  liair. 

**  Lamia  !**  he  abcick’d  ,  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 
Wkh  its  and  echo  did  tiir  silence  brci^. 

**  Begone,  foul  dream  !*’  he  cried,  gazing  again 
In  the  bride’s  Cacc,  where  now  no  azure  vein 
Wander’d  on  fair-spaced  temples;  no  soft  bloom 
Misted  the  cheek;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep-receasetl  vision  : — all  was  blight ; 
l^amta,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

**  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man  ! 

**  Turn  them  aside,  wretcli !  or  the  righteous  bun 
**  Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
**  Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences, 

**  May  pierce  them  on  the  siidden  with  the  thorn 
**  Of  painful  blindneiis;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

**  In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 
“  Of  eoiueience,  for  their  long  offended  might, 

**  Tor  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sopinstries, 

“  Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians!  look  upon  that  grav-beard  wretch! 

**  Mark  how,  possess’d,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 
**  Around  his  demon  eyes  !  Corinthians,  see ! 

“  My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency." 

**  Fool  !*’  said  Uie  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 
Gruff  with  contempt;  whicli  a  death-nighing  moon 
I'roiii  Lycius  answer’d,  as  heart-struck  and  lost. 

He  sunk  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost* 

**  Fool !  Foul  !’*  rept^ated  be,  while  his  eyes  still 
Relented  not,  nor  mov’d  ;  “  from  every  ill 
“  Of  life  have  I  preserv’d  thee  to  this  day, 

“  And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent’s  prey?’’ 
riien  Lamia  breath’d  death  breath  ;  the  sophist’s  eye, 

Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her- utterly. 

Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging :  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell. 

Motion’d  him  to  be  silent;  vainly  so. 

He  look’d  and  look’d  again  a  level — No ! 

“  \  Serj>eiu!”  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said. 

Than  with  a  fright! ul  scream  slie  vanisbeti : 

And  Lycius’  anus  were  empty  of  delight. 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night- 
On  the  high  couch  he  lay  !— his  friends  came  round — 
Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found. 

Ami,  in  its  marriage  robe,  tlie  heavy  body  wound.*  pp.  42— +5* 
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or  the  Pot  of  h  founded  on  t  tale  in  the  De- 

ciineron.  A  poetiml  ri^al  of  Mr.  Kent*,  who^  voliimcM  are  now 
on  mir  table,  ha^  taken  the  *ame  mibjett  m  h\%  *  SieiKan  Story  ;* 
and  in  a  future  Number,  we  shall,  perhaps,  afford  our  readers 
the  o|>|M)rtunity  of  eomparin^  the  different  veraiona.  The  Kte 
of  St.  .\VoeM,  is  the  story  of  a  yoanff  damsel  of  high  degree, 
aho  loves  the  son  of  her  father's  foe/  Having  heard  that  upon 
Si.  Agnes’  eve,  yoiwig  virgins  might,  if  they  would  go  to  bed 
siipperless,  and  perform  certain  other  rites,  enjoy  a  vision  of 
tluMr  lovers,  sIm*  determines  to  try  the  spell ;  and  Young  Por- 
|)h\ro,  who  learns  her  purpose  from  her  Duenna,  resolves  to  fulfil 
the  legend  tn  proprid  p(frttoH4i,  Kvery  thing  sueoeeds  to  aiU 
iriralion  ;  Madelim^  is  quite  delighted  when  she  finds  the  sup- 
pdst'd  vision  is  a  palpable  reality  ;  and  while  all  in  .the  castle 
ire  usl»‘e|»,  they  elope  together  ;  tin*  old  nurse  dies  indhe  night ; 
ind  iliiis  endeth  tin*  tale.  A  few  stan/.as  must  sullice»fur  further 
extracts  : — 

*  Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 

.\a  down  she  knelt  for  heaven’s  grace  and  boon ; 
Hose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethysti 

And  on  her  hair  a  ^lory,  like  a  saint : 

She  seem’d  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drcft, 

Save  wings,,  for  heaven  Porphyro  grew  faint : 

She  knelt,  so  pure  u  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

*  Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 

111  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex’d  she  lay, 

Until  the  poppied  warmtli  of  sleep  oppress’d 
Her  sootlieil  liiubs,  and  soul  fatigued  away  ; 

Flown,  like  a  tluMSght,  until  the  morrow-day ; 

Blissfullv  haven’d  both  from  joy  and  pain  ; 

Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray  ; 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine ‘Jtnd  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  sliould  shut,  arid  be  a  hud  again. 

*  Stol’n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 

Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 

And  listen’d  to  her  hreatlung,.it  it  clianced 
To  wake  into  a  alumberous  tenderness ; 

Which  whenihe  heard,  that  minute  did'he  bless. 

And  breath’d  himself :  then  from  the  closet  crept, 

Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 

And  over  the  hush’d  carpet,  silent,  st^t. 

And  'tween  the  curtains  pcqi’d,  where,  lo !— how  fust  she  slept. 

‘  Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lutc,-^ 

T umuluious, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 

He  piny  d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 

In  Provence  call’d,  “  La  belle  dame  sans  uicrcy 
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Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody 
Wherewitii  disturb’d,  she  uttered  a  soft  moan : 

He  ceased — she  panted  <^uick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affravea  eyes  wide  open  shone  : 

Upon  his  knees  ne  sank,  pale  as  smooth- sculptured  stone. 

*  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 

Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep  : 

There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expellM 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep 

At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 

And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  ; 

While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 

Who  knelt,  w  ith  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 

Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly, 

‘  **  Ah,  Porphyro  !*’  said  she,  “  but  even  now 
“  Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 

“  Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow; 

**  And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 

**  How  chang'd  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear! 

“  Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

**  Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 

**  Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

**  For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go." 

^  She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears. 

For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around. 

At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears — 

Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found.— 

In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 

A  chain-droop'd  lamn  w’as  flickering  by  each  door ; 

The  arras,  rich  with  liorscman,  hav^,  and  hound; 

Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 

And  the  long  car{)ets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

*  They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 

Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch,  tliey  glide ; 

Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 

W’ith  a  huge  empty  flaggon  by  his  side  : 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide. 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide - 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ; — 

The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

*  And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  Uie  storm. 

That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 

And  all  ms  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  cofiin*worm. 

Were  long  be-nightmar'd.  Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy -twitch’d,  with  meagre  face  deform  ; 

The  ^aosman,  al\er  thousand  aves  told. 

For  aye  unsought  for  slept  among  bis  Mbes  cold,'  pp«  95— lOi* 
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We  bavA  laid  bidbrr  our  readont  tlieae  eo|iioiis  extracts  truiii 
Mr.  Keats’s  pri^ent  voliiine,  without  any  ooiumeiit,  iu  order 
tint  be  iiii^ht  have  the  full  benetit  of  pleading  hia  own  cause  : 
there  they  are,  aiul  tliey  can  be  made  to  speak  neither  more 
oor  less  in  his  favour  than  they  have  already  testified. 

Mr.  Keats,  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  is  a  youn^  man — 
whatever  be  his  ac^e,  we  must  consider  him  ns  still  hut  a  youn^ 
iD^n, — possessed  of  an  elei^ant  fancy,  a  warm  and  lively  ima;^ina- 
tion,  anti  something  above  the  average  talents  of  persons  who  take 
to  writing  potdry.  Poetry  is  bis  mistress, — we  were  going  to 
MV,  his  Lamiuj  for  we  suspect  that  she  has  proved  a  syren,  that 
lior  wine  is  drugged,  and  tliat  her  treasures  will  be  found  to  be 
like  the  gold  of  Tantalus.  Mr.  Keats  has  given  bis  whole  soul 
til  *  plotting  and  fitting  himself  for  verses  fit  to  live and  the 
('Onset]  lie  nee  is,  that  he  has  produced  verses  which,  if  wc  mis- 
tike  not,  will  not  live  very  long,  though  they  will  live  as  long 
1^  they  deserve.  The  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  imagination 
h  iiwuys  attended  by  a  dwindling  or  contraction  of  the  other 
lowers  of  the  mind.  This  effect  has  often  been  remarked 
upon  :  it  is  the  penalty  which,  second-rate  genius  pays  for  tbo 
(ll^tiucUon  purchased  by  the  exhaustion  of  its  whole  strength 
in  that  one  direction,  or  upon  that  one  object,  that  has  seized 
uj)on  the  fancy  ;  and  it  is  the  true  source  of  affectation  and  ec- 
I  centricity.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  imbecility 
I  of  judgement,  the  want  of  sober  calculation,  the  intense  entliii- 
Misin  about  mean  or  trivial  objects,  and  the  real  emptiness  of 
I  mind,  which  are  sometimes  found  connected  with  distinguishing 
'  talents.  Poetry,  after  all,  if  pursued  as  an  end,  is  hut  child's 
i  play ;  and  no  wonder  that  those  who  seem  not  to  have  any 
L  higher  object  than  to  be  poets,  should  sometimes  be  very 
(bildisli.  What  better  name  can  we  bestow  on  the  nonsense 
that  ]llr.  Keats,  and  Mr.  licigh  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  and  some  other  poets  alnmt  town,  have  been  talking 
of  *  the  beautiful  mythology  of  (Ireece  ?*  ’i'o  some  (lersons, 
lithoiigh  we  would  by  no  means  place  Mr.  Keats  among  the 
number,  that  mythology  comes  recommended  chiefly  by  its 
irrossncss — its  alliance  to  the  sensitive  pleasures  which  belong 
to  the  animal.  With  our  Author,  this  fondness  for  it  proceeds, 
very  believe,  from  nothing  worse  than  a  school  hoy  taste  for 
the  stories  of  the  Pantheon  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and  the 
fucioition  of  the  word  cloMuical,  Had  he  passed  through  the 
higher  forms  of  a  liberal  education,  he  would  have  $hed  all 
»  these  puerilities  ;  his  mind  would  have  receivc<i  the  rich  alluvial 
tlopositc  of  such  studies,  but  this  would  only  have  formed  the 
for  its  native  fancies ;  and  he  would  have  known  that  the 
Use  which  a  full-grown  scholar  Uiinks  of  making  of  his 
t^)i»‘siral  acquirements,  is  to  make  a  parade  of  them  cither  in 
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pocirv,  we  admit,  than  classical  allusions,  if  they  are  notoft 
f*aaiii)oo-|dace  kind;  lait  they  will  j^cnerally  l»e  loiind  to  piwsr 
in  pn)|>oriioii  to  iheir  hliijhliwss  and  ivmoteiu'ss  ;  it  is  usilUistri- 
lions,  :»omeliines  hii^hly  j>icture>t]ue  illustraiioiis  of  the  subject, 
nul  as  ilislinct  objects  of  thoui^ht, — it  is  as  metaphor,  nefcr 
ill  the  broad  and  palpable  shape  of  »'imib‘,  tliat  they  p!«*ase. 

It  wis  reservini  for  tlie  Author  of  iMidvinion  t«>  beat  out  the 
t;oid  of  ancient  fable  into  bnif  thin  enoui;li  to  cover  lour  lon^ 
i‘4Utos  of  incoherent  verse.  And  now,  in  tlie  present  volume, 
we  have  llvperioii,  books  one,  two,  and  three!  We  do  not 
mean  to  ileiiv  that  there  is  a  respectable  de^^ree  of  inventive 
skill  and  liveliness  of  fancy  displayed  in  this  last  puriu,  but 
they  are  most  miserably  misupplied  ;  nor  should  we  have  iina* 
that  aiiv  person  would  have  thrown  av%ny  his  time  in 
alteinptin;;  *'Uch  a  theme,  unless  it  were  some  lad  with  bin 
fancy  half  full  of  lloiner  and  half  full  of  Milton,  who  nii^bt, 
as  a  school  exeiTisc,  trv  to  frame  sometUiuar  out  of  the  compound 
idi*as  of  flu?  'Titan  and  the  Dtanou,  of  (Mympus  and  Pande- 
inoiiitim.  Hut  TMr.  Keats,  sf,*ininu;ly,  can  think  or  write  of 
seari'fdv  aiiv  thini**  else  than  the  *  happy  pieties*  of  Pai^anisni. 
A  tJreeinii  Prn  tlirows  him  into  an  ecstasy  :  its  ‘  silent  lonn,* 
ho  ‘‘uvs,  ‘  doth  tease  us  out  of  thouurht  as  doth  Kternity,* — t 
very  happy  ilescription  of  tlie  hewilderini^  t‘th*ct  wliich  such 
subjects  have  ut  least  had  upon  his  own  mind  ;  and  his  fancy 
havifi"  thus  ijot  the  belter  of  hi.s  r»'asoii,  we  are  the  loss  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  oracle  w  hich  the  I'rn  is  made  to  utU?r  ; 

*  “  Heauty  i.s  truth,  truth  beauty,** — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  uartii,  mid  ail  ye  neeti  to  knowV 

Thai  is,  all  that  3fr.  Keats  knows  or  iMres  to  know. — Hut  till 
ho  knows  mticb  more  than  this,  ho  will  never  write  verses  fit  to 
live. 

NVe  wish  to  sav  liule  of  the  alTectatioii  which  still  frequonlly 
<lislii»iires  Mr.  Keats’s  pliraseoloijy,  bwause  there  is  very  much 
less  of  it  in  the  present  volume  than  in  his  former  poems.  We 
are  triad  to  notice  this  indication  <»f  yrotclh.  An  iinperlect 
ni'«tuaiiitance  with  the  irenuiiie  rfsourct?s  of  the  lani'iiati^,  or  an 
iiupaiituice  of  its  poverty  and  weakness  ns  a  vehicle  lor  hit 
feeinini^  lancies,  is  Ktill  o(*easlonullv  iliscernible.  in  the  violence 
he  lays  n|K>n  words  and  syllables  forced  to  b<‘coiue  such  :  e. y. 
‘  rnbious-ari'eni  ‘  mildcr-inuonM  ;*  ‘  fraiUsirun*^  heart 
‘  lithe*  of  rye-'»i:^bl, — 

*  -  M  illi  eyc-hds  closed, 
i^avlug  a  lythe  s^uicli  lovo  ojwiu  kept.’ 

(\.  H.  An  AtiKiwan  K€al^  would  have  said,  ‘  a  ,  } 


( 


*  tivnjbl^d  bloHHnnis ‘  lionoy'd  middle  of  the  niv;JU  ;*  tnd 
other  s|)lendid  noveltu's. 

W  (*  would,  however,  he  (he  hist  persons  to  l.iy  s^roat  stress 
on  such  in  eslimatinut;  the  merits  of  a  writer;  but  we 

fri'l  it  ottr  duty  \o  wjirn  olV  all  persons  who  are  for  hreakinif 
liowii  the  lenoes  whic'li  htns^ua«4;e  interjioses  between  sense  and 
annsense. 

The  true  cause  of  i\fr.  Keats’s  fuilnre  is,  not  the  want  of 
talent,  hut  the  misdireeiion  of  it  ;  and  this  circnnutanoe  presents 
the  only  chance  there  is  that  some  day  or  other  he  will  produce 
somethiuvT  better :  whether  he  ever  does  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  insit^nilieanee  to  the  ptdiiie,  for  >ve  have  surely  poeta 
enough ;  hut  it  wtndil  seem  (o  he  not  so  to  himself.  At  present, 
iliere  is  a  sickliness  ahout  his  prodnetions,  wineh  shews  there  is 
a  misehief  at  tin*  core,  lie  liiis  with  sint^nlnr  int;;enuonsness 
and  correctness  descrilied  his  own  cn^^e  in  the  jirefaee  to  Kndy- 
mion  :  ‘  I'he  imn^inntion  of  a  hoy,’  he  says,  *  is  lieulthy,  and 
Mile  mnttire  imaa;inution  of  a  mania  healthy;  hnt  there  is  a 
‘  spare  of  life  hetiveeii,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the 
‘  chnracter  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition 
‘  thick-sitrlued  :  thciicc  proceeds  mawkisliness.*  'rite  diat^nosia 
of  the  complaint  \h  well  laid  down  ;  his  is  a  tiiscased  state  of 
frelim;,  arisinir  from  the  want  of  a  snlVn  ient  and  worthy  obji*ct 
of  hope  ainl  enterprise,  and  of  the  rei^nhitint^  principle  of  re- 
littion.  Cun  a  more  unequivocal  proof  of  this  be  ;i^vcn,  than 
that  there  does  not  occur,  if  our  recollection  serves  us,  throti^li- 
out  his  jirescnt  volume,  u  sint^lc  refenuiee  to  any  one  object  of 
rerif  interest,  a  single  hurst  of  virtuous  alV(*c(ion  or  eidii^litened 
'Aliment,  a  simple  roference,  even  of  the  most  :^eneral  kind, 
to  the  Supreme  Beini;,  or  the  slenderest  indieation  that  the 
Vutlior  is  allied  hy  any  one  lie  (ii  his  family,  his  cotintry,  or 
his  kind?  Mr.  Keats,  we  dotiht  not,  hits  attachments  and 
virtuous  feelint^s,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
'illy  expressions  which  would  justify  a  pn*sumption  to  the 
‘'ontrary,  that  he  is  a  Christian  :  if  he  is  not,  it  will  matter 
very  little  to  him  in  a  few  years  what  else  he  may  or  may  not 
he.  \Vc  will,  however,  lake  it  for  ^^nled  that  he  is  an  amiable 
and  well  principled  yonnt^  man  and  then  we  have  but  one 
[Sfee  of  advice  to  olFer  him  on  parting,  namely,  to  let  it  appear 
>n  Ins  future  productions. 
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Art-  V.  Voutige  to  South  America;  Performed  by  Order  of  the 
American  Govcrnracnl  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818,  in  the  Frigate 
Congrejm.  By  H.  M.  Brackenridee,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  XX,  688.  Price  11. 4s.  London.  1818, 

^I^IIKSE  volumes  comprise,  under  cover  of  the  covering  title, 

■  A  Voyage,  an  l»i-*tt)rieul  view  of  Spanish  America,  by  wij 
of  Introduction,  observations  on  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  I’nited  Provinces,  disquisitions  on  the  utfairs  of  South 
America,  and  an  appendix  of  public  documents.  Although 
there  is  rather  too  perceptible  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Author,  to  make  the  most  of  bis  subject  ami  of  himself,  and 
although  we  could  sometimes  have  wished  that  he  had  adhered 
more  closely  to  his  professed  object, — namely,  ‘  to  give  a  nir- 
‘  rative  of  a  \oyago  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles,  with  all 

*  he  saw  and  heard,  or  could  collect  from  authentic  sources,  at 

*  the  places  wliere  he  touched,’ — yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  must 
ackmiwletlge  our  obligations  to  him  for  having  brought  together 
a  valuable  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  state  of  things  in 
the  I’nited  Ibovinces  of  South  America. 

'I'he  Mission  to  which  ^Ir.  IL  was  attachetl  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary,  was  composed  of  f’apsar  A.  Rodney,  John  Gniharo, 
and  'I'heotloric  Rland,  Commissioners  :  its  ohj«?cts  were — ‘  To 

*  obtain  correct  information  on  every  subject  in  which  the  United 

*  States  are  intert»sted  ;  to  inspire  just  sentiments  in  all  peraons 
‘  in  authority,  on  either  side,  of  our  friendly  disposition,  so  far 

*  as  it  may  comport  with  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  secure  proper 
‘  respect  to  our  commerce  in  every  port  and  from  every  flag.* 
The  Congress  frigate,  having  the  Commissioners  on  board, 
saileil  from  Norfolk  on  the  4th  of  December  1817,  and  about 
the  27th  of  January,  oast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Here  the  Commissioners  landed,  but  having  no  communication 
to  hold  with  the  court,  they  ‘  did  not  think  proper  to  claim  the 
‘  honour  of  a  presentation  to  the  king.*  His  majt^ty  is  described 
ns  ‘  rather  below  the  middle  size,  enormously  fat,  of  a  very 
‘  dark  complexion,  large  black  eyes,  with  a  gootl  uatured  face.* 
T'he  coronation  took  place  while  the  Congress  lay  olF  Rio ;  and 
it  atVurds  a  fine  occasion  for  a  burst  of  republicanism  from  our 
Author,  who  could  not  but 

*  draw  a  comparison  between  the  simple  and  unaiTecteti  ceremony  of 
inatulling  the  chief  magistrate  chosen  by  a  free  people  to  guide  their 
affairs,  and  all  the  noise  and  glitter  calculated  to  intoxicate,  astound^ 
juid  siupify  the  human  intellect.  1  could  not  but  reflect,’  he  says, 

*  how  small  the  number  among  tins  wretched  rabble,  that  reaxonid 
justly  anti  •xisely'  (comme  moi J  ‘  on  the  scene  before  them.’  ‘  The 
real  enthusiasm  of  a  freeman,  stands  in  no  need  of  these  aids.’ 

It  Would  he  useless,  our  .\utlior  elsewhere  tells  us,  to  conceal 
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tlie  truth  :  *  Every  American  who  ^oes  abroad,  has  a  contempt 
<  tor  royalty  and  its  attendants,  ami  he  is  only  restrained  by 
‘  pnidcncc  or  ^ood  inaniicrs  Irom  expressing  it.*  Mr,  Bracken- 
riAf^c  having  *  read  a  ^rent  deal  of  kiii^,  and  queens,  ami 

*  princi^sses,*  had  no  idea  he  should  have  felt  so  little  aire  in  the 
presence  of  majesty.  If,  however,  he  wislied  us  to  believe  that 
this  contempt  was  quite  unaffected,  he  should  have  bra^^ed  less 
of  his  mai^nanimity.  Contempt  is  not  precisely  the  feclini^  in 
ahich  those  who  reason  very  justly  or  very  wisely  would  induli^e, 
either  towards  the  wretched  rahhie,  or  their  rulers.  But  the 
awajjijering  spirit  of  a  raw  ti//ra- democrat,  is  as  remote  from 
benevolence  as  it  is  from  philosophy.  We  shall  not,  we  trust, 
be  mistaken  for  either  admirers  of  empty  pai^eantry,  or 
worshippers  of  the  decrepit  institutions  of  Continental  Euro|)e, 
because  we  deprecate  the  cant  of  republicanism.  To  us  it 
ap^nnirs  strange,  that  a  hi^h-spirited  American  gentleman  should 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  boast  of  feeline^  in  which  we  have 
not  a  blackguard  in  Ijondon  that  would  not  vie  with  him,  and 
come  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  philosophical  elevation. 

Mr.  B.  is  of  opinion  that  the  Portui;nese  royal  family  never 
will,  nor  ever  can,  quit  the  Bra/ils,  unless  ilriven  away  by  the 
people,  inasmuch  as  every  day  increases  the  dinTiciilty  of ‘putting; 

*  them  hack  a^ain  to  the  colonial  state.*  Brazil,  he  says,  is  in 
fact,  ‘  the  body  and  heart  of  South  America.’  This  metaphori- 
cil  lans^iias^e  is  not  very  correct,  since  Spanish  America  has 
({uitc  as  ^ood  a  claim  to  he  considered  as  the  body,  beins:  a  more 
extensive,  thout'h  less  compact  territory.  But  the  Author 
lUi^aas,  that  the  Brazilian  empire  is  the  most  important,  that  it 
has  the  t^roatest  capacities  and  resources,  and  that  it  has  the 
most  formidable  pretensions  to  he  rej^arded  as  the  destined  rival 
of  the  United  tSinten  ;  on  which  last  account,  he  thinks  it  is 
very  well  that  she  is  placed  under  a  race  of  kin^s,  instead  of 
beinj^  inspired  with  the  tremendous  energy  of  a  republic  ! 

Monte  Video  exhibited  all  the  sij^ns  of  the  ravap?s  of  war. 

*  There  is  somethin^,*  our  Author  justly  remarks,  ‘  extremely 

*  painful  in  the  contemplation  of  scenes  ol  recent  and  rapid 
‘  decay.’  ‘  Ancient  ruins  are  associated  with  beings  wlio,  in 
‘  the  course  of  nature  and  time,  would  long  since  have  passed 

*  Siwixy  at  any  rate,  but  we  unavoidably  share  in  tlie  miseries  of 
‘  our  contem[>orarie8  where  we  are  surroundtHl  by  their  sad 

*  memorials.*  Within  eight  years,  the  population  has  been- 
rHuced  ‘  at  least  two  thirds,  and  it  is  now,  in  faet,  since  its 
‘  occupation  by  the  Portuguese,  nothing  hut  a  garrison  with  a 
‘  few  starved  inhabitants,  who  are  vexed  and  harrassed  by  the 
‘  military.* 

*  Traces  of  the  most  rapid  decline  of  this  lately  flourishing  and 
populous  town,  every  where  presented  themselves.  Tlie  houses,  for 
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the  greater  part,  were  tumbling  down  or  unoccupied :  whole  ttreeu 
were  uoinliablted  cxcenting  barracks  for  the  soldiery.  1  am  told, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  iniserv,  there  is  a  theatre  here,  and  that  the 
evtniugs  are  »pei)t  in  balls  and  dances,  perhaps  for  want  of  better 
employments.’* — *  1  here  is  little  doubt,  that  had  this  place  remaiued 
attached  to  the  government  of  lluenos  Ayres,  the  Portuguese  would 
not  have  inolotcd  it;  but  the  result  of  Artigas  and  his  disorganizing 
system,  furnished  too  fair  an  opportunity  for  making  themselves 
masti  rs  of  a  territory  they  had  coveted  t’or  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.* 

Mr.  llraekenridge  does  not  think  it  possible,  however,  that 
they  will  make  any  furilnr  pro^tre^s  in  tin*  compiest  of  the 
country,  which  is  enlirelv  in  the  iiaiuls  oi  the  <;ou(7io«,  us  tike 
c/emi-savage  native  po|nilalion  uie  lerjued,  the  'Tartars  of  the 
boiiiidless  plaifis  of  this  piosinee.  'These  are  tlie  handilti  at 
whose  head  Artigas  has  brcMi  uhh*  to  make  a  stand  as  atk  inde¬ 
pendent  ehief.  'Tin*  following  account  is  given  of  this  exlraor- 
(linary  perstkii. 

‘  (leneral  ('arrera  had  paid  a  visit  some  time  before  to  Artigai, 
and  from  what  I  gathered  tiom  him,  his  gratitication  was  not  high. 
He  painted  him  as  a  kiikd  of  half  savage,  possessing  strong  naturd 
mind,  taciturn,  hut  shrewd  in  his  remarks  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
lie  wore  no  iinit'orm  or  mark  of  distinction,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  cart  or  waggon,  earing  little  for  the  retinements  or  comforts  o( 
civilized  life,  to  which,  in  fact,  he  Imd  never  been  much  accustomed 
His  life  liad  been  passed  in  the  plains,  and  he  Iiad  an  aversion  to 
living  in  towns,  and  to  the  constraints  of  polished  society.  Hh 
resilience  then,  was  at  a  small  village  on  the  Rio  Negro,  called  Puri- 
tieution,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  constructed  with  nmd,  or  ox  hidei ; 
hut  his  seat  ol'  government  often  shifted  place.  He  lives  on  the  same 
tdre,  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  gauchos  around  him,  being  in 
truth  nothing  hut  a  gaucho  himself.  When  told  of  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  against  him  at  Buenos  .\yres,  he  spoke  of  it  with  the  utiuoU 
iiulitference,  and  said,  “  My  people  cannot  read.”  lie  has  about 
him  a  small  body  ot‘  men,  who  arc  considered  regular  soldiers,  but 
his  ehief  force  consists  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains  ;  its  numbers, 
therefore,  extremely  tluctuating,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  long  together. 
His  followers  are  greatly  attached  to  him.  His  fame  and  superior 
intellect  commands  their  respect,  ,nt  the  same  that  he  indulges  them 
in  a  certain  kind  of  familiarity,  which  w  ins  their  affections.*  A  few 
simple  words,  liberty,  country,  tyrants,  to  which  each  one 
attaches  his  own  meaning,  serves  as  the  ostensible  bond  of  their  union, 
which  in  reality  arises  from  “  their  pre-disposition  to  an  unrestrained 
roving  life.”  His  authority  is  perfectly  absolute,  and  without  tbt 
slightest  control :  he  sentences  to  death,  and  orders  to  execution, 
w  ith  as  hiile  formality  as  a  dey  of  Algiers.  He  is  under  the  guidance 
ot  an  apjstatt*  priest,  of  the  name  of  Monterosa,  who  acts  us  hi^ 


•  ‘  1  hey  address  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  pipe' 
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lecrctary,  ami  write?<  his  proclamations  and  letters ;  for  although 
Artigas  lias  not  a  bad  head,  he  is  by  no  means  good  at  inditing. 
Monterosa  professes  to  be  in  the  literal  sense,  a  follower  of  the 
political  doctrines  of  Pnine  and  prefers  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
tachusetts  as  the  most  democratic,  without  si'oming  to  know  that  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  people  are  very  important  considerationa. 
The  men  bearing  arms  under  Artigas,  probably  amount  to  six  or 
fight  thousand,  but  the  number  at  any  time  embodied  is  much  leM ; 
the  want  of  commissaries  and  regular  supplies,  rendering  it  im(>ossible 
to  keep  them  together.  The  neighbouring  Indian  tribes  arc  also 
devoted  to  him,  principally  tlirough  the  means  of  his  adopted  son,  an 
Indian  named  Andres.*  pp.  ‘JOvS,  i). 

*  These  Indians  have  occasioned  great  tenor  in  the  settlements  on 
the  Parana.  I  saw  several  families  at  lluenos  Ayres,  who  had  tied 
down  the  river  in  consternation,  even  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santa  Fee.  Mr.  Honpland,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  hud  intended 
to  ascend  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  researehes,  but 
was  prevented  hy  the  accounts  lie  heard  of  the  Indians  around 
that  place  ;  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Pnenos  Ayres  was  chiefly 
effected  hy  tlicm  in  the  thick  woods  of  the  Fnlrc  Kios.  This  phi¬ 
losopher,  whose  opinion  is  worth  attending  to,  observed  to  me,  •*  It 
i*  a  fintunale  circmiKtance  that  Artigas  is  very  old,  and  cannot 
live  long,  otherwise  it  would  lie  in  his  power  to  do  irreparable  mis¬ 
chief  *’  pp.  lo. 

.\rtigHs  is  a  iialive  of  Moiile  Video,  tin*  sou  of  respectable 
parents;  but  when  quite  a  youth,  lie  becaine  enamoured  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  herdsmen,  and  joined  a  baud  of  robbers  and 
smugglers  who  infested  the  country.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
hfcamc  a  noted  leader.  When,  however,  about  the  year  1798, 
the  de|)redations  and  murders  committed  by  these  marauders 
oomp<‘llod  the  Spanish  (lovernmcnt  to  (^tahlisli  a  provincial 
Corps  for  the  express  purpose  of  scouring  the  country  and  re¬ 
pressing  their  excesses,  Artigas,  after  liaving  been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  an  outlaw,  was  indnCed  to  accept  of  a  free  pardon 
and  a  eommission,  which  his  father  had  interest  enough  lo 
obtain  in  the  liope  of  reclaiming  him  ;  and  so  etlectually  did  he 
hunt  ilowii  bis  old  companions,  that  the  country  was  restored  lo 
comparative  traiupiillity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
"  ir  ht  (ween  iMontc  Video  and  Huenos  .\yre«,  he  had  risen  to 
jhe  rank  of  (.^iptaiii  in  the  Spanish  service  ;  hut  in  1811,  having, 
>t  is  said,  taken  oilence  at  some  real  or  fancied  insult,  he 
dfxtTted  the  royalists,  and  came  to  Ihienos  Ayres,  where  he 
gladly  received  hy  the  patriot  government.  At  the  head 
ol  his  guerillas,  he  gained  considerable  reputation  by  defeating 
the  Sp\nish  troops  under  Klin,  at  l/is  Piedras.  It  was  not 
iong,  liowevrr,  before  his  impatience  of  control  discovered  itself 

*  Painc*8  Common  Sense,  and  the  American  constitutions,  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  every  part  of  South  America, 
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ill  a  reluctance  to  obey  the  orders  of  Sarrateu,  the  commander 
in  chief  ;  and  he  at  Icn^h  became  quite  uiimana!;eable.  On  the 
contention  of  an  oriental  congress  by  General  Rondeau  for  the 
purpose  of  noininatini^  deputies  for  a  national  congrcas  and  a 
protincial  governor,  Artigas  took  tire,  annulled  the  transactions 
of  the  asHcinbly,  and  then,  on  finding  his  opposition  fruitless, 
deserted  Rondeau,  at  a  critical  luoment,  and  betook  himself 
vrith  all  his  guerillas,  to  the  plains.  Posadas,  who  had  in  the 
interim  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title 
of  Director,  proceeded  uj>on  this  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  ap|Mre* 
hension  as  a  deserter ;  but  this  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
exasperate  the  rebel  general  into  a  declaration  of  independence. 
The  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  now  became  alarmed  at  tlie 
pros|>ect  of  a  civil  war  ;  and,  as  Artegas  grew  powerful  and 
dangerous,  they  began  to  blame  the  government  for  the  hostile 
measures  which  it  hnil  taken  against  him.  A  revolution  took 
place ;  Alvear,  who  hud  succeeded  to  the  Directorship  on  the 
resignation  of  Posadas,  was  compelled  to  fly  ;  and  a  series  of 
humiliating  but  unsuccessful  negotiations  was  enteriMi  into 
witli  Artigas,  by  the  new  government,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation.  Monte  Video  was  at  this  time  in  the 
possession  of  Artigas  ;  he  had  taken  possession  of  it  in  his  title 
of  ‘  chief  of  the  orientals,*  on  the  withdrawment  of  the  Hueuo* 
Ayres  troops:  the  city  of  Santa  Fee  and  the  Entre  Rios,  of 
which  he  claimed  the  protectorship,  had  also  submitted  to  him. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  periotl  of  the  Portuguese 
invasion.  General  l^Tor,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  government,  stated,  that  he  had  no  hostile 
intentions  against  their  territories,  but  alleged,  that  the  country 
he  had  invaded,  had  declared  itself  independent.  Artigas  being 
unable  to  stand  his  ground  against  the  Portuguese,  without  the 
aid  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and  other  principal  places, 
submitted  to  the  invading  army  with  scarcely  a  shew  of  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  regiment  of 
Libertos,  having  previously  joined  the  standard  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Buenos  Ayres,  our  Republican  goes  ofl 
into  another  rha])sodical  flourish,  to  the  following  tunc. 

•  How  difTerent  the  thoughts  which  rushed  across  my  mind  from 
those  which  suggested  themselves  on  my  approach  to  Rio  Janeiro! 
There  is  no  king  here — no  hereditary  nobility — the  power  of  the 
state  it  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  people  and  in  no  other.  The 
public  functionaries  have  been  made,  and  can  be  unmade  by  them ; 
of  bow  many  countries  of  the  world  can  this  be  said  ?  1  own  inyscU 
one  of  those  who  prefer  the  whirlwinds  of  democracy  to  the  stagnant 
pool  of  despotUm.  Never  shall  I  again  behold  a  scene  more  sublime.* 
ic.  Ac. 
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Mr.  B.  olse\rlierc  spoiiks  uf  the  simplicity  and  humility  of 
true  repuhlicanUm,  which  attaches  no  iiii|H)rtaiice  to  outward 
shea  ;  that  bein^  ^  more  properly,*  he  says,  *  a  cloak  for  ctnpU* 

«  ness  and  conceit  than  any  part  of  native  worth.'  But 
emptiness  and  conceit  sometimes  venture  out  without  a  cloak  ; 
vrliat  are  wc  to  say  then  ?  Why,  only  that  the  humility  of 
republicanism  is  not  always  the  private  virtue  of  republicans. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  of  a  very  mixed  descrip¬ 
tion.  (ireat  numbers  of  gauchoe  and  otlier  country  iK^ople,  are 
seen  in  the  streets,  but  always  on  horseback.  In  the  skirts  of  the 
town,  ‘much  of  the  Indian  race,’  onr  Author  states,  ‘  is  visible.’ 
The  people  are  in  general  very  |H)or,  harmless,  and  indolent ;  they 
commonly  speak  nothing  but  Spanish,  and,  but  for  their  com¬ 
plexion  and  inanimate  countenances,  would  not  he  distinguishable 
from  the  lower  orders  of  the  Spanish  Americans.  Numbers  of 
Inilians  have  found  their  way  here  from  the  missions  of  Pa- 
nif^iay  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  ns  from  the 
provinces  of  Peru.  The  old  Spaniards,  of  whom  there  remains 
a  cunsideruhle  number,  are  said  to  be  easily  distinguished  ‘  by 
*  their  darker  complexion,  the  studied  shabhincss  of  their  dress, 

‘  and  their  morose  and  surly  ex|)ression  of  countenance,* 
arising  from  their  being  treateil  ‘  as  a  sort  of  Jews,  by  those 
‘  whom  they  were  wont  to  regard  as  greatly  their  inferiors.* 

‘  They  arc  also  distinguished  by  not  mounting  the  blue  and  white 
cockade,  which  is  universally  worn  by  the  citizens  of  the  republic. 
The  same  number  of  Chinese  could  scarcely  form  a  class  more 
dUtinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
greater  aflfront  offered  to  an  Americano  del  Sud^  than  to  call  him  a 
Spaniard.  A  young  fellow  told  me,  in  u  jesting  way,  that  the 
monks,  friars,  and  Spaniards,  were  generally  old,  and  would  soon 
die  off,  which  he  said  wus  a  great  consolation.’  *  1  am  informed 
there  are  two  convents  in  the  city,  but  I  did  not  go  to  sec  them,  as 
1  was  told  the  nuns  were  all  old  and  ugly  !* 

*  A  very  animated  and  martial  scene  was  presented  to  me,  by  the 
exercising  of  the  regular  troops  and  civil  militia.  The  black 
regiments  made  an  uncommonly  fine  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  a  very  high  state  of  discipline.  The  civil  militia  is  said  to  be  fully 
x*  well  trained  as  the  regulars.  1  saw  several  very  fine  bands  of' 
nuiic,  A  battalion  of  slaves,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
were  also  mustered,  and  then  marched  to  one  of  the  churches.  With 
xli  these  things  going  on,  the  city  exhibited  one  of  the  most  animating 
scenes  1  had  ever  witnessed.  They  arc  certainly  a  more  enthusiastic, 
and  perhaps  w’arlike  people,  than  we  arc;  if  they  possessed,  with 
these  qualities,  by  w’ay  of  ballast,  something  of  our  steady  habits 
and  general  stock  of  information,  I  think  they  would  nearly 
equal  us.’ 

The  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Brackenridge  tells  us 
in  the  true  French  style,  ‘  produced  a  groat  evnnation  through 
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*  the  city  in  all  cl  is8c«»  of  the  people :  for  some  days  it  in  fict 
‘  enp^rossrd  all  the  public  attention.’  And  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  poverninent  and  the  j>eo|dc  ‘  uill  make  the  most  of  the 
‘  mission.*  ‘  It  will  certaiidy,*  he  thinks,  ‘  h:iv(‘  a  most  power- 

*  fid  moral  inlliience  on  thi‘  cause  of  South  America;*  for 

*  man,’  he  informs  us,  ‘  is  a  moral  ui^ent.’  And  then  he  ^oes 
on  to  explain  this  very  oric;inal  observation,  and  to  shew  how 
this  moral  inihience  is  to  operate  ;  all  which,  heins^  heller 
adapted  to  American  than  to  Kni^lish  readers,  we  pass  over. 
i>n  the  day  appointed,  tiie  (’ommissiouors,  accompanied  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  waited  on  the  supreme.  Director,  PueyrredoD, 
who  is  thus  described. 

‘  lit*  seemed  to  be  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age;  his  appearaDce 
upon  the  whole  was  coinniaudin^  and  di|'uitied  ;  his  address  and 
iiiRnner.s  weie  those  of  a  person  accustomed  to  the  hi'St  bociety.  It 
was  e.Ksiiy  discoverable,  lliut  he  was  a  man  w  ho  had  been  lung  ac- 
eubtoined  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  life,  lie  certainly  looked  like 
a  person  whe*  might  he  ehosen  by  a  nation  for  its  magistrate,  and  no 
stranger  could  he  surprised  at  seeing  siicli  a  man  at  its  head.  Though 
n  native  of  tliis  place,  his  father  was  a  Swiss,  who  settled  in  tbit 
country  ns  a  merenant  in  early  youth,  llis  coni])lcxioii  is  fair,  with 
blue  eyes  ;  bis  ccmntenancc  expressive  of  intelligence  and  humanity. 
He  has  the  character  <»f  great  application  to  husincs.s,  arid  of  that 
temperate  energy  so  esbciuiul  in  revolutiunary  times.* 

'I'he  l.)ircctor’s  reply  to  tlie  address  of  the  (’ommissionors, 
opeuetl  with  an  assurance  of  the  high  striise  he  culerlained  of 
the  honour  conferred  by  thi.'»  fri<  lully  uullce.  on  the  part  of  the 
Piiited  St.ites. 

*  “  \Vc  have  long  since  been  aware,”  saiil  he,  **  that  the  most 
fru'ndly  leelings  and  wishes  existed  towards  us,  on  the  part  of  your 
ct)unlry  and  government.  We  have  over  regarded  your  country 
with  enlhii^i.i'tic  ailmiratlon.  We  appreciate  fully  its  high  character 
for  jusiice,  disintcresteiincss,  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express,  how  gratifying  to  us  all,  is  this  proof  of 
itii  good  w  ishes.  'fliat  there  sliould  exist  a  real  and  unfeigned  friend¬ 
ship  and  svmpathy  between  ns  is  natural.  We  inhabit  the  same 
fvortion  of  the  globe,  our  cause  has  been  once  vours,  and  w’C  are 
m  pursuit  ot  the  same  objects,  which  you  have  so  happily  achieved. 

“  \ou  will  see  many  things  amongst  us,  to  excite  vour  surprise, 
nv  arr  o  pntplr  who  arc  just  bc^iuninf^  to  be.  \Vc  have  had  great 
diHiculties  to  encounter,  and  have  laboured  under  extraordinary  dia- 
advantages.  1  feel  eontident,  however,  that  w  hen  you  come  to  be 
better  aeqnainteil  with  our  country,  you  will  find  that  the  most 
ardent  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  pervades  every’  part  ot  ihil 
community  ;  that  in  pursuit  of  these  great  objects,  we  are  all  united, 
and  that  we  are  resi>lved  to  perish,  sooner  than  surrender  them.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  confess  with  deep  regret,  that  dissenlions  still 
prevail  between  ditferent  sections  of  this  republic,  and  which  have 
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antortunately  placed  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  our  countr}% 
iu  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

*  «<  With  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  mission,  1  am  anxious  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  coiniuissioners  in  every  particular.  X  hope 
all  forms  of  diplomacy  may  be  waived  ;  that  all  communications  may 
be  held  as  between  friends  and  brothers ;  that,  whenever  it  may 
fuit  the  j)leasure  or  convenience  of  the  commissioners,  they  will 
address  themselves  personally  to  me,  or  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
vrill  aUays  be  found  at  leisure  to  attend  to  them.'*  *  pp.  273,  X. 

Alvarez  and  Rondeau  were  amon^  their  \isiterH.  The 
former  is  described  as  a  man  under  thirty,  of  fine  appearance 
and  elei'ant  manners,  his  conversation  interestin*'  and  iiiteiru^eiit, 
and  his  character  elevated  and  manly,  lie  is  a  native  of 
Arequip.i  ill  Peru,  has  been  in  the  army  from  bis  youth,  and 
lus  .several  brothers  in  the  Spanish  service.  I  le  is  married  to 
a  niece  of  (iiMieral  Relgrano,  who  is  said  to  In*  a  very  superior 
wumaii.  IXondeau  is  a  small  man,  apparently  about  tilty  years 
of  a»;e,  of  firm  and  manly  earriati^e.  Sarratea,  who  was  formerly 
a  coiispieuoiis  member  of  (lie  tjoternment,  ami  afterwarils  ‘  an 
*  iijeiit  of  the  court  of  London,*  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  con- 
siderahle  talents  ;  ‘  but  from  all  1  could  learn,*  says  Mr.  H. 

‘  lie  does  not  staml  hi‘»li  with  ibo  government,  and  still  lower 
‘  with  the  jieople.* 

Mr.  llraekemidge  hccamo  acquainted  with  several  persons 
at  Hueiios  Ayres,  who  carry  on  a  small  trade  with  Arligas: 
they  wore  of  course  loud  in  praise  of  his  gooil  inteiitioiis  and 
genuine  patriotism.  There  are  other  |)ersuiis  also,  who,  from 
a  tactions  opposition  to  the  present  administration,  have  of  late 
btToiiie  his  ad vocates  ;  and  from  (he  same  motive,  they  almost 
all  es|M)iise  the  cause  of  t'arrera,  the  (Chilian  ex-geiierul.  Some 
of  these  men  were  exiremely  virulent  in  (lie»r  ahiise  of  the 
government,  and  especially  of  San  .Martin.  I'lie  provinces  at 
one  lime  manifested  a  i;rcat  jealousy  of  the  aseendaney  aeipiired 
by  Hueiios  Ayres  ;  and  it  seems  to  he  admitted,  that  causes  ol 
complaint  did  exist,  hoth  on  account  of  the  acts  of  tho  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  agents  ;  Iml  these  inisimderstamrmgs  promise  to  be 
now  amicably  adjusted  by  the  general  congress,  and  Mr.  li.  con¬ 
siders  that  the  only  dispute  now  lies  between  Randa  Driental 
and  the  United  Provinces. 

*  As  far  as  the  destinies  of  the  nation  can  at  the  present  depend 
on  particular  men,  they  apparently  rest  on  three  individuals,  Pueyr- 
r^on,  belgrave,  and  San  iMurtin,  who  have  a  perfect  understanding 
•iih  each  other,  and  are  supported  by  the  leading  men  in  the  country, 
^itli  respect  to  the  first  two,  they  have  been  actors  in  tlio  scenes  of 
the  revolution  from  the  commencement,  and  have  both  been  abroad. 
Pucyrredon  has  been  much  abused  in  the  United  States,  but  iliii 

base  origioated  w  ith  personal  enemies.  From  the  most  impartiAl 
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examination  of  evcir  thing  tliat  has  been  said  of  ]iim  by  friends  utd 
foes,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  not  only  a  sincere  patriot,  but  a  grett 
man.* 

•  The  great  man  of  the  country  is  unquestionably  San  Martin, 
although  only  acting  as  a  military  chief.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
missions  on  the  Parana,  of  respectable  connections,  but  not  distio- 
gubhed.  From  his  youth  he  possessed  a  military  turn  of  mind,  and 
in  the  struggles  of  Spain  against  the  French,  he  served  on  the  Penin¬ 
sula  as  an  aid  to  one  of  the  Spanish  generals,  but  returned  to  his  onro 
country  when  liis  services  were  required.  He  tirst  distinguished 
himseli’  in  1812,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  w'ho  uttenmted  to 
maintain  a  position  at  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Parana ;  in  this  affair,  be 
displayed  great  boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  his  success  had  a  happy 
effect  in  reviving  the  drooping  spirit  of  a  people  whose  fortunes  were 
at  this  time  much  obscured.  San  Martin,  almost  from  the  momeat 
of  his  return  from  Spain,  had  fixed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen; 
and  his  reputation  made  a  silent  but  rapid  progress.  There  are  some 
men,  who  possess  an  indescribable  something,  which  commands  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect,  even  before  any  thing  remarkable  has  appeared 
in  their  actions.  His  great  application  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
his  high  character  for  integrity,  prudence,  and  moral  rectitude, 
insured  him  at  once  the  esteem  of  the  respectable  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  By  foreigners  he  was  still  more  admired,  than  by  hU  own 
countrymen,  as  being  more  free  from  the  vices  of  the  creoles,  and 
having  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  At  first,  the  strict  dii- 
cipline  which  he  introduced,  and  the  great  application  to  study, 
winch  he  required  of  the  young  officers,  made  him  enemies,  and 
afterwards  friends.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cuyo, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  invested  with  the  military  command  in  tnii 
quarter.  His  strict  justice,  and  his  general  deportment  gained  the 
affections  of  these  people,  anil  when  on  one  occasion  there  was  some 
idea  of  removing  him,  they  earnestly^  remonstrated  aeainst  it.  On 
the  conquest  of  Chili,  the  people  of  Mendoza,  apprehensive  of  the 
Spanianfs,  reposed  all  their  hopes  of  safety  on  San  Martin,  who 
immediately  set  to  work  in  organizing  an  army  for  their  defence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  secretly  cherishing*  the  design  of  freeing  Chili  from 
her  enemies.  We  have  seen  that  his  success  was  complete.*  V’^ol.  H 
pp.212 — M-. 

*  There  are  some  traits  in  his  character,  which  I  shall,  however, 
notice.  His  self-denial  in  refusing  any  promotion,  had  its  cdfect, 
where  every  one  was  striving  for  it,  without  regard  to  his  merits,  and 
became  a  malcontent  if  disappointed.  The  fact  of  many  officers  ot 
superior  rank  serving  under  him,  is  a  proof  that  this  compliment  b 
due  to  his  personal  merit ;  and  it  must  l)e  admitted,  that  the  circuB* 
stance  is  citiier  a  very  extraordinary  one,  or  a  very  high  testimony  ui 
hit  favour.  .After  the  battle  of  Chacahuco,  when  the  Spaniards  werr 
driven  out  of  Chili,  the  supreme  director  promoted  him  to  the  rwk 
of  major-general,  but  he  declined  accepting,  having  already  publidy 
decUreif,  that  he  would  accept  no  higher  rank,  than  tliat  which  he 
held.  The  affair  was  referred  to  tho  congress,  which  decided  that 
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this  time,  San  Marlin  should  have  his  own  way ;  but  if,  on  a  future 
iH:f»»ien,  his  services  to  the  country  sliould  be  such  ns  to  merit 
nromotion.  it  would  he  his  duty  to  accept.  After  the  battle  of 
Maipu,  he  was  u(Cordin{{ly  promoted.  When  we  consider  tlie 
neci'ssity  of  checking  that  vicious  impatience  for  promotion,  by 
examples  of  self-denial  and  noble  disinterestedness,  tne  conduct  of 
San  Martin  will  be  viewed  in  u  more  favourable  light.  He  has  pub¬ 
licly  declared  his  determination  to  accept  of  no  civil  office  whatever^ 
and  to  renounce  his  military  situation^  as  soon  as  his  country  shall  gain 
her  independence.  1  have  no  doubt,  that  the  examples  of  self-denial, 
by  Helgrano,  San  Martin,  and  recently  by  Fueyrredon,  will  have 
the  inofct  happy  elFects  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The  pains 
uken  by  San  Martin  to  avoid  all  public  demonstrations  of  gratitude 
for  his  services,  1  have  been  told  by  persons  well  acquainted  with 
him,  proceeds  from  natural  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  It 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  avoid  them  ;  and  to  none  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolution,  have  such  honours  been  paid  by  every  description  of 
people,’  pp.  15. 

‘  Towards  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  the  aifairs  of  the  country 
wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect.  Accounts  were  daily  received  that  the 
Spanish  army  was  continuity  advancing  towards  Santiaj^).  Th« 
•ine^uincss  of  the  public  mind  cannot  well  be  conceived,  but  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  San  Martin  at 
Talcs,  the  effect  was  such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  settled  gloom  over 
the  city.  The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  and  an  anxiety  prevailed 
among  all  classes  which  could  not  have  been  greater  if  their  own  fate 
had  been  at  issue.  The  enemies  of  San  Martin  were  busily  at  work  ; 
placards  were  stuck  up,  it  was  supposed  by  the  old  Spaniards,  and  the 
friends  of  Carrera  experienced  u  secret  satisfaction,  which  they  could 
with  diflieulty  conceal.  Before  this  they  represented  San  Martin  as 
a  deep  designing  man,  who  made  a  tool  of  O’lliggins,  they  now  spoko 
of  him  as  an  imbecile  pretender ;  and  one  of  them  observed  to  me, 
**  If  he  can  get  out  of  tliis  scrape,  1  w  ill  acknowledge  that  he  U  a 
clever  fellow,**  They  told  me  that  he  had  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army  to  general  uraycre,  on  finding  himself  entirely  incompetent 
to  the  task,  and  had  resolved  to  fight  at  the  head  of  cavalry.  It  true, 
the  fact  only  proved,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  higher  motive  Uiaa 
scltiih  pride.  A  few  days,  how'ever,  brought  the  account  of  the 
^pleodiu  victory  of  Maipu.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sen- 
utioD  produced  in  the  city  by  this  important  event,  and  which  greatly 
&ar|>asscd  all  expression  of  popular  feeling  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
“  The  capital,*’  says  Fungs,  “  from  its  extreme  depression  was  now 
deviled  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ioy.  Hie  streeu,  before  silent  and 
fearful,  were  suddenly  filled  by  tne  inhabitants  ;  like  the  bloody  which 
•fter  some  moments  of  deep  suspense,  and  anxious  fear,  rushes  again 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  the  body.  The  scenes  which 
ensued,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
'ubiime  etfusion  of  popular  feeling,  when  each  thinks  his  own  happi* 
that  of  Jiis  posterity,  his  friends,  and  his  country  are  entirely 
‘nvolvid.  There  was  a  general  and  almost  universal  exclamatioDt 
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*  AT  LAST  WE  ARE  INDEPENDENT  !’  While  San  Martin  was  haiMn 
the  genius  of  the  revolution.*’  ’  pp.  22\ — 26. 

The  ComiirHsioners  remained  at  Buenos  Ayres  till  the  latter 
en<l  of  .\pril,  ami  then  took  their  departure  on  board  the  Coo. 
gress.  .\lter  touching  at  St.  Salvador,  they  anchored  off  the 
island  of  IMargaritta.  Here  they  went  onshore,  and  near  the 
town  of  .Assumption,  which  is  some  miles  in  the  interior,  were 
shewn  the  valley  where  Morillo  had  been  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  hundred  men.  ‘  When  we  consider,’  says  our  .Author, 

‘  that  this  victory  was  achieved  by  peasants,  the  greater  part  of 
‘  whom  were  armed  only  with  stones,  it  deserves  to  raniv  with 
‘  those  of  the  days  of  William  Tell.’  They  paid  a  visit  to  the 
governor,  (h>mes,  ‘a  kind  of  Indian,  about  seven  feet  high;’ 
and  some  of  tin*  party  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
general  .\rismcndi.  The  next  morning  they  returned  on  board 
the  (N)ngri*ss. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  flippancy,  the  corwe- 
4|uential  tone,  and  the  lepublican  slang  into  which  Air.  Bracken* 
ridge  has  souu'iimes  falh  n.  it  is  but  just  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
lie  is  an  American,  w  riting  for  the  .American  public.  11c  is  very 
evidently  a  young  man,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  ;  but  his 
studies  have  been  contined,  wc  suspect,  to  a  limit«*d  circle,  and 
he  has  unhappily  received,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  the 
inft'ctioii  of  the  shallow  vulgar  jdiilosophy  of  the  American 
oracle,  'I'oin  I’aine.  We  respect  his  love  for  his  country,  bat 
regret  that  it  sliould  assume  at  times,  so  braggart,  and  intole¬ 
rant,  and  offensive  a  character.  Wliether  self-conceit  is  the  root 
or  the  offspring  of  that  nationality  in  which  our  Author  glories 
as  the  distinguishing  chnract<‘ristic  of  his  countrymen,  it  appears 
to  he  so  intimattdy  IdtMided  with  it  as  to  make  even  their  patriot¬ 
ism  seem  ridiculous.  'I'lie  reiteration  of  tirades  against  kings 
and  nobles,  looks  like  the  operation  of  a  sure  feeling  which  phi* 
losophical  republicans  should  think  it  beneath  them  to  betray* 
Why  can  they  not  he  happy  without  boasting  so  continually  of 
their  hapjiiness  ?  Air.  Brackenridge  can  at  limes  write  much 
more  sensibly  ;  and  had  he  observed  a  little  more  method,  a 
little  more  conciseness,  and  a  little  more  modesty  in  that  portion 
of  the  volumes  before  ns  in  which  he  has  displayed  his  author¬ 
ship,  we  should  have  been  able  witlumt  qualification  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  such  readers  as  arc  desirous  of 
becoming  better  actpiaiiUed  with  South  American  affairs.  Tlw 
following  remarks  <lo  him  creilit. 

•  I  have  frequently  repeated,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  look  here 
a  state  of  things  any  way  approaching  that  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
correct  practical  i<leas  of  civil  liberty.  The  government  is  not  lobe 
compared  with  ours  or  that  of  (freot  Britain,  as  to  the  security  of  per- 
jcnal  rights,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  the  laws.  A  cow* 
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pgrison  may  be  drawn  with  that  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  with 
Switzerland,  Holland,  or  with  the  Italian  states.  France  wai  never 
more  despotically  ruled  than  under  the  feij;n  of  the  jacobins :  and  we 
have  loo  many  false  brethren  of  the  republican  party,  who  in  heart 
and  >pirit  are  jacobins  ;  who  delight  in  mean  detraction  and  slander 
of  those  above  them  in  worth  ami  merit,  and  yet  prove  the  worst  of 
tyrants,  if  by  chance  they  tind  themselves  clothed  with  authority/ 
Vol.  II.  p.  ‘i05. 

‘  1  was  not  disappointed  in  the  progress  made  here  since  the  revo¬ 
lution.  'fo  criticise  their  institutions  as  though  they  were  of  some  of 
our  neighbouring  territories,  shows  a  most  pitiful  narrowness  of 
mind,  'fo  look  here  for  liberty  with  all  its  proper  guards,  at  a 
>e(iM)n  like  the  present,  ischildi^h,  and  more  especially,  if  some  par¬ 
ticular  spot  of  the  earth,  be  selected  as  the  model  by  which  to  try 
their  institutions.  The  manners,  habits,  and  previous  education  of 
.1  pet’ple  are  to  be  considered,  and  until  these  are  chnn^ed,  nothitipr 
can  hr  said  to  he  changed;  for  in  spite  of  the  visionary  projects  of 
p.jpcr  constitution  men,  no  matter  what  form  be  adopted,  or  what  it 
may  be  called,  despotism  will  still  have  sway  and  bre»ik  any  restraint 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  it.  The  forms  of  free  government  will 
only  be  so  far  operative  as  the  people  are  fitted  for  fiecdom,  and  if 
they  arc  fitted  for  a  government  in  some  measure  free,  its  adoption 
will  ill  time  fit  them  for  one  still  more  free.  Such  is  the  present  state 
of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  their  present  constitution  is  even  more  free  in 
than  in  practice,  and  why  ?  Because  the  great  body  of  the 
|)CO|)le  arc  indifferent  about  the  details  of  government.  'I'liey  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  men,  and  tliey  have  not  yet  learned 
that  reverence  is  alone  due  to  tlie  laws.  In  our  country  1  would  usk, 
if  there  be  nut  such  shades  of  difrerence  in  the  character  of  the  dif* 
ferent  states,  as  unavoidably  to  produce  a  variety  in  the  state  consti¬ 
tutions?  Would  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  \'irginia, 
>uii  every  other  stale  in  the  union  ?  They  certainly  w’ould  not.  Why 
then  must  wu  insist  on  the  South  Americans  establishing  a  govern¬ 
ment  precisely  like  ours,  before  w'c  can  extend  to  them  our  friend¬ 
ship?  They  must  form  their  goverments  as  they  build  their  houses  ; 
with  the  materials  they  have  at  hand.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  be 
vssentiallv  republican,  but  will  also  diftbr  considerably  from  ourt/ 
p.  m,  7^. 

‘  The  downfall  of  Napoleon  had  a  most  happy  effect  on  political 
f'piaion  in  South  America,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  effect  was  to  bring  the  solid  pyramid  of  republicunism 
into  higher  repute.  The  splendid  monarchy  established  by  this  nian^ 
zeroed  to  deride  the  poverty  and  plainness  of  popular  government ; 
hut  its  fall  clearly  proved  that  nionarchs  are  much  more  easily  over¬ 
turned  than  nations.  The  European  sovereigns,  by  shewing  that 
the  mightiest  throne  which  ever  existed,  could  be  overiurncil,  did 
•ttucli  more  in  favour  of  republicanism,  than  our  example  or  princi¬ 
ples.  Since  that  time,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  regarded'our  in¬ 
stitutions  with  a  degree  of  admiration  which  before  they  did  not  feel ; 
*titi  if  in  South  America,  there  had  been  any  intention  to  follow  the^ 
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example  of  tlie  French  In  the  result  of  their  revolution,  it  wai  cocb- 
pletely  changcil  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  ia  since  that 
lime  that  republicanism  has  been  in  nil  minds  inseparably  connected 
witli  the  estanlishment  of  new  governments,  even  in  countries  whose 
habits  were  previously  monarchical.’  pp.  208,  9. 


Art.  VI.  Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeilst  and  on  the  Homage  offered 
to  our  Saviour,  on  certain  and  particular  Occasions  during  hit 
Ministry,  as  expressed  in  the  Evangelical  Writings,  by  the  Greek 
term  llPOIKVNLfl,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
at  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  Years  1816,  1817.  With  a  cxipious  and 
distinct  Appendix  to  each  Set  of  Sermons.  By  Edward  Nares,  D.D. 
8vo.  pp.  IVicclOs.  6d.  London.  1819. 

proper  title  for  these  Discourses  on  the  Three  Creedi, 
would  seein  to  he,  ‘  An  .Apology  for  (he  Creed  of  St. 

*  .Athanasius  us  einhodied  in  the  Foruuilaries  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England,'  it  being  the  object  of  the  Author  to  olFer  a  justifi- 
cAtioii  ill  particular  of  that  religious  symbol,  (ireat  pains  ire 
taken,  and  much  nicety  of  discussion  is  employed  by  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose  *,  but,  after  all  the  labour  he  liu 
bestowed,  he  entirely  fails  to  make  out  u  satisfactory  case  :  the 
Athanasiaii  Creed  will  still  be  asttimhling  block  to  the  inemben 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  will  still  furnish  to  its  opponents 
one  substantial  reason  for  declining  its  communion. 

The  recent  declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  in  Parlit- 
ment,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Pike  Jones,  in  reference  to  some 
allegeil  impropriety  on  the  part  of  liis  Diocesan  the  IVishop  of 
Exeter,  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  ‘  As  to  the 
‘  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasiaii  Creed,’  said  his  I.iord- 
ship,  ‘  he  had  not  lieard  even  the  right  reverend  bishop  himself 
‘  say,  that  he  approved  of  them.  If  he  did  approve  of  them, 

*  though  perhaps  he  might  think  himself  a  good  member  of  the 

*  Church  of  England,  he  would  say  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 
The  sentiment  of  the  noble  Earl,  divested  of  its  direct  per¬ 
sonal  application,  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  the  opinion  of 
many  religious  persons ;  and  something  of  the  feeling  which 
such  opinion  imports,  has  been  strongly  exhibited  by  ^roe  of 
the  mitred  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  who,  disliking  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  would  have  congralulatetl  themselves  on 
l>eing  ‘  trell  rid  of  if.’  And  certaiidy,  a  Christian  may  well 
wish  to  be  riil  of  a  human  creed  which  ‘  sentences  to  etemsl 

*  |)erdition  all  those  who  do  not  hold  and  profess  the  doctrinci 
‘  inculcated’  in  it.  To  attach  the  sentence  of  everlasting 
dauiiiatioD  to  a  series  of  propositions  set  down  by  some  un- 
known  theologian,  as  being  incurred  by  every  individual 
withholds  asseui  from  them  in  their  principles  and  modet  of 
expression,  savours  not  less  of  impiety  than  of  intolerance.  To 
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Or.  Nare«,  liowcrrr,  tfierr  appears  to  he  notliini^  of  either 
fftipirty  or  iotolemnce  in  (he  damnatory  riaiiaea  of  the  Athana* 
Man  Creetl ;  and  it  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn 
(hat,  in  his  judgement,  <  all  that  has  been  alledp:ed  against  this 

*  Creed,  or,  at  all  events,  v^hatever  has  been  alleged  against 

*  the  Church  upon  its  account,  have  arisen  totally  and  entirely 

*  from  That  mistake  should  still  exist  on  a  subject 

so  frequently  and  so  minutely  brought  under  discussion  and 
rxiroined  in  all  its  bearings  as  (his,  will  be  thought  a 
baiardous  assertion.  The  abettors  and  the  oppugners  of  the 
Cn*ed  have  again  and  again  exhibited  the  strength  and  weak- 
acM  of  the  whole  question  till  it  has  become  an  exhausted 
irgiiment ;  so  that  if  miscoiiception  is  now  to  he  assumed  as 
(he  manner  of  accounting  for  the  resistance  of  the  opposers  of 
thia  particular  formulary,  it  cannot  but  occasion  surprise  that 
(he  grounds  of  it  have  not  been  discovereil  and  removed  by 
MHue  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  and  able  writers  who  have 
wielded  their  pens  in  the  controversy  relating  to  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  If 
(fofa  necessary  to  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject 
bad  now  been  obtained  from  sources  unknown  to  preceding 
controvertists,  mistake  might  seem  to  be  assignable  as  a  reason¬ 
able  cause  of  dissent  and  hostility  in  the  opposers  of  the  Creed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  allegations  against  the  Creed,  *  or  against  the  Church 

*  upon  its  account,'  have  not  arisen  *  totally  and  entirely  from 

*  mistake.* 

In  this  defence  of  (he  Athanasian  fVeed,  ‘  a  just  and  proper 

*  eousidtTalion  of  certain  hiatorical  circumstances*  connected 
with  it,  is  jiroposed  as  the  method  of  making  out  its  sufficient 
vindication.  Those  historical  circumstances,  however,  after  the 
fullest  and  fairest  consideration  of  them,  will,  we  apprehend, 
leave  the  Creed  and  the  ('hurch  pr<‘cisely  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  the  considerer  found  them  :  they  relieve  none  of  the 
difficult  irs  which  they  are  supposed  to  remove. 

‘  It  is  something,*  says  Dr.  Nares,  ‘  io  know  that  tliere  it 

*  •  history  hcluuging  to  the  three  Creeds,  distinct  from  all 
‘  consideration  of  their  contents.’  But  in  what  sense  can  it 

said  tliat  there  is  a  history  of  documents  the  origin,  and  age, 
and  authors  of  which  arc  altogether  unknown  ?  This  is  un- 
I  deniably  the  case  as  it  respects  both  the  Athanasian  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle^a  Creed.  Who  is  their 
iuthor  ^  When  were  they  compost'd  ?  On  what  occasion  wera 
Ibey  written  ? — are  questions  to  which  no  definite  answer  can 
^  giren.  Instead,  therefore,  of  presenting  his  readers  with 
fke  sentences  from  Ludolphue  of  Saxony  Alexander  de 
[  (pp.  8,  9.)  as  being  historical  description,  Dr.  Naret 
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should  hate  quoted  them  as  coutaininf^  tlie  opinion  of  iltoit 
writers  :  for  U  is  only  opinion  and  hypothesis,  that  the  *  Jim 
‘  or  ApoMtle'M  Creed,  is  a  mere  ex|)08ition  or  Htatemeni  of 
‘  the  primary  articles  of  Christian  faith  ;  the  necond,  or  yicen§, 

‘  a  brief  explanation  of  some  of  those  articles  ;  and  the  third, 

*  or  .ithdfKiMian,  a  defence  of  the  several  articles  from  ihe 
‘  misconstructions  and  forced  interpretations  of  certain  secti 
‘  and  parties.’  The  Nicene  Oeed  is  as  much  a  defence  of  the 
several  articles,  us  is  tlie  Athanasian  ;  and  the  Athanasiaa  ii 
as  evidently  an  explanation  of  some  of  those  articles  as  is  the 
Nicene.  As  such,  it  was  adoptecl  by  the  Romish  Church, 
wlieiice  it  was  taken  into  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
Cui^laud.  Tlie  folio winc^  remark  is  wholly  unworthy  of  any 
other  writer  than  a  prejudiced  and  determined  partizan. 

*  Whoaoever  will  be  saved  (or  ns  it  runs  in  lAitin,  in  which  it  wm 
originally  written,  and  in  Greek,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  **  Qai. 

**  cunque  vult  salvus  esse**J  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
**  hold  the  catiiolic  faith we  must  be  careful  not  to  stumble  upon  the 
word  catholic^Mn/iieri(a/i.s  is  its  proper  interpretation,  and  universalii 
muat  mean  not  what  every  one  actually  believes,  much  less  what  aoj 
particular  church  believes,  but  what  every  one  is  hound  to  believe, 
if'  it  can  but  be  proved  to  he  the  undoubted  gospel  and  word  of 
God.’ 

The  subscription  required  of  the  clerg^y  of  the  Church  of 
V«n*^land,  the  assent  and  consent  which  they  give,  is  to  the 
Three  Creeds  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Hook  of  Commoo 
Hmver  ;  it  wouhl,  therefore,  he  of  no  consecpience  whatever  whit 
may  l>e  the  import  of  the  i^utin  terms,  ttalvun  enne  and  MNirer- 
sfjfis,  were  they  even  difVerent  in  meaning  from  the  Rnglish 
words,  ‘  be  saved*  and  ‘  catholic*  faith,  which  they  clearly  are 
not.  No  one  would  for. a  moment  imagine  that  unieenaJis 
means  what  every  one  actually  believes  ;  hut  every  person  must 
perceive  that  the  Atlianasian  Creed  contains  a  detinition  of  doc¬ 
trines  which,  as  they  are  defined  by  its  exclusive  and  parfiotibr 
t'Tiiis,  are  '  the  C/alholic  faith,  which  unless  every  one  do  keep 
^  whole  and  undetiled,’  it  declares,  ‘  without  doubt  he  shall 

*  perish  everlastingly.’  Fhe  anathema  which  it  denounces,  a 
attached  to  every  person  who  does  not  receive  its  exclusive  dog^ 
mata  as  it  has  defined  them.  And  how  does  Dr.  Nares  atteinpt 
to  justify  this  intolerant  and  shocking  auatbeina?  By  a  pro¬ 
cess  the  most  extraordinary, — by  a  method  which  includes  (he 
veriest  sophism'  that  was  ever  applied  to  sanction  a  tbeologtoal 
dogma  :  *  Those  who  are  through  any  misfortune  actually  blisd 
‘  to  the  great  truths  displayed  in  Christ’s  Gospel,  will  be  ex- 

*  cased  for  tlicir  ignorance  ;  hut  those  who  pretend  to  ter, 
‘  must  he  circumspect,  for  sin  will  lie  at  their  door  if  they  be 
‘  not  careful  both  to  believe  what  is  actually  there  revealed,  tod 
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*  to  Veep  whole  and  undefiled  wliatofcr  they  ft*el  hound  lo 
‘  Miete.’  Who  doubta  thw  ?  It  quite  a  clear  case,  that 
criminality  attaches  to  {lersons  who  do  not  truly  and  siiituhly 
regard  whaterer  iheii  feel  hound  to  believe.  But  what  has 
thh  to  do  with  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasiifs  ? 

•  But,’  continues  Dr.  Narcs,  ‘  St.  Mark**  own  account  of 
«  the  matter  is  expressly  to  the  purpose  : — “  And  Jestis  said 

*  unto  his  apostles,  (lo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 

*  Gosp'd  unto  every  creature  :  he  that  belicveth  and  is  baptised 
‘  shall  be  naredy  but  he  that  heliereth  not  shall  he  damned.”  * 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  on  that  occasion  published  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  annexed  to  it  this  awful  sanction,  St.  Mark’s  ‘  ac- 
‘  count’  miq^ht  have  been  to  the  purpose.  But  Dr.  Nares’s 
lofic,  and  his  Christianity  too,  we  should  imaq^ine,  would  teac  h 
him  that  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  a  very  different  case  from  the  reception  of  the  Athana- 
<iiin  (’reed,  or  any  other  explanatory  or  defensive  formulary, 
on  human  authority  ;  and  that  the  sanctions  of  the  (fOS|)el 
fstahlished  hy  Jesus  Christ  himself,  are  not  to  he  paralleled  by 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  a  Creed  composed  hy  some  prosumim^ 
and  fallible  man  or  men,  to  whom  no  person  ever  could  owe 
res[)<)nsihHity. 

l)r.  Nare  sis  a  critic  *,  the  ‘  undouhtedlif*  of  the  following 
pissiii^e,  is  not,  however,  a  very  favourable  testimony  to  his 
caution. 

*  There  acems  most  undoubtedly  to  have  existed  a  formulary  of 

faith  (in  substance  at  least)  to  which  the  New  Testament  iuelf  heart 
witness,  and  to  which  therefore  it  must  have  been  prior  and  ante- 
cedenL  Such  a*  the  tut(k  ^f  Paul,  (Rom.  vi.  17.)  and 

which  we  very  justly  render  “  form  of  doctrine,**  Such  alto  the 
«•*»*  or  “  rule**  of  the  same  Apostle,  alluded  to  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Cftlatians ;  (ch.  vi.  15,  16.)  such  the  depoxitum  or  com- 

naitted  by  him  lo  Timothy,  and  the  Ctoti/taktk  vy^euvorr*^  Xoymr,  **Jorm 
of  iound  ivords**  mentioned  in  his  second  Epistle.' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  imaii^ine  what  a  *  formulary  of  faith  in 
‘  Hubstance  at  least’  can  be ;  unless,  iiuleed,  the  Author’s 
acroiint  in  another  pai^e  (p. 'i I )  he  adopted.  ‘  It  does  not  ap- 
‘  pear,*  he  remarks,  *  consistent  with  tlie  history  ot  the  times 
‘  to  suppose,  that  the  Apostles  themselves  used  any  preeiee 
‘  h»rin  of  words,  but  rather  a  variety  of  forms,  not  differinij  at 

*  til  in  siihs/ance,  but  merely  in  the  exprenniony  which,  as 
‘  they  were  all  c^uided  by  inspiration,  was  a  liberty  they  mii^ht 

*  safely  take.’  Unqiiestiunuhly,  there  was  an  identity  of  doc* 
tdne  amoni^  the  Apostles  ;  and  there  was  also  a  diversity  and 
variety  of  expression.  In  reference,  then  to  the  preaching  of 
^he  Apostles,  to  the  doctrines  which  their  instructions  conveyed 
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\9  ilieir  diiiciples  and  lietrera,  vre  can  understand  Rom.  yi.  17^ 
6lc.  ;  hut,  with  Dr.  NareiiN  acroiint,  in  the  last  quoted  patatff 
it  is  inipoaiilhley  we  think,  to  elutit  any  plausible  ari^ument  fur  1 
formulary  of  faith  an  existini^  in  Uiose  early  times. 

'Fhere  is  much  more  curious  matter  in  this  volume  than  we  cbh 
find  room  to  notice.  When  Dr.  Nnres  speaks  of  the  Church  eH 
England,  as  haviny;  the  riithl  to  define  her  faith,  and  to  denouaer 
the  doom  of  tinl>elievers  in  her  doctrine,  and  of  her  l>einir  a  cihii- 
|)elent  judi^e  of  such  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture  as  she  ctlea  ia 
support  of  her  tenets,  it  will  occur  to  liis  readers  to  ask,  Who, or 
what,  is  this  Church  r  .Vcpiesiion  which,  we  dare  say,  Dr.  Nam 
is  hy  much  too  dis<Teel  a  person  ever  to  think  of  seriously  takinf 
ill  hand.  And  when  the  learned  divine  asks,  *  Has  nothing  ercr 
‘  been  advanced  within  these  walls,  for  instance,  and  from  tlir 
‘  very  place  where  1  am  speaking,  to  prove  why  the  tenets  auil 

*  doctrines  of  this  church  nuyht  to  he  thoroughU  received  ami 

*  heiieved  t — 'it  might,  with  great  propriety,  and  witli  great  truth, 
be  repluHi,  that  the  cleigy  deliver  troiu  University  pulpits, as  tlir 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  tenets  the  most  opposite  and  irrerua- 
cileable.  Tbe  ‘  truly  tolerant’  character  of  ‘  the  Church,’  in 
another  of  his  assumptions,  on  which,  for  the  Church’s  sake,  it 
might  be  better  for  her  advocates  to  be  silent,  tlian  to  provoke 
discussion. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  first  series  of  these  discourses,  Dr. 
Nares  notices  the  statemiMits  of  some  writers  wiio  have,  aasertnl 
that  the  Xicene  and  Athonasian  (’r.  eds  are  in  direct  opposition: 
this  he  descrihes  as  u  mistake  that  occurs  in  hooks  directly  op- 
pos«*d  to  the  Church,  and  which,  he  states,  are  constantly  in  cir¬ 
culation,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  iniuds  of  the  public. 

‘  1  find  k,'  he  mlds,  •  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  latest  editimu^f 
ilia  Dissenting  (TiMitleman's  Letters,  in  answer  to  Mr.  White,  by 
a  work  in  which  such  misrepresentations  occur  coniinuslly*’ 

p. 

Will  Dr.  Nare?i  pledge  his  n*spectahilitv  on  the  rigid  Inithof 
this  paragraph  ?  lie  may,  we  apprehend,  he  safely  challenged 
to  cite  auy  passages  from  'rowgood'H  work,  deserving  the  cks- 
racier  of  misrepresentations.  Nothing,  we  believe,  occurs 
Towgoud  resfiectiiig  tlie  agreement,  or  the  disagreement,  of  tb« 
Nicirne  anil  Athaiiasiun  Creesls  with  e-.ich  other,  except  tbe loWcw- 
iitg  reference,  in  a  nofe,  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  E^mf 
on  Cipirit,  who  was  not  a  Dissenter,  hut  a  Bishop  of  the  i’hencb 
of  England.  We  quote  from  one  of  the‘  latest  eifitfon^* 

*  It  is  something  (more  than  odd),  a  learned  bishop  of 

*  own  has  lately  observed,  to  have  two  creeds  eslabiislieil  in  lb* 

‘  same  church,  in  one  of  which  thos<‘  are  dedareil  accurseil  siHo 
‘  deny  tin*  St»ii  to  be  of  the  same  hypo>i;tsis  with  the  Father : 

‘  in  the  other,  it  is  ih'ciartMl  they  i*aiinoi  he  suvetl,  but  |>erisli ever* 
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<  U«tin((lyy  who  do  not  atoeri  that  tbtre  w  ono  hypontaiia  oC  the 
«  Kath^  and  aootbffr  of  the  8on.*  li^May  on  8piHtf  aoei.  149.* 
la  another  part  of  the  rolume,  we  are  i^lad  to  find  Dr.  Narea, 
having  trammeUof  the  Three  Creeda,  employ* 

inc  criticHina  on  n  more  worthy  object  than  the  damnatory 
cUuaea  of  an  eacliiaive  doi^matical  formulary  of  relip^ion.  The 
hofiia^  offered  to  our  Sa?iour,  ia  theaiihject  of  thenecond  aerten 
of  di^ouraas,  in  which  tlie  use  of  the  word  iaeaaininedy 

iod  the  inatancea  of  its  hij^hcHt  application,  aa  importiiift  worahip 
atnctly  relii'ious  and  divine,  are  severally  poinUtd  out  Thin  ar* 
(rument  is  uot  new,  nor  does  any  novelty  of  remark  or  illustration 
occur  in  the  sermons;  hut  the  whole  case  is  stated  with  clearnenn, 
afsl  the  reasoning  is  conducted  in  an  impressive  and  forcible 
mtnner.  The  followiiis^  extracts  will  firing  the  case  under  the 
fifw  of  onr  readers,  and  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  eatima- 
tini^  the  merit  of  the  ari^timent. 

*  St.  John  and  St.  Luke  have  clearly  proved  by  their  writings,  that 
was  a  term  which  required  to  he  qualified^  where  any  circum- 
funces  might  concur  to  produce  a  wrong  impreuion ;  that  in  the 
cMeft  particularly  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Angel  ot  the  Revelation,  any 
homage  or  prostration  approaching  to  religious  worship  was  sure  to  be 
checked,  and  1  may  even  say,  resented  /  does  any  thing  of  this  kind 
occur,  where  the  term  is  used  in  reference  to  our  Saviour  f  Thia  is 
die  whole  purport  of  my  inquiry  :  why,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  is  our  Saviour  never  representeil  as  checking  such  homage, 
though  tlie  occasions  were  such  as  might,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
particularly  lead  men  Into  error,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  to  ambiguous 
a  word  as  the  verb  rporxvftn  ?  I  trust,  that  an  examination  of  the  se¬ 
veral  passages  in  which,  according  to  our  English  version,  wofthip  is 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  in  iy\e  four  Gfnpels^  have  the  effect  of 
showing  that  it  is  altogether  most  extraorainary,  if  not  indeed  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  the  Evangelists  should  have  spoken  of  such  acts  of  homage 
is  so  unqualified  a  manner,  had  they  been  qnke  eertssHf  as  Unitarians 
pretend,  that  he  was  a  mere  man  /  and  that  it  is  eqoafty  mcredible, 
that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  homage  was  tdferedf  our 
Saviour  should  not  have  resented  it,  had  he  been  no  object  of  religious 
adoration.*  pp.  114* — 116. 

'  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelists,  knowing  the  iwi* 
portance  of  the  term  T^<rxvMii»,  from  the  very  incidents  1  hive  meii* 
tioned ;  knowing  also  that  they  were  using  it  to  express  an  homage 
afiered  to  a  Being  of  the  most  transcendent  powers,  under  circum* 
nnces  as  plainly  as  possible  implying  full  possession  of  the  aitribedet 
Dekq,  could  have  used  such  a  term  in  so  unqualified  a  manner, 
unless  they  either  knew  that  such  homage  was  due  to  Christ,  or  tkst 
theq  voere  konesily  recording  mere  matters  of  foci  just  as  they  happened  f 
For,  secondly,  this  isperhaps,  afler  all,  the  principal  point  of  my  argu¬ 
ment.  If  the  Evangelists  related  mere  matter  of  fact,  then  wc  isoeiad 


*  Towgood’s  Letters.  £d.  the  ninth,  1 804*  p. 
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roach  higher  in  the  fcele  of  demonttraiion  that  the  blcMcd  wm  a 
proper  object  of  adoratioo  and  worahip.  if  he  received  »uch  homaj^e, 
without  retentinent  or  reuooikktrance,  what  ia  to  be  concluded,  but  that 
he  couQtenauceii  and  sanctioned  such  open  ucknowledgnieiiu  ot'  ha 
Divinity?*  pp.  167,  8. 

The  Improved  Veraioo  waii  not  *  hrat^nlited  by  the  Uiiiuriatia 
^  in  1811.*  Tlie  date  of  its  publication  is  1808. 


Art.  VII.  The  Beloved  Disciple :  a  Scries  of  Discourses  on  the  Life, 

Character,  and  Writings  of  the  Apostle  John,  lly  Alfred  Riihop 

Itlroo.  p|».  292,  Price  58.  London.  1819. 

~|  T  would  be  injustice  to  tlie  Author  of  thin  little  volume,  to 
^  represent  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  serit^  uf  pUia 
diseourHcs  adtiresscit  to  liis  own  congregation.  They  do  uot 
aspire  to  the  character  of  lectures,  nor  are  they  of  the  nature  of 
a  biographical  essay.  The  ])roiiiii)cnt  circumstances  in  tlK^hUtorv 
of  the  Apostle  John,  are  successively  made  the  subject  of  a  short 
illustrative  couimeut,  followed  up  hy  a  practical  address,  iu  the 
first  twelve  discourses  of  (he  course;  the  last  two  being  devoted 
to  some  remarks  upon  the  date,  authenticity,  design,  and  general 
scope  of  his  writings.  The  voUiinc  appears  chielly  adapted  to 
family  or  village  reailiug,  for  whidli  purpose  it  recominemU  itself 
as  well  by  tlie  useful  information  which  it  conveys,  as  by  the  iu* 
terest  (hat  the  form  into  wliicb  the  sermons  are  thrown,  is  likely 
to  awaken. 

In  the  twelfth  discourse,  ‘  John  in  Patmos,*  Mr.  Bishop  cites 
(he  well  known  anecdote  of  the  A}>ostle*s  hastily  quitting  the 
bath  where  lie  had  met  Ccriiithus.  After  remarking  that  *  it 

*  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  evince  uur 

*  aversion  to  similar  errors  in  the  same  way,*  he  adds : 

*  Christian  prudence  and  liberality  will  rofiVy  decide  tlie  just  limits  of 
intercourse  with  such  us,  in  the  present  day,  appear  to  hold  the  most 
dangerous  opinions  iu  matters  of  religion.* 

Now,  we  must  confess  that  to  us  the  decision  ajipears  the  re¬ 
verse  of  easy,  and  that  this  way  of  evading  a  practical  question 
of  peculiarly  great  importance  in  the  present  day,  looks  a  little 
like  running  away  from  an  embarrassing  iliniciilty.  Of  this  we 
are  quite  sure,  that  the  ‘just  limits*  are  continually  overstepped 
by  modern  liberality.  ^Ve  are  surprist'd  that  in  coiinexioM  with 
such  an  anecdote,  no  refcrenct;  occurs  to  the  Apostle’s  own  lan¬ 
guage  :  “  It  there  come  auy  tiiUo  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
“  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  hid  him  (sod  speed.** 
If  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Christian  profession  warrant 
any  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Apostolic  prohibition, 
it  behoved  the  Preacher  to  shew  very  distinctiv  the  grounds  which 
at  once  authorize  and  limit  the  deviation. 
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Mr.  Bisliop  will  excuM  another  ptMing^  remark.  He  preiniaao^ 

In  citiiKC  the  above  and  two  or  three  other  anecdotes,  that  *  even 
« tiMMie*  he  shall  leave  entirely  to  the  judg^'roent  of  his  hearers^ 

*  rither  to  einhracH',  or  to  reject,  wholly  or  partially,'  aa  they  may 
W  iiiiposrd.  But  how  was  this  judgement  of  theirs  to  be  guided  ? 
The  only  ground  for  rejt'cting  or  receiving  such  anecdotes  is,  the 
f>*ulei)ce  on  which  they  rest;  a  point  on  which  it  is  not  likely, 
that  uii\  ten  persons — or  even,  perhaps,  a  single  individual--*in 
Ills  congregation,  had  the  information  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
form  an  opinion  :  it  was  the  duty,  then,  of  the  Preacher,  to  tell 
bis  hearers,  us  the  result  of  his  own  investigation,  what  degree 
of  credihility  attached  to  them,  instead  of  inviting  them  to  exer- 
ci»e  an  equivocal  right  of  private  judgement,  in  matters  about 
which  they  were  uninformed.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  public 
tftcher's  surrendering  too  much,  as  well  as  such  a  thing  as  his 
claiming  too  much  in  l»is  odicini  capacity.  ‘  ^ 

As  the  volume  is  both  designed  and  adapted  for  popular  in¬ 
struction,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  polemical  matter 
should  have  been  introduced,  in  one  instance,  in  the  form  of  a 
note  to  the  iifth  discourse.  The  extract  itself  appears  to  us  highly 
exceptionable ;  it  contains  some  positions  absolutely  erroneous, 
the  argumentation  is  very  far  from  conclusive,  and  the  style  par¬ 
takes  both  of  coarseness  and  flippancy.  Wc  regret  its  insertion* 
die  more,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Bishop  would  not 
himself  have  written  the  passage  he  has  allowed  himself  to  quote, 
and  biKrause  the  title  of  his  volume  seems  peculiarly  to  look  reproof 
on  the  spirit  which  that  passage  discovers.  iVon  fail  auxiliom 
We  ho|»e  to  see  this  note  cancelled. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bishop's  neat  and  perspicuous  style  in 
these  Discourses,  we  give,  almost  at  random,  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  sermon,  entitled  *  John  during  the  Forty  Days.* 

‘  “  What  is  that  to  thee  — How  many  enquiries  are  there,  which 
incur  censure  from  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  applause !  Such  a  reply 
deserve,  when  we  indulge  a  vain  and  inordinate  curiosity  respecting 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  religion— the  inscrutable  designs  oi  provi¬ 
dence — the  motives  which  actuate  our  fellow  men— or  their  future, 
everlasting  fate. 

*  The  grand  truths  of  revelation,  essential  to  our  present  and  im¬ 
mortal  happinebs,  are  plain  and  clear.  Oliscuriiy  can  only  be  thrown 
over  them  by  the  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  roinda.** 
But  while  we  rejoice  in  this,  let  us  remember  there  are  also  ••  deep 
things  of  God  f’— “  secret’ things*'  which  “  belong  unto**  Him,  as  he 
has  concealed  them  in  his  own  mind.  Who  can  ascertain  the  num¬ 
berless  and  curious  questions  which  arise  on  the  subject  of  divine  de- 
and  human  agency ; — or  the  personalities  of  the  divine  Esaence, 
•^r  the  state  of  the  invisible  worla or  many  other  topics  on  which 
men  seek  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  ?**— The  vciy  attempt  ia 
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liwrd  tad  anil  jirenf^lly  tprtdn  todJufmct  thp  miml  fronitW 

vreigiity  tiMttt#ni  fnitli  nnd 

•  *•  rMdwn  failii.  with  nil  her  powers. 

There  faith  preeallii,  nnd  love  adore*.” 

•  ••  What  bhatl  he  on  the  morrow?”— WTjnt  nhnll  he  the  lot  of  une. 

seeding  generation*  ?— or  what  time*  nre  in  re*enre  for  onr*elrrt?«. 
Ilow  ihaJl  we  he  diimoted  of,  supported,  and  eonnerted  in  the  ilay* 
that  are  to  rome? — How  long,  or  Ijow  contracted  will  l>e  our  spaa  of 
Tie?— What  will  l>ev;ofne  of  mich  n  child,  or  Mich  a  relative,  or  wiHi 
a  Irieod  ?  Ac.  it  not  evident  that  enquirie*  like  the»e,  read?  m 

they  arc  to  arise  in  the  bosom  even  of  a  tme  disciple  of  Christ,  mt 
uniieUeving,  vain,  protitle**,  and  de*erving  hi*  hieh  fii*plea*nre  ? 

•  It  it,  in^ed.  under  all  circum*tance*,  an  ah*oliite  duty  to  promant, 
ia  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  information,  virtue,  and  iiappiaca 
of  tiiose  around  uf«  Hut  here  our  retpon*ibility  end*  :  and  therttsre 
here  should  terminate  our  solicitude.  Duty  i*  our*,  events  are  tW 
lord's. 

•  The  motives  of  other*  in  their  profession  or  conduct,  are  not  ame¬ 

nable  at  our  bar.  We  have  only  to  do  with  their  external  conduct, 
and  avowed  principles.  To  every  one  around  iis,  let  us  apply  the 
principle  we  claim  for  ourselves — “  To  his  own  master  he  Ptand^  or 
falieUu”  I  tremble  when  I  hear  person*,— ^nd  we  donometimei  eh- 
DM  it  even  in  f>rote*fiofs  of  reli<?ion— taking  upon  them  topronmmer, 
arith  naort  of  authoritative  decision,  on  the  eternal  destiny  of  tkrir 
fuliow-vnortais ;  and  even  consitming,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  sail 
pride,  aii  who  presume  to  diifer  from  tliem  in  points  of  a 
/utuiomatUe  nature,  to  **  the  uncovenaoted  mercies  of  Ciod”— inodMr 
words,  to  endless  perdition! — V'aln  mortal  1  **  Who  c^ave  thae Um 

authority?*’ — Look  ut  home: — and  instead  of  impertinently  askta|, 
“  Arc  there  few  that  l)e  saved  ?— «itrivo*'  thyself  “  to  tmter  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  tor  many  shall  f to  enter  in  but  shall  not  be  able  }*’ 

‘  To  conclude :  —We  have  seen  that  both  Peter  and  John,  however 
they  miiirtit  difer  in  the  circumstances  of  their  individual  history,  were 
in  €>n«  point  pertoctiy  unitefi— 4hey  both  filiowiMi  (Ihrist.  But  whil 
trw  tee  doing?  Are  we  following  him.  following  him  fully?  Htif 
wwcuoeen  his  service  as  our  main  employment,  his  glory  as  our  graad 
iim,  througu  ii£c  ?  .'Vre  we  ready  to  say— Happy  i’eter,  who  haviif 
worn  out  bis  beunr  years  in  tliis  blesaed  cause,  at  length  stretched  oit 
his  ugeU  arms  to  he  bound  to  the  cross,  and  there  shed  the  IssSsIsv 
c^jb  oi'  his  biouii  as  a  uautyr  tor  i  iim  who  bid  **  loved  him,  and  grrm 
liluioclt  far  himi**— And  no  leas  happy  Johiu  who  tiiougb  nos  aoCiMl|f 
crdiod  to  iay  down  bis  life  as  a  martyr,  was  so  wiiling  to  htsavdili* 
tlw  some  cause  1 

•  O  !  toy  brethren  I  “  tlie  time  is  short —too  short  to  be  speolii 
rtyoloua  disputations,  in  unproucable  questionings,  or  in  the  mere 
vdationa  of  a  notional  religion.  **  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  tank, 

M  boiiQkl,!  Ctiuie  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  rvff^ 
**  man  according  as  bis  work  siadl  beJ'  And  if,  in  the  view  of  compb* 
caSMl  trials  aod  dangers  connected  witb  a  of  deroted  pietyf  ^  ^ 
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rt^Aj  (o  draw  h«ck,  let  im  remember  grace  i«  above  natiire*  and  He 
)ii«  »a'd  — “  J  *01  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  wofM/ 

•  If  nature  at  the  trial  shake. 

And  from  the  cross  or  flames  draw  back, 

(rra<  e  can  its  leehte  courage  raise. 

And  turn  its  tremblings  into  (»raise. 

t 

While  scarce  f  dare,  with  Peter  say,  - 
*  I’ll  boldly  tread  the  bleeding  w.iy  ;* 

Yet  in  lliy  ste|>«,  like  John,  I  d  move 
W  ith  humble  hope  and  silent  lore.”  * 

Art  Vin.  A  Collection  of  ffumnt:  designed  as  an  Appendia  to 
Dr.  Watts’s  Fsalma  and  Hymns.  The  Fourth  Kdition.  .^9mo. 
Price  Ae,  bound.  London.  1820. 

TffIS  f’eHectron,  (botigli  hearinflf  no  KditorN  name  on  fhf 
title- pui^e,  appeara  from  the  IVeface  to  be  by  the  Kev.  Mf. 
rionft.  It  is  decidedly  the  beat  Appendix  to  T>r.  VValta*s 
Pscilms  and  fl^mns  that  ha'<  yet  appeared.  It  comprises,  within 
(he  campa?5s  ol  a  very  s^nv.dl  volume,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
hjinns,  amon^e  which  are  found  above  two  hundred  of  Dr.  Dod- 
drul^AeVs,  and  ht'tween  forty  anti  fifty  of  Cowper’a.  The  Flditov 
irknowU'dgra  his  ohlii^ationa  to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  for  the  permission  to  insert  several  of  their  rofiipw« 
sitiona.  A  proper  uae  has  also  been  made  of  Charles  Wesley** 
imly  poetical  eflTusions.  The,  selection  doea,  upon  the  whole, 
high  credit  to  the  Kdifor,  and  it  is  no  more  than  due  to  Idm  to 
idd,  th.it  it  is  the  ehenpest,  as  well  as  the  mint  neatly  |>finted 
collection  that  we  have  yet  seen.  We  do  not  however  notice 
thf  usual  ad verliscment,  7’(»  he  hail  in  the  feetr^, 

8i»!crtions  and  Collections,  professedly  flesigned,  for  the  most 
j>*rt,as  Appemlices  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns, — have  now 
become  so  multiplied,  and  are  in  so  general  use,  that  Dr.  Waltai* 
in  some  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Hternholii  and  llopkinn,  and 
of  being  silently  suj>erseded  by  miidern  competitors.  We  will 
confess,  (hat  much  as  we  admire  the  devotional  poetry  of  Wesley, 
jnd  Cowper,  and  Mrs.  Steele,  there  is  to  us  a  charm,  derived 
perhaps  in  part  from  early  associations,  in  the  psalms  and  hymn* 
of  Dr.  Watts,  that  rarely  attacJies  to  the  compositions  of  other 
writers.  We  arc  speaking  of  them  now  as  adapted’  for  public 
•orship^  in  which  point  of  view  their  acknowledgeil  general 
ricellence  as  a  collection,  is  such  as  places  them  above  all  com- 
pirinon  with  the  productions  of  any  single  author  ;  and  this  in 
i«dcpd  tacitly  rec^ognised  by  those  who  profess  to  oflfer  their 
volumes  only  as  supplements  to  his.  A  diretl  attempt  to  suh- 
''tduie  another  hymn-hook,  would  be  res*‘nted  as  an  almost 
'irrili»j^ous  wrong ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  henr 
V  i.  \|V.  N..S.  2  A 
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ill  Mouie  DlHi4‘iilIiu^  cliapoU,  twf)  litmiwontof  tNrci»  in  tl»«  *n(tni 
f>r  llif  service,  ‘;’ivpn  oiii  iVom  ‘  llie  Snpplcnvnt.*  So  itiat  Dr. 
NV’hUj*  would  ill  inuny  casoM  ?ifaiul  a  beftPr  olianrc  of  ohfainin^ 
tliii  prelcrencr  with  (ho  riork  or  ronf1»»r  of  liymna,  \rcro  ITh  cotn- 
j»UfiiUun*i  iiiiboiliiMl  in  one  immoral  t'olloction. 

It  in,  wo  reuiiily  admit,  a  cirruinMtanco  of  vory  trivial  tnommt, 
who  is  (lie  author  of  (ho  dovotiomil  I'ompfisitions  which  ai^ 
selected  tor  the  public  service.  With  all  on r  reverence  for  Dr. 
WuttM  as  the  reformer  of  I'uii^lish  Psalmody,  with  all  onr  pfc. 
judiees  in  favour  of  poeiim  which  have  connected  them^lrm 
with  our  earliest  reiit^ious  impressionM,  and  whieli  have  acquirvd 
H  bacredneas  from  huviiur  inKpired  the  devotion,  .anil  cheiTH  thr 
Qlooni,  and  formed  the  daily  text-book,  and  supplied  the  death 
song^  of  so  many  thoiisands  of  the  pious  dead — of  those  whom 
bifcd,  and  those  we  aspire  tobdlow;  yet,  b»t  us  have  pointed  out 
to  iia  a  work  that  shall  really  liHter  answer  the  purpose  of  • 
hytno*book  for  public  worship,  and  we  jiled^e  ourselves  iKiCtn 
be  backward  in  recommeiidiiur  its  «;cnerat  adoption.  Till  then, 
we  must  beif  to  be  indulticd  in  onr  predih*ctinns  for  WatlVi 
Pflalma  and  liymns,  in  preference  to,  tlioiii'h  by  no  means  to  the 
eacluaioii  of,  any  ap|>endix. 

The  two  pleaa  whicb  we  have  most  frequently  beard  adduced 
for  the  iiiirotltictiuii  of  Selections,  are,  (be  necessity  of  a  ^realw 
variety,  and,  the  occasional  ililVuiilty  of  (iiidin?  in  Dr.  Watts,! 
hxmn  appropriate  to  the  Preaciier’s  siihjrct.  Now,  with  ret^ard 
to  the  tirbt  of  tlietie  reasons,  we  arc  prepared  to  maintain  (bat 
bsis  roirani  to  variety  very  often  observed  where  there  obtitw 
the  freest  u*o  of  a  colU'Ction  ;  for  the  probability  is,  that  the 
j»cp!*oii  to  wboni  the  choice  is  coinmilteil  lias  his  favourite  or  hk 
t.iiutliar  byinns,  to  which  he  perpetiully  recurs,  tempted  in  •^cme 
ciiHtfs  to  <io  so  by  the  bewilderiiii;  number  tliat  solicit  bis  atten- 
lion.  And  us  to  the  ilitlicuhy  of  fiiidins^  appropriate  liytnni,  it 
wtMild  ftrfin  at  the  most  to  justify  only  a  very  occasional  use  of 
the  Stiftpiviueut.  liul  ibis  ilifliculiy  is  very  often  imatpntry; 
.uni  wsi  i  ei<rci  tiiai  tiic  nut  ion  siiuuld  be  n'ivtMi  into,  tliat  hyoni 
imisi  6e  furtiishcd  to  suit  every  possible  .snbjt*ct,  becauae  it  h® 
Usl  to  (lie  ititrouuctioii  ol  a  number  of  compositions  of  vwy 
inferior  char Acler,  wbicli  buNO  no  claims  wiiatever  to  keep  thiff 
ptace,  except  as  beuii;  wiittco  upon  <‘crtain  texts.  Indeed,  w* 
niMuy  C4stx>,  ibc  omibsion  ol  sini'titi'  ulicr  the  .«itfrmon '  would  li* 
4  iiinst  aavisaolc  deviatiuii  IVoni  the  i^eneral  practice.  Ht*'* 
olicii,  wueii  buitie  t'ltivfueni  uppeal  to  tlie  conscience,  or  soleiwi 
exhibiliou  ol  cici'ual  rcaiiliis,  or  perhaps,  (be  lunsfnajje  ol 
'oiatioii  addrc*sscd  to  the  mourner,  li4\c  t  \cited  feeliu:?*  wliich 
aininsi  iiivoiuiii4tily  ^oti^bl  to  \i*ui  tlieiii.si  Ufs  in  prayer,  li*^ 
•  »  tUawiinn  *  f  us  biut<'  of  the  clcik,  and  ii»e  .shouts  ‘d  d*** 
noir,  \  ji  ail  Jitliiif;'?  to  lliglit,  and  produced  h  ^olncllHP< 
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tfrj  iMHirly  horcUrioi^  u^>n  vexation.  \V«  reeollert  an  inatancd 
iu  irhicU  thH  uncoiiflrenial  interUifle  so  ronr»|>lelelj  dis<t>mpnv(l 
ami  dintre»^erl  the  IVraoher,  who  had  aal  down  under  the  evi¬ 
dent  einolioiis  (*\cited  by  the  full  aenvo  of  bin  auhlime  topic, 
that  l»e  could  not  endure  it,  hut  iuterruptinnf  the  voml  jicrformer 
in  llie  de*<k,  he  rone,  and  with  an  enort^y  iumI  nolemnity  of  tnai>- 
Mtr  that  apiike  his  feeliu<;s,  exclaimed,  ‘  I/Ct  ua  pray,* 

VVe  hope  we  ahall  not  l>o  understood  aa  intimatint^  the  opinion, 
that  Psatiuody  forma  an  unimportant  part  of  the  public  service. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  dispoard  to  complain  that  it  has  never 
yet  received  dot'  attention.  When  properly  romlucted,  it  ia 
rapahle  of  bein:(  reiulered  one  of  the  most  a(Tectint(,  and  ele- 
tiling,  amt  delightful  mmU^s  in  which  (he  ends  of  public 
worship  can  be  attained..  Instead  of  heimi^  an  interlude,  aa  it 
ii  too  often  regarded,  the  chief  object  of  wliich  ia  to  rePievo 
(he  speaker,  and  to  enliven  the  audience,  we  consider  it  as  an 
iatp^rai  part,  and  an  esaential  part,  of  the  service.  f>n  thiv 
lecount,  muhinijf  appears  to  ua  more  higlily  indecoroTis  than  the 
surrender in|i(  of  tiie  direction  of  it  ti»  a  hired  clerk  or  a  hand 
of  siiii2:ers.  We  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  something 
heaides  appendices  to  Dr.  Walts,  is  very  ur;<ently  called  h»r, 
in  order  to  re2;ula(e  the  proper  choice  of  hymns  for  public 
worship.  1  he.  ranq;e  for  selecliou  is,  under  present  circumstances, 
two  wule,  rather  than  too  circumscribed  ;  and  till  a  better  taste 
*nd  more  correct  hteas  shall  prevail,  to  t^uide  that  setcciion, 
httle  idvantai^e  is  likely  to  result  from  multiplying  hymns. 

There  are,  it  iiuist  be  atimiued,  compositions  bearinf^  tbs 
fenerahle  name  of  Watts,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  totally 
unfit  for  coiii^regfational  use.  This  remark  will  in  some  deg;re« 
•ppiy  to  several  of  the  most  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  they  expreae 
mate  of  feetinflf  which  the  most  devout  Christian,  in  his  nrKHt 
(Elevated  moments,  rarely,  and  Uien  only  in  deep  retirement,  ia 
••aided  to  realize.  Others  are  positively  objectionable ;  in 
ptriiciiiar  those  which  are  taken  from  the  Canticles.  It  is  true, 
*h«  .4uthor  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  bad  taste  of  his  <lay, 
those  were  juvenile  profluctions ;  but  their  preservation  is 
ilkj  less  to  be  resfretted,  as  they  seem  to  authorise  a  very 
ousuken  use  of  scripture  lana^uag^e.  It  would,  perhaps,  bn 
inpeNsible  to  convey  to  an  illiterate  Engjlish  reader  a  just  ides 
the  warm  expressions  and  hii|;hly  lijfurative  style  of  Oriental 
P^^y.  But  there  is  one  important  distinction  that  demamls 
^  ^  pointed  out.  Wherever  the  love  of  .lehovah  to  bis 
P*®pls  or  their  peculiar  relation  to  Him,  is  represented  undev 
lifrure  of  the  nuptial  union,  it  is  the  collective  body  of  the 
Uihful- — the  Cluircli,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  allef?;ory,  as  the 
;  not  tlte  individual  believer.  It  is  the  Church  that  is 
opposed  to  utter  the  lan({ua^fe  of  adectioii  and  eiuiearmeot  to 
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hftf  ;  and  it  h  (he  conn»*\*ion  [)••t^wpn  lh^‘ Sut'fiw^ 
thin  iDV^tiral  per^onidrntinn  of  fh«»  cafholir  chMf^h  Ih-if  i«  iMfUi. 
trati'd  Vv  tho  coniuiral  relation.  If  H  ohr?(Mi«»  !in\v  v^rv 
a  iiimniiit;  tlu*  *.ainf»  I  inriv  In*  ii1nd<»  to  b<i  nYfftKnM 

i;l  the  one  ca«e!onn  allor^orifal  ah^trartinn,  nn»<  in  the 
ct^e  B«  fippinjiriati'd  to  ppr'^on*il  Wfinijti.  I‘\>r  wont  ■ 

tiii(  thi<i  tiisiiiiction,  a  -tylo  of  addrM^  and  a  fnmiUnrht  of  f»t- 
preHBiiin  Imve  been  iiidtili^pd  in  by  mnny  pion««  »>er«on»i,  wtnfh 
al  onre  unmeanin!?  und  nnbproniin»^,  anfi  approiieho^  fur  fftm 
iicariy  to  a  irarrnfit*  ot  Scriptnre,  ihnn  to  an  imitation  of  it, 

^ome  tif  the  hvninH  in  ^cenoral  u»»e  arA  objortionnMA*  iijiAa 
»thcr  "rf)nn(ls;  oxprpS’^iti*^  sentiTnont**,  trof*  in  iiend,  tmt 
ntmmriy  remoto  fiMin  that  cln^s  of  sentiniontM  ^vhioh  allnir  af 
beincr  .ipprnpriutoiv  oxpri’^'^t'd  in  ih**  lanonBc^n  ot'  pr^i**^  ib* 
ridoiririf',  (tftliis  Ivinil  i<*  ilWMlfiHrino  that  ‘  Iti'oad  tho 
*  that  li‘aiU  to  doaili,’  which  ha^  often  heon  »dveT>  out  with  tt»i» 
hfMt  intentions,  Init  witft  an  ertert  ah«oln»«dy  revohinc:,  as 
perffrmpri  f)V  the  siii*»i»r?<.  \Vf‘  ennid  with  ntnhiplv  re- 

fnriMtre.s  ot  this  ufitiire,  hut  our  ot»jc‘rt  is  simply  to  point  imt  I 

liiervil  of  losinij  siirlit  of  the  priinnrv  dcnirfU  of  sacrAd  mwir  | 
and  sinsfin",  »)r  of  ih(»'»e  prooncti**^  which  oii*^!it  to  t)p  oiwcnid 
i  i  seliNMinn*  tiymiis  for  a  niixAd  coni^rec^ation. 

!f  any  thinij  could  reroncilf*  us  to  t^ivi!)f»  up  Dr.  Watts*-* 
IN'iifr.s  and  lltnins  as  a  hvrim  hook  for  puhtir  sprrirp,  it 
would  he  the  appearance,  of  a  .^chvttiou  that  simiild*  In*  rijfidiv 
aiiil  »  tclusivcly  ndapted  to  piihlic  worship,  with  an  express 
roteriMici*  to  its  tnie  ilcsiiriu  and  to  the  <‘spt*cial  purrn^sp  M' 
Ihtilinodv.  '^treh  n  •^•'Icction  niisrht  with  throat  prnpri**tt  eom- 
prisf*  n  \'*ry  l.irtre  ]  roportinn  of  tlie  psalms  and  hvmns  of  Df 
^^ntls,  altliousrh  many  rd'  the  most  beautiful  loiisf,  on  this  |«rin« 
'iple  cf  selection,  be  ornittcil.  The  orii'inal  volume  wotild  *4111 
I  orraln  as  t!ie  tn’asiirrd  companion  of  tlic  i  ’hristitn's  rAtirenwitt ; 
and  theme  htmns  would  he  v.ith  the  £Trat*mi  ndvantn*^  siiaf 
ill  file  privacy  of  the  f imilv  or  the  c«»iof‘t  *’iroU%  which 
the  ftolinjTs  when  performetl  b?  the  cnnsrreu^aiion.  If  such  # 
plan  ns  tliis  shmild  be  flecmetl  obtertionable,  we  know  <4  aa 
other  M-iy  nf  rcme<lyin!r  the  imprnprirtv,  than  hy  ministof^' 
t  ikiiur  npon  t!ieinsclve*i  more  generally  tlie  task  «nd  them- 
IMinsibilitv  of  selection.  ^Ve  <i*rc  not  hartwiir  a  sioubt  a*' i® 
their  hivir:^  the  tistc  and  judgement  ret^uisile  to  u^ide  tlw 
choice. 

'Ilie  present  Appendix  t  •  IV.  NVtus  is  professeilly  desiifOid 
‘  to  assist  tiie  (ievntioiia  of  f  /!)ristiaits«  w  hether  in  the  public  i®- 
‘  .  tseind  the  domestic  altar,  or  in  the  r*?ttrinnent  *>1  ilw 

‘  rloaei.’  No  diatinciioti  is  clHei'vtHi  in  the  armiiireuiefil  of 
htrons.  tctiiidtfti  Oil  tins  ditlercuce  of  purtwse  ;  amt  we.are  aWW^ 
dial  It  r  otiid  hove  bivii  difficult  to  bive  d.awn  the  lioetd 
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Rnt  it  U  oktVitH  thill  IH#  rliAii*#  m,  (a  ih^  Mr. 
in  th^  tm  ft  former  ^  mor# 

<  likrly  to  K^wiUi^rM  rhftrt  hy  of  fto  ^nfftf|fo4 

i  (5o4hrtl<m  ;  a  very  brsf^  proportion  of  fho  ^^yfnfH  boioi^ 
wboUf  unfit  for  coo'jjrrgfiitioniil  n^o.  f  ho  Kditor  fti/l,  howoTor, 
f«%»iMihly  pioiiH,  thiit  for  thin  ho  w  not  roftponnihlo.  A*  t  hotfy 
(h*vot»on.il  pootry,  fho  rohinio  wiU  at  all  ovrntftfio  hf$^hly  to- 
rrptahlo  ;  an<l  its  introrliiction  into  piiMic.  use,  on<1er  proper  re- 
IfiiUiions,  miarht  h^  rendered  very  anvantag^eoiis.  It  «  not  iisnal 
lo  ifire  extracts  from  such  a  compilation  ;  bTit  we  c»nnot  renist 
fhe  temptation  to  present  a  specini^eii  of  the  orH^inala  which 
bear  the  initials  of  Mr.  Monla^omery. 

HVMS 

1  f  O  where  shall  rest  he  found. 

Rest,  for  the  weary  soul  > 

’Twere  vain,  tho  oeejin’s  depths  to  found. 

Or  pierce*  to  either  pole  : 

The  world  can  never  ^ive 
The  bliss  for  which  we  si  »?h  ; 

'TIs  not  the  whole  of  life  to  Hve, 

Mor  all  of  death  to  die^ 

2  ‘  Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 
There  is  a  life  al>ove, 

(Jnmeasur’d  by  the  dight  of  year#, 

And  all  that  life  is  love. 

There  is  a  death  wht>se  panjj^ 

Outlasts  the  deetin^  breath  :— 

O  what  eternal  horrors  hanuf 

Around  the  second  death  !  rrr 

^  *  f.ord  V rod  nf  truth  and  grace. 

Teach  us  that  death  to  shun • 

f.est  we  he  driven  from  rhy  face. 

And  everruore  undone — 

Mere  wouhi  we  end  our  ^uest  ;— 

Alone  are  found  in  Thee, 

The  life  of  perfect  l«we, — tlie  rest 
Of  immortality/ 

The  follnwino^  *«  a  versimv  of  the  cxxxth  Pseim. 


*  of  the  depths  of  wne,^ 

To  tliee.  O  Lord  !  fcry;  '  ^ 

Dnrlcness  surrotmds  me^  yet  f  know  »*7 

That  tlioti  art  ever  nif^h :  ::  :v  > 

Tiien  hearken  to  my  voice, 

Give  ear  to  my  complaint ;  ^ 


Thou  bidst  the  mourning  soul  rejoice ; 
Thou  comfortest  the  aaint. 


t 

i 


f 
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ItMd  M^I^^aoirt  ViJtffi^  /o  Wmerirn. 

*  1  c^Mtiny  tiopcAon  ttH*e  : 

TItou  caiu»ty  ihou  wilt  tbri^ive : 

If  thou  hhouUUt  mark  iniquity. 

Who  in  thy  sight  could  live  ? 

I  wait  for  thee  ;  I  wait, 

Confessing  all  my  sin ; 

Lord,  I  am  Knocking  at  thy  gate, 

Open,  and  lake  me  in. 

•  Like  them,  whose  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  till  the  morning  star, 

Thonghlate,  and  seen  through  tempests  rise. 

Heaven’s  |>nrtaU  to  iinhar : 

Like  them  1  watch  and  pray, 

And  though  it  tarry  long. 

Like  them  I  wait  fordawning  day, 

I'hcn  break  into  a  song: 

“  (rlory  to  (lod  above  I 

“  The  waters  soon  will  cease  ; 

“  For  lo  !  the  swift-returning  dove 
“  Brings  home  the  pledge  of  peace ! 

Though  stonus  his  face  obscure, 

**  Aud  dangers  threaten  loud, 

**  Jehovah’s  covenant  is  sure, — 

“  His  how  is  in  the  cloud.”  ’ 

Art.  IX.  A  yot^age  to  America  with  some  Account  of  the  Mannen 
and  Customs  of  the  Dahomian  Feople.  By  John  M'Leod,  M.D. 
fcp.  Svo.  pp.  162.  [Four  Plates]  Price  5s.  6d.  London.  1820. 

spills  aiiuising  little  volume  professes  to  be  nothing  more  thin 
^  a  history  of  personal  adventures  ;  but  it  tells  us,  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pai^es  of  easy  readinij,  all  that  a  costly  quarto 
coiilil  have  to  say  worth  our  knowing,  about  the  kint'dom  of  Da- 
homy.  riic  service  which  led  our  Author  into  his  sable  majes¬ 
ty’s  dominions  was  not  of  the  most  honourable  description,  but 
he  was  at  that  period,  1H03,  a  yount^  man,  a  navy  surgeon  on 
no  ]>ay,  anil  was  glad  to  accept  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  a 
ship  hound  from  London  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Slave  Trade. 
'The  captain,  wc  are  told,  was  ‘  a  very  worthy  man,’  as  slave- 
dealers  generally  are.  .\nd  when  the  ship  arrived  in  the  Whydth 
road,  he  proposeil  to  Mr.  M*Leod  to  leave  the  medical  duties 
ot  the  ship  to  him,  as  he  iimlerstood  those  matters  well  enough, 
and  to  act  as  factor  at  that  |K)int  of  the  coast,  while  the  captain 
proceeded  about  nn  hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  down  the 
gulf.  Our  surtrtH>n  fell  in  with  the  plan  ;  his  estublishinent  ai 
factor  exmsisted  of  six  hammock  men,  (whose  oftice  reserohlet 
that  of  palanquin  bearers  in  India,)  t%vo  factory  men,  an  inter¬ 
preter,  cook,  washerwoman,  and  some  porters  ;  he  had  apart- 
Tiienis  and  storehouses  in  the  fort,  and  messed  with  (loyemor 
Abson. 
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\Vh\‘irth  was  formorly  an  iiido|»ondf*nt  kins^doin  ;  hut  in  the 
vtmr  17*7,  it  was  ronqurrod  by  (iiiadja  Tnido,  the  kin^  of 
ihliorr.y.  (irii^woc,  tho  prrsrnt  capital,  which  lies  a  few  miles 
up  from  the  sea  const,  it  is  stated  somewhat  equivocally,  *  may 

*  ronuin  about  twenty  tiiotisand  inhabitants.*  'I'he  kini^doiii 
of  Dalioniey,  inehidinir  the  suhjmrated  district,  extends  at  least 
a  htimlred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior  : 

*  It  iii  bounded  by  the  Malice  and  Ashantcc  countries  to  the 
northward  and  westward;  by  Kyco  to  the  north-east;  Pojwc  is  on 
(he  south-west  side ;  and  several  iucoiuiderablc  states,  such  as 
Jacfluin  and  Badagry,  intervene  between  it  and  the  kingdom  of 
Benin,  to  the  south  eastward.* 

Tlie  government  of  Dabomy  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
wnni,  despotism  :  there  being  no  law  hut  the  king’s  will,  his 
lUrfjt^ty  may  dispose  of  either  the  property  or  the  heads  of  his 
lovsl  suiijects  as  he  secs  fit.  lie  has  from  three  to  four  (housand 
wives;  ‘  a  proportion  of  whom,’  Mr.  M*l^.  infonns  us,  ‘  trained 

*  to  arms  under  female  oflicers,  coiistitutiHl  his  body  guard.’ 

There  are  also  aliout  the  court  another  very  singular  sort  of 
alleiid  ints,  who  act  as  king’s  messengers ;  they  arc  called 
hfilf  because  one  side  of  their  lieads  is  always  shaved^ 

while  t)ie  hair  on  the  other  side  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full 
iengtli.  *  They  are  men  who  have  distinguislied  themselvea 

*  in  battle,  and  wear  as  the  badge  of  their  office,  strings  of  tlie 

*  teeth  of  those  enemies  they  have  actually  kille<l  with  their 

*  own  hands,  slung  round  their  necks,  like  thccoilarof  an  order/ 
What  holds  the  place  of  religion,  is  paganism  of  the  darkesi 
ilegiee  of  infernality.  In  VVhydah,  the  favourite  divinity  is 
wnr.shippcil  in  the  form  of  a  particular  species  of  snake,  called 
Jhfjoaj  which  is  stated  to  be  taincabit*  and  inoffensive.  These 
Daboas  are  *  taken  care  of  in  the  most  pious  maimer,’  and  well 
Ird  on  ruts,  mice,  or  birds  in  tlieir  Fetinh  temples.  In  Ikuhomy 
projier,  the  tiger  is  worshipped  ;  the  skins  of  tigers  being  stuflcd 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  safe  object  of  adoration.  An  mb- 
iiKilatioii  of  Immun  victims  for  the  purjiose  of  watering  the  gmvia 
of  the  king's  ancestors,  and  of  supplying  them  with  servants  of 
▼arious  desciiptions  in  the  other  world,  lakes  jilace  every  year 
at  a  grand  festival  whicli  is  held  generally  in  April  or  ^lay, — 
alMMit  tlie  period,  possibly,  that  the  Missionary  and  Hihle  Socie* 
tirs  in  this  country  arc  holding  their  anniversaries. 

*  On  this  occasion,  the  chief  magistnites,  or  enhoneers^  of  the  dif- 
Irruni  towns  or  districts  ;  the  governors  of  the  Ktif^luh,  hrench,  and 
fortuguew  settlements,  arc  expectetl  to  aUend  at  the  capital  with 
•bfir  respective  retinues  ;  ami  the  captains  of  shiju  and  factors  trading 

li'htpinhf  Hiually  take  this  op^mt unity  of  puyinf^  their  respects  to 

ihe  {:nn* 
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M‘Lco(l  yv^(nj9  to  Ainvnca. 

'I’hf  vicliiiH  arc  fi:cnerally  prisoners  ot  uar  reserved  for  ibe 
piir|K)!M*,  but  slioubl  ‘  there  be  any  luck  of  these,  ilie  number’ 
(iN'tweeii  sixty  and  seventy)  ‘  is  made  up  from  the  most  coiitc. 

(  iiieiU  of  his  own  subjects.* 

*  The  imniolulion  of  victims  is  not  confined,*  adds  our  Author 
«  to  this  particulur  period,  for  ut  any  time  shouUl  it  he  neceat4in'  to 
M-iu!  an  account  to  his  fc»rcfuthcrs  of  any  remarkable  event,  the  king 
ilcspatches  a  courier  to  the  shades,  by  delivering  his  message  to  nho- 
cver  niiiv  happen  to  he  near  him,  and  tlicn  ordering  his  head  to  bt 
chopped  olf  immediatel}  .  It  is  considered  an  Aorior/r  where  hit  ma. 
jetty  personally  eomleseends  to  hecojne  the  executioner  in  thnr 
cases;  an  otHcc  in  which  the  present  king  prides  himself  in  being  ex* 
pert.  The  governor  was  present  on  one  occasion  when  a  poor  fellow 
whose  fear  of  death,  outweigliing  the  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
u|>on  him,  on  being  desirctl  to  carry  some  message  to  his  father,  humbly 
declared  on  his  knees,  tliat  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  wav;  on 
w  hicli  llie  tyrant  vociferated,  “  IMl  shew  you  tlic  way,”  and,  with  one 
blow,  made  his  head  fly  many  yards  from  his  body,  highly  iudigntni 
that  there  should  have  been  the  Iciist  expression  of  reluctance. 

*  'Hie  performance  of  the  annua)  sacrifice  is  considered  a  duty  to 
sacred,  that  no  allurement  in  the  way  of  gain — no  additional  price 
w  liich  the  white  traders  can  offer  for  slaves, — w  ill  induce  the  king  to 
spare  even  u  single  victim  of  the  established  number.’ 

Next  to  the  slave  trade,  lliis  shocking  practice  is,  Mr.  M*L 
thinkn,  the  grealesl  harrier  to  Afriiaii  civilisation  ;  a  barrier 
which  it  would  ‘  he  nn  attempt  worthy  of  Britain,*  he  saya,  ‘  to 
‘  remove,*  and  he  do<*s  not  imagine  that  it  would  l>c  a  work  of 
very  great  diflicuUy,  trotdile,  or  expense.  T'he  Dahomians  arc 
stati'd  to  liave  a  very  exalteil  opinion  of  Huropeans. 

We  have  tenneil  this  an  amusing  volume,  for  such  it  is  ;  but, 
perhaps,  the  most  amusing  passage  in  it,  is  the  following  ; 

*  1  must  confess  that  I  have  since  observed  a  different  kind  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  w  hich,  though  happily  not  pennunent,  is  yet,  whilst  it  lasU, 
more  disgusting  and  intolerable  than  even  the  despotism  of  Dahoniy. 
I  mean  llie  tyranny  of  demagogues  and  the  mob,  in  those  countries 
where  real  freedom  is  ahused,  and  the  rabble  cry  of  ‘  Liberty’  made 
the  watch-word  for  every  species  of  brutality  and  excess.’ 

Whs  this  iiiscrtetl  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  to  th« 
Adiniraltv,  or  ul  (hat  of  the  IU»okscllor  ? 


r 
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Art.  X.  SELECT  L1TEU.\RY  INFORM.VI'ION. 

Gfntlemen  and  Publishers  who  hai>e  works  in  the  presSf  xvill  ohlisre 
the  Comi actors  of  the  Kcleciic  Hevikw,  bu  sendinfr  information 
fpost  paid)  of  the  subjecty  extcr*,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
M'hich  they  maty  dejx'nd  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  con- 
sUtent  with  its  plan. 


In  the  rourse  of  next  month  will  be 
put)li>hfil,  a  new  edition  of  Plenry’s 
yUixMi-  an  I  Cu^toinft  of  the  Ancient 
IwAeliti*,  with  cou>iiltruble  aUditioini, 
»nl  an  in’eristiii);  life  of  the  author. 
Br  Adam  (’Urke,  I..L.I).  F.A.S. 

Ill  a  few  day«  will  l>e  publUhed,  Antl- 
Sa'piiiMn.  ‘»r  an  Inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  |>hiiovo|>hy  of  l.anguage»  as  con- 
neotetl  wiMi  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By 
(he  Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Elocu¬ 
tion. 

JuM  naily,  The  Abbot.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Wavt  rley.  In  3  voU.  I'imo. 

The  Ki  >.  Robert  Stevenson,  of  Castle 
Hniiugliain.  has  in  the  press,  a  small 
«uik  on  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  Christian  sabbath,  with  hints  for  its 
better  uh-i r\ aiice,  and  remarks  on  the 
aviul  consi  qneneet  of  the  profanation  of 
that  ksertd  day. 

hi  paring  tor  publication,  a  Tieatise. 
on  the  I'lacue,  desigiuHl  to  prove  it  eon- 
latiouo,  from  tacts,  founded  on  the  au¬ 
thor's  expeiiince  during  the  visitation 
o<  ^alta  tn  lbl3.  With  observations  on 
It*  (•reveiition,  character,  ai  d  treatment ; 
•  ith  an  appindix,  containing  minutes  of 
th*‘ snilmr’s  evidence,  given  belure  the 
contagion  committee  of  the  House  of 
f*omm(»ns,  accompanied  by  their  Rc- 
Ky  S  r  A.  B.  Faulkner,  M.l). 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
ciaiii,  Acc.  \,c. 

Mr.  J.is.  Swan,  Surgeon  to  the  Lin- 
ea’n  County  Hospital,  has  in  the  pre>s,  a 
l>i»»cii.nion  on  the  treatment  of  morbid 
iocal  atfrctions  of  nerves,  to  which  the 
Jack«cnian  prize  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  was  adjudged. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  I'opular  Obni  rvations  on  Rc- 
gninn  and  hit:  in  which  the  nature  and 
qualitn »  of  our  common  F»K)d  arc 
p»inii-.l  «>ui  Mild  explained ;  together  with 
practii'tl  Miles  and  regulations  in  regard 
fcalth,  from  infancy  to  old  age.  By 
J.  Iwifd,  Snrgn  n,  iic.  Bucking,  Essex, 
arc  reqnesteil  to  state,  that  the 
illustration  of  the  Dixorce  proCeed- 
•'‘f  ,  »n  the  tint#  of  llenry  Vlll.  is  to  he 
n  ^femclials  of  the  Re¬ 


formation  ;  of  which  nn  edition  of  950 
copies  only  has  been  reciMitly  published. 

The  admirers  of  ('hc.ss  will  xrry 
shortly  he  gratificil  by  the  appearance  of 
a  sclfction  of  tifty  games  from  above  *100, 
pl.syid  by  the  eelcbralrd  Automaton 
f’hess-PIayer  dur'ng  its  late  public  ex- 
hib'.lion,  against  various op|K>ncnts,  some 
of  whom  rank  amongst  the  limt  playeia 
in  England.  Many  of  those  gaini't  are 
adinirnhiy  well  contested.  In  all  of  them 
the  Automaton  gave  a  pawn  and  the  first 
move  to  bis  adversary,  with  nearly  un¬ 
interrupted  success  ;  und  the  various  and 
skilful  combinations  it  displays,  form  a 
fim*  study  for  the  amateur. 

Spcf'dily  will  be  pnblish<*d,  in  8vo. 
(price  to  subscribers,  5s.)  Devonia,  a 
P'*fm  discnpiivc  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery  in  the  county  of  iVvoii  ;  inter¬ 
spersed  with  historical  anecdotes  and 
li-gciidarv  talcs.  By  the  Rev.  (1.  Wood- 
Icy,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  author  of 
**  The  Cbureb-yaid,  and  other  Poems.** 
Shortly  Will  Im*  pnl»li-hed,  lithographed 
in  quarto,  a  senes  t*f  designs  for  private 
d Willi iigH,  cumpiising  perspective  clr- 
vati.^ns  adapted  to  geometrical  measiirc- 
luent,  and  plans  ut  the  seieial  stones, 
writh  ixpUnatory  lefertnces.  By  J. 
Heduel.ind. 

Mr.  A'liin  Is  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion,  an  account  of  the  Naval  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Exploits  which  have  disliiiguiahed 
the  reign  of  (Jeorge  the  Third.  The 
woik  will  he  emhellistied  with  numerous 
colonml  plates. 

til  coiui  ipieiice  of  the  very  consider¬ 
able  iiltrrat  oiis  which  have  rece  ntly 
taken  pl.ice  in  the  l.iwt  that  come  under 
the  immi'd  ate  co;:nizati<  e  of  maglsl rates, 
find  the  St. II  more  ini|Hirtant  chang*  s 
which  are  likely  to  l>e  made  in  the  n>  xt 
S' ssion  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Dickinson 
is  pr«  paring  a  new  edition  of  his  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Fx(>osition  of  the  Office  and  Du'ies 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,*’  which  will 
be  re.idy  for  publication,  immediately 
after  the  clove  of  that  session. 

.Mr.  Acciim  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatisa 
on  rVimrstic  Chemistry,  r  ontainiDg  in- 
•t ructions  for  making  gnod  and  whole- 
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l/iii  of  }VuTk§  rtcently  PublUhed. 


•umc  tKMd,  b«rr,  wine,  ftncgar,  picklet, 

*.r. 

The  Rev.  O.  Mulden  it  printing,  in  an 
oi*t«vo  volume,  the  Scripture  Tcttimo- 
oiet  to  the  Divinity  oi  Cbritt,  collected 
ami  itluvtralcd. 

Mr.  Henry  Brook  will  t>'ion  puUiih, 
in  quarto,  with  twelve  pUtet,  a  Guide 
to  the  Start  ;  being  an  easy  method  of 
knowing  the  relative  (>«><»it*on  of  the 
Atrd  start,  from  the  tirsl  to  the  third 
mtcnilude. 

The  Rev.  (].  Townsend  hat  in  the 
pr*ts,  ill  two  octavo  voiumr^,  the  Holy 
Bialo  arranged  in  Chronological  and 
Hmtorwat  Order,  that  the  whole  may  be 
read  in  one  uniform  connected  history. 

.Mitt  lieuger  hat  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  the  l.ife  of  Ann  Boleyn, 
queen  of  llmry  Vlil,  t>eing  tlie  tirtt 
of  a  tenet  of  liittoiic.il  female  pnrtrailt. 

\V.  M.  Mason,  ear),  has  in  lorward* 
nrat  for  pnbication,  the  History  and 
Antiqiiitirt  of  the  tiollrgiate  Church  of 
Si.  Patrick,  Dublin,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  sivtn  engravings. 

I’lof.  C*  >l  e  ha*  in  the  pri  st,  Geome¬ 
trical  Aiialysii,  and  the  Geuinrtry  of 
Curie  lanrs;  .tl»o,  a  Treat ise  ou  Heat, 
theoretical  and  pravtical. 

The  Rev.  II  Gauntlet!  will  to<jti  pub¬ 
lish,  Lrrtuirs  on  (he  B«M>k  of  Kevela* 
tioii,  being  the  Niihstancr  of  forty-four 
ditiouriet,  iwt  achtd  at  Oluvy. 


Mr.  J.  Noble,  of  Edinbnrfh,  it  pre. 
paring  an  Arabic  Vocabulary  «nd  lintei 
for  Richanlton*t  Arabic  Oraimnar,  aub 
tablet  of  oriental  alpbabeit,  points,  aiki 
alRxet. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  u 
printing  in  three  duodecimo  lolume*. 

Travelt  in  England,  Wales,  anj  Scig. 
land,  in  1816,  by  Dr.  .Spiker,  librtnao 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  are  trantliiiaf 
for  the  press. 

LiH.-tures  on  the  Philosophy  of  tke 
Human  Mind,  by  the  late  Dr.  1  homai 
Brown,  are  printing  in  three  octavo 
volumes. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Mr.  Brook- 
shavr,  (author  of  that  celebrated  work, 
the  **  Pomona  Brittannica,”)  wdl  pro- 
duce  the  6rst  two  parts  of  an  entirely 
new  work  on  Fruit,  entitled,  the“  Horti 
cultural  Repository,”  containing  deliosa- 
tions  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  English  fruit;  to  ahich 
are  added,  tl.e  blo'^somt  ami  leaves,  m 
those  instances  in  which  they  ate  judged 
necessary  :  accompanied  with  lull  dt- 
scriptions  of  their  various  pr.ipeities, 
their  time  of  ripening,  and  directKMM 
for  planting  them,  so  as  tu  produces 
longer  succession  of  fruit  ;  such  betag 
pomtisi  out  at  are  particularly  calruls* 
t(  d  for  open  walls,  and  for  forcing.  It 
will  be  completed  in  about  twenty-sit 
parts,  price  6s.  eaclu 


Art.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLLSHED. 


ASrHITtCTUil. 

The  Heraldir  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture.  In  answer  to  all  foregoing  sys¬ 
tems.  By  Rowley  Lascelles,  F.sq. 
Bamstrr  of  the  Middle  Temple,  royal 
bvo  Tv 

tDUCATIOW. 

A  Selection  of  Greek  Sentences,  tilth 
an  n>dex  ami  lexicon,  in  Greek  and 
F.nglith.  Intendeil  as  an  initial  book 
in  Iram'ng  the  Greek  language.  By 
the  Rev.  t;.  N.  Wright,  A.M.  Author 
of  the  Rudiments  of  the  Grerk  Lan¬ 
guage.  I’imo  4s.  Uaind. 

The  Greek  Piimer  ;  or,  a  praxis  on 
the  various  terminations  and  formations 
of  nouns  and  veibs,  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  ineliiding  rules  for  the  genders  of 
tHJuns.  coqjugation  of  verbs,  ftc.  with 
copious  lists  of  examples.  Greek  and 


English.  By  D.  B.  Hickie.  l2mo.  is. 
6d.  bound. 

CKOORAFHr. 

A  New  and  improved  M.ip  of  Iwhs, 
on  one  large  shc»  t ;  compiletl  from  tke 
latest  documents,  and  engraved  bf 
John  Walker.  One  sheet,  I6s.  Or  oa 
cloth  bound,  in  a  case,  or  with  rollefs. 
II.  Is. 

■rSTOlT. 

The  History  of  British  India.  Bf 
James  Mill,  F.sq,  The  second  cdilHiw. 
In  6  voU.  8ro.  31.  12s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of 
Hsnnihal  over  the  Alps.  By  a  Member 
of  iht  thiiversity  of  Oxford.  With  four 
maps.  8vo.  12s. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory  ;  accompanied  with  notes  aad 
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»n«r«%»npi.  By  th*  Utc 
Ki-x.  E*«  Ik  Blomlifld.  4io.  li. 

«l  AiH  ount  o(  l)i>ciiVfr:r«  mnl 
fiairU  in  A^ia,  front  the  *alli^>l4^e> 
tu  ihf  tiiin*.  By  Hugh  Muiray, 

f.R.S.  K-  3  voU.  8vo.  'Jl.  li!*. 

MkOICINK. 

(ttMerx.itioiii  on  VariolouH  Iiioriila- 
iikI  Va«*ciiialion  ;  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Kri'*ni<  With  an  appeinlix,  roiitaining 
mhi»<  rt  iii.‘irk»  on  the  ext(MiKi<  it  of  SinalU 
pi.Y,  in  ti  e  town  of  Meik^hant  and  it<( 
ttnnitv.  Bv  J.  F.  Hnibert,  member  of 
tbe  Kiiyat  Colle(;e  of  Sur;;ettn*,  l»ndon  ; 
|KM)t>r4ry  nieintter  of  the  Medical  and 
phvYK'al  Soi'iety  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  &.c. 

MiaCBLLANEOVS. 

Private  Correspondence  of  David 
Name,  the  Historian,  with  several  dia- 
tnijcutshed  Persons ;  now  first  published 
frtND  the  uripn.ils  in  the  possession  of 
Ifte  editor.  4to.  II.  lls.  f>d. 

L'tters  from  Mrs.  I>*dany  (widow  of 
Poktor  Patrick  Dclaiiy)  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Hsmiiton.  from  the  year  17*79  to  the 
rear  ITS6;  comprising  many  unpub- 
hshrd  and  inteiesting  Anecdotea  of  their 
Ute  M.tjeslies,  and  the  Koyal  Family. 
No«  first  piinted  from  the  original 
manoM'iipts.  |Mtst  Hvo.  6s.  6il. 

The  Wiiole  ('orres|Mmdencc  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Karl  of  OrfonI,  now  first  col- 
Weteti.  4  \ol.s.  8  VO.  with  {Kirtrait.  21.  8s. 

Collections  relative  to  the  Claims  at 
the  Coioiiations  of  several  of  the  Kings 
nf  Kiiffland,  beginning  with  King 
K.cliard  II.  being  curious  mid  intcrcsl- 
mf  docunu  nts,  dcrivctl  iVoin  authentic 
r^urces.  Hvo.  5». 

The  Atlieni.an  Or.iclc.  abridged  ;  con- 
ti  oiiiK  the  movt  valuable  questions  and 
•®**rr'i,  in  the  volumes  of  the  oiiirin.il 
’•'•Ik;  on  history,  philosophy,  divinity, 
l>’v**  and  marii.ige.  Svo.  U)s,  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Improvements  on 
the  Ksiairs  of  the  Marquess  of  StalVord, 

the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Salop, 
and  on  the  K.statc  of  Sutherland;  with 
remarks,  py  Jameji  Loch,  K.sq.  lllus* 
tfated  by  nnmerouf  plans,  &c.  8vo.  12s. 

The  impnivement  of  Kiiglish  Roads 
“rged,  dining  the  existing  Dearth  of 
ftnployineiit  for  the  Poor.  Svo.  2s. 

1  ransactions  of  the  Literary  SrKiety 
"f  Roiiibay ;  enntainin?  I*ap«  rs  aial 
P*^Y«,  by  John  Crawford,  Ksq.  ;  Mr. 
t  harle^  B«  Ihno  ;  W.  Frskinc,  K>q.  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  liamnuT;  Mr.  N,  Pearce; 
^*pt.  Van*  Kennedy  ;  A.  Stewart,  F.sq. 
Charhi  I  inton,  Ks<|.  ;  C.ipf.  F.  r>anzer« 


field;  Capt.  Jat.  M.scmunlo  ;  Thot. 
Ckiats,  Fsq.  ;  Capt.  John  Stewart.  With 
a  list  of  the  memlM  rs.  V'ol.  1 1.  4tu.  31.  3s. 
boards. 

The  concluding  Part  of  the  New  Cyclo¬ 
paedia;  or.  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature.  By  Abraham 
Rees,  D.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  F.ditor  of 
the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Chainliers*  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  with  the  assistance  of  eminent 
professional  Gentlemen. 

Aristarchus  anti-Rloinficldianus ;  or, 
a  Reply  to  the  Notice  of  the  New  Greek 
Thesaurus  insertc<l  in  the  44th  Numlicr 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  By  B.  H.  Bar¬ 
ker,  O.  T.  N.  to  which  are  added,  the 
Jena  Reviews  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  Kdition 
of  Calliinachus  and  il^sohyli  Pers», 
translated  from  the  German.  8vo.  4s,  6d. 

A  (teneral  Index  to  the  first  forty 
Numlx'rsof  the  Classical  Journal.  6s. 

The  Kstablifhments  of  .M.  Kmmanuel 
de  Felicnberg,  at  Hoffwyl,  considered 
with  reference  tu  their  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  men  in  public  Stations.  By 
the  Count  IxHiisde  Villfvieillew  2s. 

NATURAL  Hliroav. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Ornithology  of 
(treat  Britain  ;  with  a  Reference  to  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Birds.  By 
John  Atkinson,  F.I..S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  .London, 
&c.  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  and 
Ldirariun  to  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society  at  Ia^s. 

eoETav. 

T  he  Brothers,  a  MoiKxly,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Charles  Abraham  Klton, 
FV^q.  leap.  8vt».  As. 

Tahella  Ciharia ;  the  Bill  of  Fare;  a 
I,arm  P*»em,  implicitly  tr.itislati>«l,  aitd 
fully  explainesi  in  copious  and  interest* 
ing  notes  relating  to  the  pleasures  of 
gastronomy  and  the  mysterious  art  of 
rookery;  with  an  ap|H  ndix  upon  the 
history,  art  of  making,  and  nomriicla- 
tnre  of  wine*,  small  4toi.  10s.  6<l. 

Court  News  ;  or,  the  Peers  of  King 
Coal  ;  aiMl  the  Frrams  ;  or,  a  Survey  of 
British  Strat.!;  with  explanatory  notes. 
12mo.  .3*.  6d. 

The  Old  K.nglish  Poets.  Volume  III. 
Containing  the  C«»inpletion  of  Chamber- 
lay  ne’s  Phaiounida  and  Ixive’s  Victory. 
As.  fnl 

A  fKiclical  Kpistle  to  a  Friend,  on  • 
Missions,  Schools,  and  Bibles.  By  a 
Non-Confabulist.  2t. 

An  Epistle  from  Williim  l/>rd  Russell 


-I!"'*  I  ■ 


It 

■^iii 


Wi\ 


U)f 


>1 


/.I#/  u/  Workf  reckhtlif  i^uhlishpti. 


In  William  Uini  Cavi.iMlUh,  lupfia^rii 
In  hatr  l»fTii  written  the  rteninjc  brfaie 
hi«  rxreutioo*  Bj  the  Rt.  Hon.  ii.  C.in* 
ninp,  M.  P.  4*. 

lirace  Triumphant^  a  poem  in  ninr 
<iiaiofur«.  By  John  Fellows.  Revised 
and  rmimmendrd  by  Samuel  Turn*  r, 
prrachet  at  Sunderland.  Is.  Cd. 

lllKOLOi.V. 

Sacred  Mieratun*  ;  oompriMin  u 
review  of  the  principles  of  roinpos.tion 
laid  down  by  the  late  Kol>ert  Lowth, 
l>.  n.  loni  Bishop  of  I.ondon,  in  hiv 
Prelect nms  and  Isaiah,  and  an  applira* 
tion  i  f  the  principles  so  reviewed  to  the 
'dlustratiun  of  the  New  Testament  ;  in  a 
M-riet  of  critical  observations  twi  the 
style  and  structure  of  th.at  Sacreil 
Volume,  By  the  Rev.  John  Jehh,  A.M. 
Rector  of  Ahing:tonf  in  the  diocese  ot 
t’ashrl.  8vo.  Pis. 

Sermtms,  diN'triiial,  practical,  and 
occasional.  By  tl»e  R«  v.  W.  Snowilen, 
)>er|ictual  curate  of  lluibury.  ucar  Wake- 
held.  8 VO.  1(H.  (>d. 

The  School  Prater  Book ;  l>ein>r  a 
week’s  course  of  prayers  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  y«>wnv  persons,  an<l  a  few  on 
partieular  oi'casions :  to  which  are 
added,  the  collects  throiighonl  the  vear, 
wriih  an  rapUiiatorv  catechism  prefueil 
to  each  ;  the  church  cateehi^m•  in 
Knclish  aivl  French  ;  and  mioic  select 
psalms  aod  hymns.  '2s.  l>ound. 

('hristi.sn  l.iherality  :  or,  an  attempt 
to  shew  the  propriety  of  duly  apportion- 
inp  iHir  plfts  for  charitahle  piir|M>»es.  A 
Srrmun.  By  K.  W,  Nrwlatvd,  Minister 


of  the  Tahrrn.vclc,  lianhv,  .Madoi^ 
shire.  I«. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Plea«uTev  of  Rrli^ioa 
in  la'ttcrs  from  Joseph  Felton  to  his  Sua 
Charles.  2s.  6.1. 

travels  A^n  TorocRArMV. 

IVivels  ill  Brazil  dnrini'  the  years 
181.S.  1816,  1817.  By  Prince  Msim.^ 
hall  of  Nienwitsl.  4to.  with  map  and  rfi> 
yravlnes.  21.  'is. 

't  hree  Months  pa^sfjd  in  the  M(stat»'i«t 
Ki*‘t  of  Romo,  dnr.np  the  year  IM9. 
Bv  Marin  Craham,  Author  r>f  a  JiHiraal 
of  a  Revideiiec  in  liidi.i.  With  sis  plates. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Journal  of  Two  tuccesvive  Toar^ 
U|H»n  the  Continent,  p-rformed  in  tbr 
years  181 6,  1817.  and  1818;  riNitjinin^ 
an  account  of  the  |rrincip.d  places  in  tk. 
South  of  France,  ot  the  pic.it  roadi  ovrr 
the  Alps,  and  of  the  chh'f  citifw  and 
most  interesting  parts  of  Italy,  aocuai- 
panieil  w  ith  oecasional  remarks,  b  stun- 
cal  3ikI  rriticnl.  By  James  Wilsua,  Ewp 
3  vols.  8vo.  II.  16s. 

.An  Apixiidik  to  the  vaiiiMis  IVsctip- 
tions  of  l*aris.  By  Madame  lX)iurMV, 
F.  C.  4s.  Iwls. 

P< >pnlar T ra vels  a nd  Voy aces  t hroof h- 
out  the  Continent  and  Islands  of  Kuro|ie; 
in  which  the  (.ii'oeraphy,  Ch.ini»ier, 
Customs,  and  Manners  of  Nations  are 
described  ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  must  worthy  of  ohs«-nation,  are 
illustrated  on  scieHtific  priiiciples.  Ry 
Mrs.  Jamil  son.  I.ite  Mis\  'rhurtle. 
Author  of  a  History  of  Fr.snee.  Ilistonr 
of  Spain,  Ashford  Rectoiy,  fiic.  Wil^ 
thirteen  views.  l'2nio.  ^s. 


KKRATCM  IN  THI.  PRKSF.NT  Nl  MBF.K. 
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